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^HE eight-hours day was adopted in Austria through the passage 
of a law dated the 19th December 1918 dealing with the introduc- 
tion of the eight-hours working day in industrial undertakings 
(Statutory Documents Reference 138). This law had only appli- 
cation until the conclusion of peace; and its period of validity 
expired on the i6th July 1920. A law dated the 17th December 1919 on the 
8-hours working day (Statutory Documents Reference 581) prescribed the 
line of future application of the eight-hours day in Austria. 

The enforcement of this law did not at all have the result of the immediate 
application of the eight-hours working day to railways. As proof of this it is 
only necessaiy to refer to a telegram dated the 8th January 1919 in which 
the Ministry of Transport, in response to the demands by a group of store 
employees and maintenance men, stated that these demands even on the ground 
of the 8-hours law were inadmissable, and that they would proceed to penalise 
the employees in question in the manner laid down in the code. Protracted 
" negotiations then took place from January to August 1919 between the 
administration and the body representing at that time the interests of the men, 
namely the Railway Joint Council, until eventually the eight hours working 
day was extended to all grades in the railway service. 

The eight hours day was introduced in January 1919 primarily for railway 
shops (Main Shops, Sub-Shops and Signal Shops). In March 1919 it was applied 
to the stationary engine stations, stores, magazines, and to the maintenance - 
of-ways^department. In April 1919 it was applied to locomotive grades, to 

' station grades, and to all permanent-way grades. In May, the 8-hours day 
was extended to the travelling grades. During the following months all grades 
were granted further substantial concessions in response to demands present- 
ed through the Railway Joint Council. The full application of the 8-hours day 
was not fully effected by one decree covering any particular grade; but in all 
cases several decrees were necessary. This shows that the administration 
only conformed to the legitimate claims of the workers in a piecemeal fashion. 

.Any progress was only possible in the first place by way of negotiation. 

In order .to convey some idea of th^ railway service as adjusted to meet 
the requirements of the Eight-Hours Working Day, the method of allocating 
duties on the Austrian Railways as formulated by the decrees is shown separ- 
ately for each department. Simultaneously with the treatment of each grade 
a summitry is appended on the average duties and working times before the 
introduction of the eight-hours day, in order that the distinction between 
former and present conditions may be clearly demonstrated. 



I. Permanent Way Department. 

Decree No. 8377, dated 2Sth March 1919 relating to the introduction of 
the 48-hours week for maintenance men. 

Decree No. 10135, dated isth April 1919 relating to concessions in the Per- 
manent Way, Supervisory, and Maintenance Department. 

Decree No. 14865, dated 20th May 1919 relating to supplementary modi- 
fications. 

Decree No. 14921, dated 31st May 1919 relating to remuneration for sup- 
plementary duties and for exceptional calls made upon 
maintenance men. ' 

These decrees prescribed 48 hours as the working time during one working 
week not including meal times for grades engaged on the permanent way. 
For the first five working days the hours are eight and half per day. On 
Saturday the working time is s| hours with a rest interval of half-an-hour. 
Commencement and conclusion of working time is fixed by heads of department 
according to necessary and to local requirements, and with due deference to 
the wishes of the men. 

Wages are paid for the time actually worked, beised on a day wage for a 
turn of eight hours duration. Jobs performed during the customsiry working 
time are paid at the rate of i/8th of the day wage for every hour worked. All 
time in excess of regular working hours, if longer than 30 minutes, is paid 
for at one and a half times the ordinary hourly rate. Furthermore, it is stipulated 
that Overtime, Sunday Work, Holiday Work, and Night Work are only to be 
allowed by way of exception. Overtime is compensated either by a corresponding 
reduction of regular working hours, granted if possible within the days or weeks 
immediately following the working of such overtime, but in any case within a 
period of three months immediately hereafter; or, if this is not possible 
owing to the requirements of the service a special overtime allowance is payable. 

Permanent way examiners who were allotted a stretch of 18 or 20 kilo- 
meters are now confined to a maximum of 15 kilometers. The time spent 
in performance of their daily duties including i to 2 hours' mealtime was 14 
to IS hours. This has now been reduced to 10 hoxu-s. They are allowed one 
to four days' leave of absence per month. 

Signalmen's, Pointsmen's and Level-Crossing Watchmen's Duties are 
subject to the following conditions: 

In sections wheie there is an uninterrupted service day and night, the duty 
prescribed is 12 hours with a 24 hours interval between spells and with change of 
shift once a month. In particularly congested sections the change of shift 
occurs once every seventh successive shift. 

In sections with long slack intervals at night, the maximum period of duty 
is 16 hours for watchmen with change of shift twice a month and a guaran- 
tee that either one Sunday or an official holiday shall be free of duties. 

Any watchman whose dwelling is farther than 2 kilometers from the place 
of duty shall have the time of the journey to and from the dwelling calculated 
in the working time or shall have same adjusted by means of an extra 
reduction of hours. 

For the purpose of this calculation 12 minutes are allowed to traverse i 
kilometer. 



' Charge-hands engaged on signal, bridge, building and permanent way con- 
struction, and foremen of pumping stations receive 4 days' leave of absence 
per month falling on weekdays. 

Platelayers and Signal Fitters, who are called upon to perform Emergency' 
Duties twice or several times either on Sundays or on official holidays are 
allowed 2 days' leave of absence per month on weekdays in lieu thereof. 

The working hours of clerical workers engaged out-of-doors on the main- 
tenance of ways is calculated at 42 hours for a full working week. The average 
-working da.y is 7 hours, namely from 8 a.m. until 12 noon and from 2 p.m. 
until s p.m. For Sundays, public holidays and semi-official holidays a system 
of reliefs is applicable. 

Average Daily Service and Working Hours of Men engaged in the Permanent 
Way Department before the introduction of the 8-hours day. 

I: Labourers 10 hours (actual working hours and 

spreadover) . 

2. Permanent way examiners . . .^. . . . about 11-12 hours (spreadover). 

8 hours (actual working hours). 

3. Level crossing. Pointsmen and Sig- 6-12 hours (spreadover); 

nalmen on night duty 6-8 hours (actual working hours). 

4. The same with only duties during 14-16 hours (spreadover). 

day lime 3- 4 hours (actual working hours). 

5. Platelayers 10 hours (actual working hours and 

spreadover) . 

6. Charge-hands engaged on Signal, 
Building, Bridge and Permanent Way 

construction 10 hours (actual working hours and 

spreadover) . 

H. Station Duties. ' 

Decree No. 8377 dated 24 March 19 19 relating to the introduction of the 48 

hours week for Storemen. 
Decree No. 10034 dated 15 April 19 19 relating to the application of the 

Eight-Hours Day and the allocation of duties at Stations. 
Decree No. 13585 dated 19th May 1919 relating to the application of the 

Eight-Hours Day for Station duties and remuneration 

for overtime. 
Decree No. 18475 dated 13 August 1919 relating to the introduction of the 

Eigth-hours day at Stations. 

Duties at stations are so allocated that the working time of each turn does 
not amount to more than 48 hours per week. 

Working time is defined as follows: 

The time during which the employees are actually employed and half the 
"time they are at the disposal of the railway when they are expected to be on 
call at their posts ; all time devoted to instruction, examinations, and for 
reporting ; all time caused by delay or other incidents leading to an extension 
of prescribed turns of duty. 

The summoning of station staffs for emergency duties is to be limited as 



far as possible. In such cases all the time during which the emplpyee is detained 
at the station is to be regarded as working time. 

All turns are to be arranged to suit railway and local concKtions, and in colla- 
boration with the staff. 

The weekly number of hours of duty (working time phis emergency 
service) on main lines may not be longer than 72 hours per week, and for 
branch lines not longer than 84 hours. Every railway servant must be 
guaranteed an uninterrupted rest period of at least 36 hours every 14 days. 

For those exclusively engaged in offices and in Goods Counting-Houses, 
the working hours on weekdays shall be seven with adherence ta the 
working hours as listed. Sunday and holiday duties are to be restricted as 
much as possible. 

Station Officials who are not performing duties as head-guards are granted 
I day's lea.ye of absence per week. Those officials acting as headi-guards are 
gjC^ted an ufflinterrupjied rest petidd of at least ?4 howa pec vi(eek. These 
latter, and the telegi^pliiists, who perform full railway and night duties, work 
on a . 12/24 hours shi^ system. 

Th^ nutpken and; tb* duratiop of shifts is to be prescribed in the working 
lists in order th^t thp 48 hours wprl^ing weefe shall, »pt be exceeded. 

Th^s applies to shunting grades, sidings inspectors, block sigi^almen, and 
pointsmen. 

In eac^ of tixese cases V!(b,ere the 12/24 hours shift has been in. force this 
apccangement has beeij^ retained with a provisp, ho.wever, th^t every seventh 
shift is to be taken as leave of absence. In cases where uninterrupted day and 
night service exists the 12/24 hours shift has been introdtwed, with a pEOxis<> 
that the men are to be conceded one shift pec rnonth free of djitjes. 

Slioremen working in a department with uninterrupted day and night 
service shall have a. working week of 48 hours excluding mealtimes. Each 
working day is of eight hours. 

Work performed beyond ordinary working hours a|e specially paid for at 
tlje rate of ij; Ijrpes the, hourly wage on the b3,sis of the ordinary day wage- 

The maximum number of hours per week to be worked by Day or Night 
Watchmen and, Gatesmen is, 72 hours, Duly authorised overtime worked by- 
station ^^des ^lust be compensated, bx corresponding leave of absence fixed 
in agreement w:ith members of the sta^ on either thp days or diiring the weeks 
follpw;ine sjach overtime, but in any case within a. period of 3 months. Other- 
wise a special allowance may be paid when leave of absence cannot be conced- 
ed in the interest of the railwray service. 

Weekly Average Duties at Stations before the introduction of the Eight-Hours Day, 

1. Head-guards average working hours 77 per week 

2. Telegraphists „ „ „ 69 ,^ „ 

3. Shunters „ „ „ 59 „ 

4. Pointsmen and other grades at 

Stations „ „ „ 74 „ 

The avarage for all station grades „ „ „ 71 „ „ 

ni. Travelling grades. 

Decree No. 12908 dated 8 May 1919 relating to the proclamation of the Eight- 
Hours Day and for allocation of duties of travelling staffs. 
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Decree No. 14879 dated 25th May 1919 relating to modifications of the first 
decree. 

The turns of duty for travelling grades are so arranged that duties during 
a month of 30 days shall not exceed 208 working hours. 

Working hours sire defined as follows: 

The time taken by a train worked or used for the purpose of duty including 
delays; the necessary time taken in preparing for such trains; the time taken 
for bringing the trains to siding after conclusion of journeys; the time taken 
for incidental shunting and for loading and unloading of goods before the com- 
mencement and at the completion of journeys; the time during which the 
servants accompanying the train must be in attendance at the station; and 
finally the time taken for periodical instruction, examinations and for reporting 
at either the home-station or elsewhere. 

After deduction of the time taken for the preparation and withdrawal of 
a train at both ends of the line, half the period of time between the tirties of arri- 
val and departure on main lines is calculated as working time, provided the 
wait at the outward destination is not longer than 6 hours and the wait at the 
home destination in certain cases is not longer than 12 hours on each journey. 

Night work may only be performed on two successive nights. The third night 
must unconditionally be spent in rest at home, even when no actual work 
has been performed on the nights spent away from home. 

Not more than 12 hours continuous service on a train is permitted except 
when owing to force majeure. 

Fixing of working times must be made with due regard to railway and to 
local conditions, and with deference to the wishes of the staff. 

AH' working lists must be based on a month of 30 days; and must stipulate 
the total number and the duration of journeys while due provision must be 
made for delays, the preparations and coupling of trains, shunting, handling 
of goods, preparations for the home journey, for instructions and repor- 
ting, for the full period of duty and for the average time taken by the head 
guard, porters and brakesman in preparation and withdrawal of a train. 

Travelling grades are compelled when necessary to work longer than 208 
working hours per month. The maximum overtime shall not be more than 
20% of prescribed working hours pe/ month. Overtime of this kind is to be 
compensated by a corresponding leave of absence either on the following 
days, or In the following weeks but in any case within the three months imme- 
diately thereafter. Otherwise a special overtime allowance is payable. 

Monthly Average Duties of Travelling Grades before the introduction of the 

8-hours day. 

Guards: Average monthly working hours 263. 

IV. Locomotive Department. 

Decree No. 8377 dated 24 March 1919 relating to the introduction of the 
48 hours week for workers in Engine Sheds. 

Decree No. 9041 dated 15 April 1919 relating to the application of the 
8 hours day in the Locomotive Department. 

Decree No. 9042 ■ dated 18th April 19 19 with reference to the preceding. 

Decree No. 11563 dated loth May 19 19 with regard to the duties and rest 
intervals of locomotive grades. 



Decree No. 13585 dated 19th May 1919 with regard to the application of 
the 8-hours day in the Locomotive Department and 
remuneration for overtime. 

Decree No. 18475 dated 13th October 19 19 relating to the application of 
the Eight-Hours Day in the Locomotive Department. 

The Technical and Administrative Staff of Engine Sheds have a working 
shift of 7 hours for week days. Sunday and holiday work is to be limited as far 
as possible. 

For locomotive grades working hours are regarded as the time expended on 
duties, or whilst an employee is at the disposal of the railway: 

The duties comprise: 
Locomotive duties and work performed on the locomotive at the sheds; the 
time employed for necessary preparations; for the maintenance of the loco- 
motives; for periodical instruction and examinations, for turning round at 
the outward destination or for waiting intervals other than rest intervals at 
the home station; for emergency duties without a locomotive; finally for all 
journeys made as passenger in accordance with instructions. 

All duties are to be specified with an exact indication of the length of time 
for each turn of duty. The obtaining of instructions concerning matters in 
connexion with the traffic either at the home station or at any other point 
is to be included in the working time. 

Systematic extension of hours, due for example, to delays in forming 
connexions is to be calculated in accordance with their average duration. , 

Rest time is the time between two turns of duty. At the home station this 
must be at least 12 hours. At the outward destination this must be at least 6 hours. 

Months are calculated per 30 days and the hours of duty per month shall 
not exceed 208 hours. Single turns of duty for passenger trains, including 
expresses shall be generally fixed at 8 hours; for goods trains 10 hours; for 
shunting and shed work not longer than 12 hours. 

Duties may only be extended to the extreme limit of 12 hours when there 
are waiting intervals which for passenger trains and expresses is equivalent 
at least to Y3, and for goods trains is equivalent to J of the full turn of duty. 

Nightwork may only be performed on two successive nights. Nightwork 
is defined as a turn of duty of at least <5 hours duration between 7 p.m. and 
9 a.m. The third night must be spent in rest at home even when no duties are 
performed during the night spent at the outward destination. Rest days are to 
be fixed at stated intervals. In the case of passenger trains on exceptionally 
long journeys, including expresses, the monthly total of 208 hours is to be 
reduced by 10%. 

On lines with particular heavy traffic the monthly maximum for express- 
passenger-trains shall be 6500 kilometers, for ordinary passenger trains 4800 
kilometers, for goods trains 3200 kilometers respectively. 

For local lines few alternations are to be made. The working hours can be 
extended to 14 hours. In these cases the time employed for turning round 
and the waiting times are not included in the total of 208 hours per month. 

The maximum number of hours in exceptional cases where an unforeseen 
temporary increase of traffic occurs can be exceeded by 20% per month, 
but must be compensated by a reduction of hours in the course of the fol- 
lowing month or at most within three months. 
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Locomotive-fitters, firemen, drivers, engine-supervisors, waterpump- 
enginemen, stationary enginemen, carriage fitters, carriage examiners 
and clerks, in working their shifts may not work longer than 48 hours 
•per week. 

Working Hours are defined as follows : 

All time expended in the performance of duties and the half of that time 
during which the staff must be on call. 

The number of working hours per week, that is to say, the actual periods 
mentioned in the foregoing may not exceed 72 hours for main lines and not 
more than 84 hours for branch lines. Single turns of duty may not exceed 16 
hours. Only for the purpose of effecting a change from day to night shifts may 
a single turn be extended to 18 hours. 

Duties are to be allocated in such a manner that each employee shall have 
an uninterrupted rest period of at least 36 hours every 14 days. 

The working hours of a shift are to be stated in each working li.st stating fully 
the weekly turns of duty, and drawn up in collaboration with the staff by the 
management of the shed after due consideration has been given to railway 
including local conditions 

In case of need the staff is obliged to work longer than 48 hours per week. 
Overtime is to be compensated either by corresponding leave of absence during 
working hours within the three months immediately following or by payment 
of a special allowance. 

Workers engaged in the Locomotive Department shall have a normal working 
week of 48 hours. The working hours per day excluding meal times are therefore 
8 hours on week-days. 

Where uninterrupted day and night work is essential (firing, cleaning 
and coaling etc.) the 12/24 hours shift system is to be introduced. 

Workers paid on a day rate basis in the Locomotive Department are paid 
at the rate of time and a half for work performed on weekdays beyond the pres- 
cribed working times as well as for work performed on a Sunday and on an 
official holiday. 

Before the introduction of the Eight-Hours Day the regular hours of duty and 

working times were: 
For head enginedrivers an average of 56 hours per week. 

,, firemen engaged per day, 10 hours per day. 

,, ,, on shift duty 9 to 11 hours average per day. 

,, other locomotive grades 270 to 300 hours per month. 

V. Shopmen, Fitters, and Depot Grades. 

Decree No. 4751 dated 7 January 1919 relating to the eight-hours working 
day in Railway Shops. 

Decree No. 2032 dated 24 January 1919 relating to overtime payments 
to employees in main shops, sub-shops and signal shops. 

Decree No. 482 dated ist March 1919 relating to the introduction of the 
eight-hours working day in Stores. 

Decree No. 9602 dated 31 March 1919 relating to the shortening of daily 
duties of administrative and supervisory grades in Rail- 
way Shops. 



In main shops and sub -shops also in signal shops and stores the daily work- 
ing hours excluding mealtime for all workers from Monday to Friday inclu- 
sive, 8-10 hours. On Saturdays for adult male workers the working time is 
5 hours; for women and youthful assistants, i hour. For the former grades 
the working hours per week are 48 hours, and for the latter 44 hours per week. 

Daily working hours must be regulated in such a way that all interruptions 
during the actual working hours are prevented. In any case all existing 
intervals are to be abolished, but if this is not entirely possible the intervals 
are to be added to the hours of labour as prescribed by the above law. 

Commencement and conclusion of daily hours of labour are to be fixed in 
collaboration with the workers with due consideration to local conditions. 

The duration of a shift for power houses with continuous working shall also 
be 8 hours. All work preceding the actual routine of a railway shop before 
and after working hours (the firing of stationary engines, coaling, cleaning, 
heating, lighting, and ventilating workshops, etc.) is not to be included in the 
daily hours of labour and must be paid for as overtime. 

Overtime of casual labourers is paid for at the rate of 50% on basic 
hourly rates. 

The office hours of administrative and supervisory staffs of main railway 
> shops so far as their duties are not directly connected with the commencement 
and duration of daily workshop routine are fixed at 42 hours per week with 
a holiday on Saturday afternoons. At least 4 hours of this weekly total must 
be worked on Saturdays. The remainder is to be equally distributed over the 
emaining week-days. On Sundays, official and seftii-official holidays and 
Saturday afternoons a special turn shall be introduced which shall correspond 
with urgent requirements. 

Before the introduction of the eight-hours day the regular hours of labour in 
the Shops amounted to 9 hours per day and in Stores g^ hours per dag. 

The above quotations from decrees issued between January and August 
1919 give substantially the basis upon which the Eight-Hours Day has been 
applied to the Railways. Although it was only intended, as in the case of the 
law dated the 19-12-1918, to enforce the application until the conclusion of 
peace, the measure is still in force. The same applies to the amending 
law appertaining to the extension of the 8-hours day, dated the 17th December 
1919. 

Since August 19 19 the regulations relating to the allowances and rates 
for overtime work have been much altered and improved, namely those regu- 
lations having a certain connexion with the 8-hours day, but the actual 
stipulations regarding the Eight-Hours Day remained unaltered. 

The Staff Council, particularly the CentralStaff Committee of theAustrian State 
Railways which was set up in August 1919 in place of the Railway Joint Coun- 
cil, only gave voice to the demands of the staff for a liberal interpretation of 
the different decrees appertaining to the 8-hours day and in the adjustment 
of any outstanding differences, which have arisen in the strict appli- 
cation of certain regulations. The regulations for various grades as summarised 
in the foregoing, are still in operation without modification. 
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Netherlands Association of Railway and 
Tramwaymem 

Report on Conditions of Employment on the Dutch Railways, 

submitted to the Geneva Congress, ii$2i, oJF the tniternational 

Transportwokers' Federation. 

:,HE conditions of employment on which railway workeirs are engaged 
are laid down in the Staff-Regulations. 

On the recommendation of a Government Commission appointed 

by Royal Decree on July 17th 1919, the new Agreement came 

into operation from January ist 1921. 

This Agreement does not contain stipulations concerning hours of duty 

and rest hours (working hours) as these questions were regulated by an Order 

of the Minister dated December 29th 1919. 

Neither does it contain stipulations regarding pensions and sick benefits; 
both these questions are dealt with in special Regulations approved by the 
Government. 

The principal stipulations of these R'^gulSLtiohs Att: 

BENEFITS: 

IH case of disablement resulting f irom Aa Elccident arising out df employttient, 
or in case of illness, the wOtkers i"6ceiye: 

a. full wages for the first year; 

b. for the second and third year 70% of wages, this benefit being increased 
by 30% during a number of months corresponding to the number of full 
years the worker has been in service, this number of months, however, being 
not more than 12. A worker, therefore, who has had 12 years eniployment is, 
in case of illness or accident, entitled to full wages for 2 years. When, owing 
to total incapacity, a worker is retired on pension, the pension granted 
is supplemented by an extra allowance amounting to the difference between 
pension and full salary, during the same period as he would have been entitled 
to full salary according to the stipulations of the Sick Benetit Regulations. 

HOLIDAYS: 

After one year's service workers are granted 14 days holidays with full pay; 
after 15 years, 18 days, and after 25 years 21 days. After 4 months' service 
a worker is entitled to a reasonable number of holidays in proportion to the 
fraction of the year which has still to elapse. 

Furthermore, holidsiys are granted without pay: unlimited holidays for 
exercising the functions connected with membership of a Public 6ody. 

to one member of every 250 members for performing trade union work 
with a maximum of 40 persons to each organisation, of whom 5 may receive 
45 days extra holidays and the rest 30 days. 

FREE PASSfeS. 

In addition to free passes for journeys connected with their duties and for 
journeys necessitated by trahsfer, certain grades (the more highly paid officials 
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with salaries of at least 1470 guildei-s a year) have unlimited, right to free 
passes, the other grades (comprising the majority of employees) are granted 
15 free passes per year. 

Also the families of those who have unlimited non-transferable free passes 
are granted free passes on the same basis, the maximum number of journeys, 
however, being 54. 

Free passes, although on a more restricted scaled are also granted to pen- 
sioned employees, and their families. 

PENALTIES. ,1 

- Employees may be punished for neglect of duty. Such punishments, however, 
inay not be put into force without the final decision of a Court of Arbitration — 
unless the person punished accepts the terms of punishment by not appealing 
to such arbitration. 

TERMINATION OF ENGAGEMENT. 

The engagement may be terminated by the higher officials at any time by 
giving 4 weeks' notice, and by the lower grades of employees by giving 2 weeks'' 
notice. 

The Company can terminate the engagement by giving 4 weeks' notice 
provided that beforehand the opinion of an Advisory Committee has been 
taken. 

This Advisory Committee consists of 3 members appointed by mutual agree- 
ment by the Company and the Executive Committees of the Trade Unions, 

This Committee, it is true, has only a consultative character and cannot 
take decisions. Should the Company, however, give a decision which does 
not conform to the advice of the Committee, the latter must receive notifi- 
cation of the decision together with the reasons upon which it is based. 
' As in the event of dismassal by the Company the latter must pay out an 
allowance in one lump sum, the amount of which has to be decided by the 
Court of Arbitration, the advice of the Advisory Committee is of great im- 
portance. 

Except in special cases the Company, when giving notice of termination 
of engagement, must pay in one sum a reasonable compensation equal to at 
most 1/12 of 70 times the daily wage for the number of month corresponding 
to the number of months of service. 

No compensation is paid in case of termination of engagement when, as a 
result of incapacity or owing to his having reached the age limit (now 65 
years), the employee is granted a pension. 

Furthermore, an engagement may be terminated by way of punishment; 
in such cases the definitive decision fests with the Court of Arbitration. 

When wages are not increased in accordance with the stipulations of the 
Staff Regulations or when promotion is not granted according to seniority,' 
the employees are entitled to consult the Advisory Committee. 

ARBITRATION COURT. 

An Arbitration Court consists of two members to be appointed by the Com- 
pany, two members by the person who has been punished, and a President. 

The office of President is filled in turn by certain persons in the order in 
which their names appear on the list of Presidents for the Court of Arbitra- 



tion. This list is drawn up by mutual agreement between the Company 
and the Executive Coiiimittees of the Trade Unions; it is drawn up every two 
years and consists of ten names. 

' The persons who have been punished choose their arbitrators from a list 
drawn up every year by the Executive Committees, of the Trade Union organi- 
sations. The Company may nominate any persons they choose as arbi- 
trators, except the official who meted out the punishment and his imme- 
diate superior as wSU as the persons under whose supervision the arbitra- 
tors nominated by appellant are employed. 

For the rest, the President and the members of the Court of Arbitration must 
be Hollanders and have reached theage of 25. It is not necessary that persons 
nominated as arbitrators are railwaymen. 

The final decision also rests with the Court of Arbitration in all cases of 
punishments, fines, loss of free days or holidays, witholding or refusing free 
passes, transfer without compensation for expenses connected therewith, reduc- 
tion of wages, change of function;" and dismissal as punishment; furthermore 
concerning the compensation to be granted in case of dismissal by the Company. 

The composition of the Court of Arbitration, its method of working and 
its powers give a sufficiently good guarantee against any arbitrary decision 
or any unjust punishments being imposed by the Company or its officials. 

DELIBERATIONS WITH THE TRADE UNIONS. 

The Executives of a Trade Union may bring applications and complaints of the 
employees to the notice of various departmental chiefs and the officials subor- 
dinate to them and if desirable discuss the various questions with them. . 

The Executive Committee of a Trade Union may submit the various appli- 
cations and complaints to the Company and discuss them with that body, 
that is to say in case they have not obtained satisfaction in the first instance. 

Once a month or — in case two Executive Committees of Trade Unions 
demand it — several times a month a meeting takes place between the Com- 
pany and a member of the Executive Committees for the purpose of dis- 
cussing applications and complaints. 

WAGES BOARD. 

Every two years a Board is appointed, the President of which is nominated 
by the Minister of Public Works, Roads, Canals etc. The various unions of 
railwaymen appoint one member each and the Company appoints as many 
members as the total number appointed by these unions. The Company must 
consult this Board with regard to every proposed addition to, alteration and 
revision of the Wages Regulations, bonuses and premiums. This Board may 
also give unsolicited' advice on alteration and revision of wages etc. 

REMOVAL AND BOARD AND LODGING ALLOWANCES. 

When obliged to do duty away from their home station the employees are 
entitled to an allowance for board and lodging. For that purpose the employees 
are divided into 4 classes. The ist class are fully compensated for all expenses 
incurred; the 2nd class receive 38 cents per hour during the day, and 52 cents 
per hour during the night; the 3rd class receive 32 and 37 cents for day and 
night hours respectively; the 4th class, 27 and 31 cents respectively. 
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Employees who, from the nature of their employment, must work outside 
their home station, such as locomotive nien, train staffs etc. do not receive 
this compensation, but the expenses connected therewith are made good by 
granting "hour money" amounting to 7 cents per hour during the day and 30 
cents per hour during the night. 

In case of transfer employees are compensated for the expenses connected 
with moving (in addition to free passes) by an amount equivalent to 30 times 
the daily wage, for married persons, and 7 times for unmarried. 

SICK PAY. 

In accordance with the stipulations laid down in a special Staff Regu- 
lation lower grade officials receive medical treatment and medicine free 
of charge; higher officials must pay 1% of their salary for this purpose. 
Against payment of 25 cents for the wife and 17 cents for each child, per 
month the same privileges are extended to all members of the family. 

The cost of treatment of employees in a hospital or other such institution, 
or treatment by specialists, is defrayed by the Sick Fund during a period of 8 
months. The Fund established for that purpose is managed by a Commission of 
Control in which the employees are represented. 

PENSION FUND. 

The Company has promised the Executive Committee of the Trade 
Unions to apply to railway employees the new Staff Regulations for Government 
Officials. 

So far the following stipulations have been in force. No premium has 
to be paid by the staff. 

For each year of service the pension granted shall be i/6p of the average 
yeat-'s pay. In case an employee receives a legal invalidity annuity, the pension 
is reduced by i/ioo to 40/100 subject to the condition, however, that this 
annuity together with the^ pension shall never amount to less than the amount 
of the pension that would be granted were there no annuity. 

Widows, and otphans under 18, are granted a pension of 5/80 plus for each 
year of employment 1/80 of the average year's pay during the last 5 years, 
which may be increased by 1/5 of the pension for each child under 18 (with 
a maximum of 5 children). The pension funds which exist at present are 
managed by the Companies under supervision of the Ministet of Public 
Works. The employees have no co-determination; there is, however, in the 
case of one of the Companies an Advisory Commission which can give advice 
on various matters. 

WORKING HOURS. 

In regulating the working hours for Dutch ' railway employees, 
a distinction is made between "working hours" and "hours of duty" because 
it was considered that work was not being performed all the time the employees 
are on call at the stations and on the trains. 

In consequence of this point of view (as put forward by the Companies 
and Government) the Labour Law of 1919 has been applied to employees 
engaged in the sheds (for the repairing of locomotives, waggons,etc., and in shops 
for the manufacture of railway material etc.) Such employees, therefore, 
work 8 hours per day with a maximum of 48 hours per week. 
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For all other grades the hours of duty have been defined in Chapter VI of 
the General Staff Regulations for duties of Railway Employees as determined 
by Royal Decree; these Regulations were amended by Royal Decree No. 1072 
of December 29th 1919 and came into operation from July ist 1920. 

Under theseStaff Regulations the employees are divided into 4 categories accor- 
ding to the nature of the work to be performed, as follows: 

a. Hours of duty of employees engaged in departments with day aud night 
shfts or performing very heavy work. 

This group comprises only a small number of employees, namely those 
who work at important stations or posts. The maximum number of hours 
of duty for this class is 10 hours per day; 96 hours for employees engaged in 
offices, 102 hours for all other employees, in two successive calendar weeks. 

b. Hours of duty for engine staffs and train staffs, maximum 12 hours per 
day, 102 hours in two successive calendar weeks. 

c. Hours of duty for line-keepers, maximum 12 hours per day, 144 hours 
for those who live at or near their post, 132 hours for all others, in 2 succes- 
sive calendar weeks. < 

d. Hours of duty for all other employees, maximum 10 hours per day, 114 
hours in two successive calender weeks. 

With regard to rest hours it is stipulated that these shall not be regarded 
as hours of duty in the event of an uninterrupted rest of i hour's duration 
being granted in the middle of the day (11 a.m. — 3 p. m.) At most two hours 
rest during the hours of duty may be deducted from the hours of duty. 

Between two successive turns of duty there must be an uninterrupted rest 
period of at least 12 hours. 

All employees shall be granted in each period of two calendar weeks two 
rest-days, of which those falling on Sundays must amount to 36 hours for 
those employees not engaged at stations or stopping places or as line-keepers; 
for other categories, 30 hours. Rest days not falling on a Sunday must amount 
to at least 30 hours. 

In case a rest-day is not given every other Sunday, but only every 3rd week, 
then 4 other rest-days per year must be granted. 

Between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. women may not do duty as line-keepers. 
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Swedish Railwaymen^s Union* 

Summary of Regulations with regard to the Working Hours on 

Swedish Railways, submitted to the Geneva Congress, 1921, of the 

International Transportworkers' Federation. 

GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR TRAVELLING AND STATION GRADES. 

|HE normal hours of duty for travelling and station grades (not 
including hours of rest) are 208 hours per rnonth of 30 days. 
For railway grades in receipt of a yearly wage the hours of duty 
can be extended to 234 during the months from April to Septem- 
ber, but in this event the hours of duty during the months from 
October to March shall not exceed 184 hours per month. 

With regard to the duties of station grades where little exertion is called for 
viz. duties principally of a look-out character or otherwise of a light 
nature, as for example, vigilance duties at sidings, porters' duties at small 
stations, watchmen's duties at level-crossings and at points, the hours of duty 
can be extended to a maximum of 260 per month on agreement between the 
organisation and the management. 

The management is allowed, if the railway service cannot be worked 
unless with considerable difficulty, to employ the staff on overtiirie work 
to a maximum of 150 hours per calendar year. Should the management desire 
to extend the limit of maximum overtime work, approval for this course can 
be obtained by negotiation with the men's organisation. 

A Working List shall be compiled for all grades, in which every duty 
to be performed shall be specified precisely and clearly, together with an exact 
indication of the commencement and completion of duties. 

Annual leave-of-absence is deducted from the working time of respective 
grades. Leave-of-absence on state railways is specified as follows: 

20 days per annum for ordinary officials under 40 years of age. 

30 days per year for ordinary officials of 40 years of age and over. 

On privately owned railways an "ordinary" employee has the right to 15 days 
leave per calendar year without deduction of wages. After 15 years' service as 
an "ordinary" employee, 15 additional days are conceded with the right to 
obtain leave-of-absence during the whole period of employment as an "ordinary" 
employee with a 50 % deduction from the total scheduled wage of such employees. 
Leave-of-absence of this kind shall be taken at the time approved by the 
management in each individual case. 

SPECIAL REGULATIONS FOR STATION GRADES. 
In the Working List for station grades no "off-duty" time of less than 
half-an-hour shall be specified except in special cases when a shorter time for 
meals is arranged by special agreement. 

In the arrangement of working lists for station grades due regard shall be 
given to the following: 

a. All duties are to be distributed as equally as possible to each employee, when 
this can be carried out without impediment to the railway service. 
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b. Each employee shall be given as far as possible a regular turn of duty once 
every twenty-four hours. 

c. The change-over from day-work to night-work shall not, as a rule, take 
place oftener than once per week. 

d. The time taken for a meal at night shall not be more frequent or longer than 
is absolutely necessary to take refreshment, in order that the time during 
which the employee is actually on duty shall not be unnecessarily extended. 

e.' Duties must be so arranged that employees are allowed at least an uninter- 
rupted rest-period of 9 h6urs once in 24 hours. By way of exception, and 
only when difficulty may be caused to the service owing to the length of 
the rest period, such period may be reduced to 7 hours. 

Night-duty is defined as follows; at least 6 hours work performed between 
the hours of 9 p. m. and 5 a. m. Such duties shall as far as possible be 
performed alternately by employees. 

The hours of duty for station grades can be extended ton hours on certain 
days. 

By way of exception and when difficulty may be caused to the service 
otherwise, the turns of duty may and can be extended to 13 hours, or by change- 
over from day-work to night-work to such time as is agreed upon between 
the management and the staff. 

When the duration of duty reaches the maximum prescribed an uninter- 
rupted rest period of at least 9 hours must ensue. 

OFF-DUTY-SUNDAYS AND OTHER HOLIDAYS FOR STATION GRADES. 

Alternate Sundays (or official holidays) shall be conceded to all station 
grades without a deduction of wages. 

Provision must be made for at least 30 "off-duty-Sundays" per year. When 
leave-of-absence on Sundays and official holidays gives rise to difficulty the 
management can arrange instead other "off-duty" days to a maximum of ten 
days per year. 

"Off-duty" days and official holidays herein referred to shall mean an 
uninterrupted period of at least 30 hours during which no duties are perfor- 
med, unless by way of particular exception an agreement for a shorter time 
is made with the railway employees affected. 

SPECIAL REGULATIONS FOR TRAVELLING GRADES. 
In the case of travelling grades, any time less than half-an-hour without speci- 
fied duties at the home station shall not be regarded as time spent "off duty." 

A fourth part of the time spent by travelling grades at outward stations 
is to be regarded as working time, excepting the time spent "off duty" to 
a maximum of 1 1 hours, which is set apart as the hours of rest. 

Travelling grades shall have at least two clear days' holidays, or, if two 
clear days are not spent at home, to at least three clear days holiday per 
calender month. 
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"Railway Time" i) per month of 30 days for locomotive engineers and 
firemen and for locomotive engineers on miniatmre locomotives amounts *o: 
a. Unchangeable Duties: 

1. on trains with a "speed" 2) of 35 kilometers and above, and on certain 
suburban trains, 130 hours. 

2. on trains with a "speed" of 27 to 35 kilometers, 160 hours. 

3. on trains with a "speed"' of 27 kilometers and less, or on shuntingengines 
for real shunting time, 180 hours. 

b. ' Inter -changeable Duties. 

1. On either three types of trains or on the first and one of the last two, 160 
hours. 

2. on the last two types of trains, 170 hours. 

For Mechanics on electric trains and other travelling grades (guards, lug- 
gage-tallymen), or travelling attendants who perform the duties of tallymen 
and guards: — 

a. Unchangeable Dnties. 

1. on trains with a "speed" of 35 kilometers or ihore per hour, 180 hours. 

2. on trains with a "speed" of less than 35 kilometers per hour, 190 hours. 

3. on suburban trains, the numiber of hours fixed by local negotiation. 

b. Inter-changeable Duties. 

1. On all three types of trains or on suburban trains and any one of the 
other types of trains, 165 hours. 

2. On the first two types of trains 185 hours, but in the event of barrier duties, 
(ticket collecting) the railway time for guards shall amount to a maximum 
of 180 hours. 

The remaining travelling grades (attendants who do not serve as tallymen, 
guards, brakesmen etc.), 200 hours. 

The duties for locomotive grades and travelling grades on certain types 
of trains must amount at least to 27 hours "railway time" per month in order to 
be included in the calculation for interchanging duties on other types of trains. 
When the duties of one type of train amount to less than 27 hours, these are 
not taken into accoxint in the calculation of "railway time" for alternating duties. 

In the case of travelling grades the duties can be extended to 13 hours per 
day of 24 hours. By way of exception, viz. when the service cannot be effi- 
ciently worked in another way the "on duty" time may be extented to 15 hours 
per day of 24 hours, but the hours of duty shall not exceed a total of 26 hours 
for 2 consecutive days. 

Each turn of duty shall be followed by a rest period which shall depend on the 



1) "Railway Time" is the time fixed in time tables for any distance 
covered by a train and includes both travelling times and stopping times. 

2) The "speed" of a train is determined by dividing the length of track 
covered by a train with one and the same engine and with one and the 
same set . of men by the time which is fixed in the time-table for any 
given section, caculated from the point where the men take chirge of the 
train to the point where they are relieved. 
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scope and nature of the duties. As a rule an uninterrupted rest-period of at 
least 9 hours once every working day shall be provided, if rest is taken at 
the home station; and at last 7 hours per working day when at outward 
stat<ons. At least 16 hours shall be spent at the home station when the 
duration of duties on two consecutive working days have amounted to 
24 hours or longer. 

A working day is defined as an uninterrupted period of 24 hours, calculated 
fifom the time of commencement of any duties. 

With regard to the application of service regulations the following general 
rules are to be observed: 

Those who assign duties must give conclusive instructions as to how the 
duties shall be carried out. In view of the variable nature of railway duties, 
it is, howev^-, of special importance that the duties. shaU be adapted as much 
as possible to the different requ-rements of each district. 

Cajfeful supervision, therefore, is to be made by the district-manager in order 
that the service may not become top congested. 

^ach distyict-manager shall therefore devote close attention to the circum- 
stances affecting the executioiji^ of duties and shall arrange duties accordingly. 
Personal inspection, particularly at the completion of duties shall be made to 
ascertain whether and to what extent danger may exist through over-exertion, 
in which event necessary alternations shall be made in the turns of duty and 
other appropriate measvures shall be taken. 

In taking iato consideration the nature of the service, attention must be 
given, in particular, to the following circumstances: — whether night duties 
ara performed and, if in the affirmative to what extent; whether the service 
invariably or whith a certain amount of regularity occurs at the same time 
per day; or whether very often Vciriations between early and late services 
occur; whether and, if in the affirmative, to what extent interruptions for the 
purpose of rest occur; whether regular periods for meals are given, whether 
the work is of a more mechanical nature or calls for precaution and promptness 
on the part of the employee; whether the service is attended with great 
responsibility or with danger of accidents; whether the duties are invariably 
hard or now and again of a lighter nature; wiiether a greater part of duties 
are performed indoors or in the open; whether the duties entail great mental 
or bodily strain, and, particularly in the case of travelling grades, whether 
the rest-time must be spent for a considerable part at outward stations. 
Furthermore, it is papticulEirly emphasised that alteration of the service at 
different seasons of the year must place varying demands on the same service. 

Each individual regulation, or the listed turn of duty must be fulfilled 
in such a manner that the employees shall not be detained on duty for a longer 
time than is necessary for the execution of work. 

Each district-manager must duly observe that overtime shall not be worked 
unless paiticularly urgent circumstances necessitate this course. 

So far as this is compatible with the interests of the service, all duties must 
correspond to local cotiditions with due consideration to the wishes of the staff. 




Spanish National Federation of Railwaymen* 

Report on Conditions of Employment, Wages, etc. submitted to 
the Geneva Congress, 1921, of the International Transportworkers ; 

Federation. ' 

|T the outset, we must point out that all the Spanish railways are in ■ 
the hands of numerous shareholders and are run by innu- 
merable companies all of which, with the exception of the 
"Northern" and the "Madrid-Saragosa-Alicante" are in 'an 
____^^__^_ unsound financial position. 

The result is that in order to maintain themselves these railways have insur- 
mountable difficulties to contend with, and the employees have to bear the 
consequences of the impoverished condition of the various companies. 

It is therefore very difficult to give in this Report a complete review of the 
conditions of employment, as wages, working conditions, etc., vary considerably 
on the diffierent lines. 

We will, howevei", try to bring out some of the characteristic features by 
dividing all Spanish railway undertakings into three groups: 

I. The "Northern" and the "Madrid-Saragosa-Alicante"-lines, which are the 
two most important and pay the same wages and bonusses. 

On these lines the wajges for the various grades and duties have been fixed 
as follows: 

Stationmaster, maximum salary ; 350° pesetas per year. 

„ minimum „ i75o » d » 

Engine-drivers, ist Class ,. ■ 2700 ,, „ „ 

„ 2nd ,, 2400 „ „ „ 

,, 3rd „ 2160 „ „ „ 

Firemen ist „ 2000 „ „ ,, 

> „ 2nd „ 1440 „ „ „x 

„ 3rd „ 1260 „ „ „ 

Guards, maximum salary 2500 ,, ,, ,, 

,, minimum ,, 1000 ,, ,, „ 

Goods Inspectors, maximum salary . . . ." 3000 ,, ,, ,, 

„ minimum 1125 „ „ ,, 

Shopmen employed in the sheds receive 6 pesetas per day. Porters, casual 
labour and other minor grades receive on an average 3 pesetas per day. 

All employees without exception receive a bonus, in addition to wages. 
The following list gives an idea of the basis upon which these bonusses are cal- ' 
culated: 

Employees with a wage of 1500 pesetas per year receive as bonusi 15% of. 

their salary. 
Employees with a wage of 2000 pesetas per year receive as bonus 105% of 

their salary. 
Employees with a wage of 2500 pesetas per year receive as bonus 95 % of 

their salary. 
Employees with a wage of 3000 pesetas per year receive as bonus 85 % of 

their salary. 
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Employees with a wage of 6000. pesetas per year receive as bonus 75 % of 

their salary. 
Employees with a wage exceeding 6000 pesetas per year receive 60% of their 

salciry. 

These "bonusses", which in some categories are higher than the salary itself, 
have so far been paid by the State on the condition, however, that the com- 
panies shall refund same when, as a result of the increased transport rates, 
their financial position enables them to do so without injury to the interests 
of the companies. 

The employees of these companies have a free pass on these railways; and 
their families (parents, wives and children) have little to pay as fares: viz. 
about I centime per kilometer. 

The old age pensions are paid out of funds formed by the companies. When 
an employee wishes to retire on pension at the age of 55 years, he is entitled 
to a pension equivalent to half his salary, provided he has performed 25 years' 
service with the same company; if he wishes to retire at the age of 60 years 
he is entitled to such a pension, pi-ovided he has performed 20 years' service. 
Those who do not fulfil the above conditions as regards period of service are 
not entitled to a pension. When, as a result of an accident during the perfor- 
mance of his duties, or from other causes, an employee is no longer able to 
perform his work, the Board of Directors of the Company have the power 
to fix the amount of pension to be paid, taking into consideration the years 
of service of such employee. 

The companies pay full salary in case of illness or when accidents occur 
arising out of employment, and provide their employees with free medical 
attendance. 

II. Under the second group come the "Andalusian" and the "Madrid-Caceres- 
Portugal." The employees receive about the same salciries and bonusses as the 
■first group. 

Also on these lines the employees have a free pass and receive full pay in 
case of illness or accidents arising out of employment. The only difference 
between this and the first group is that here the superannuations are paid 
out of a Fund to which the employers and employeas each contribute pro- 
portionately. Owing to the adverse financial position of these companies, 
their employees do not receive such facilities on their systems as the first group. 

III. The third group comprises all the other railway companies in the coimtry 
of which there are certainly not less than 50. Among these there are some 
of little importance, and the wages paid by all these companies differ materially 
from those paid by the two preceding groups .These companies also pay bonusses 
like the more important lines, but these are considerably lower. In Ccise 
of illness or accidents arising out of employment these companies only pay 
■half wages to which, by the way, they ate obliged by law. 

The same applies to Superannuation payments; with the majority of these 
companies no provisions have been made in this respect. Apart from these 
special questions the general conditions on these lines leave very much to 
be desired as far as the employees are concerned. 

Such is the picture presented by the wretched working conditions of the 
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railwaymen in Spain. Furthermore there exists such confusion in the service 
on these lines that serious dislocation often occurs with disastrous consequen- 
ces for the economic life of the Nation. 

On April 19th 19 19 the 8-hours day came into force in most branches of 
industry; that is to say, from that date on the 8-hours day was to be applied 
to all workers except for those to whom, in view of the nature of the industry 
in which they were employed, the application of the 8-hours day proved to 
be impossible at such short notice. 

The employers were allowed a certain period, which expired on October ist 
i9i9,to appeal to the "Institute of Social Reform" (a national institution of 
a social character) or, in the event no satisfactory arrangement could be arri- 
ved at through this institution, to the "Juntas," which are local sections of 
the above mentioned Institute, with a view to indicating those industries which 
in their opinion belonged to the exceptional groups mentioned in the Act on 
the Eight-Hours Day; it being clearly understood, of course, that those indu- 
stries which came within the scope of the Act and those for which exemption 
was not claimed before the date fixed, were obliged to submit to the provisions 
of that law. 

As might have been expected.all the railway companies appealed to the Govern- 
ment to have their industry considered as being outside the scope of the 
8-hours Act. It was only after prolonged negotiations that we succeeded in having 
the 8-hours day applied to workers employed in shops, on the permanent way, 
engine sheds etc. and to very few station grades. 

There are, therefore, only a very small number of railway employees who 
work only 8 hows per day. The number may be estimated at 45% of the total 
number of Railwaymen. Locomotivemen, travelling grades and the great 
majority of the station staffs are still obliged to work uninterruptedly 16, 18, 
24 and sometimes even 32 hours at a stretch. 

This is how the "8-hours-day" is applied by the railway companies, quite 
at variance with the spirit of the law and against the companies, own regula- 
tions. 

It will not be easy for comrades of other countries to understand how all 
this can be possible, for in other countries all social legislation passed by the 
government, whether it be good or bad, is put into force. But in our unhappy 
Spain, with its complicated system of legislation, very few laws are actually 
carried out, at least not by those employers with such a notorious influence 
in political life as is exercised by the railway companies. 

The following will give an idea of the arbitrary manner in which representa- 
tives of the employees are elected to the joint committees, whose task it is to 
regulate and supervise the application of the 8-hours day to the railways. The 
most natural procedme would have been for the Government to consult the 
railwaymen's organisations when appointing the labour representatives for these 
joint-Committees, but instead of following this course the unorganised section 
of the workers were constrained to vote for and elect candidates put forward 
by the employers themselves — which means that in addition to the number 
of representatives to which the companies were entitled, a certain number 
of employees were elected to the joint committees who, being entirely under 
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the influence of the employers, had no alternative but to give effect to the 
wishes and desires of their masters. In this way the committees were converted 
into "Defence Committees" which aim at defending exclusively the interests 
of the employers. Owing to this there were some scandalous cases of exemption, 
and the decisions of the Joint Committees have been entirely at variance with 
the interests of the railwaymen. 
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National Union of Belgian Railwaymcn* 

Summary of Conditions of Employment on Belgian Railways' 

submitted to the Geneva Congress, 1921, of the International 

Transportworkers* Federation. 

^^^^§ S soon as the armistice was signed our organisation began an 

agitation for the eight-hours day and one day's holiday per week. 

This reform could all the more easily be introduced at that 

time in view of the fact that our railway services had been almost 



gaaa^^^i entirely suspended, the permanent ways, signalling appliances, 
bridges, tunnels, etc. having been destroyed, and furthermore in view of the 
fact that at that time there was a surplus of labour. 

These were the factors which induced the Minister of Railways to accept, 
from the beginning, the principle of the 8-hours day. 

Nevertheless, according as the railway system began to be put into working 
order again and according as rolling stock returned from Germany and trade 
and industry began to revive — when, in a word, traffic began to resume its 
normal proportions, complaints began to pour in from all quarters concerning 
the question of th^ working hours 

If in the workshops, sheds, stores and offices, the workmen, technical 
employees and clerks have succeeded in upholding the 8-hours day, the same 
could not be said of the men actually employed on the trains (engine-drivers, 
stokers, brakesmen, guards and head-guards) who often exceeded, and con- 
siderably, the eight hours prescribed. 

These complaints becoming general, our organisation intervened and had 
the application of the 8-hours day regulated by bye-laws which provided for 
a period of transition for certain categories of workers during which, step 
by step, the 8-hours day was to be universally applied. 

This regulation laid down the principle of the 8 hours per day or 69 hours 
per every 10 days, and perpetuates that principle in the case of those who 
already enjoyed such rights. The maximum of hours is from 11 to 13 hours. 

For quite a long period the central administration made, on the whole, 
praiseworthy efforts to maintain and develop this system. 

For some time past, however, complaints have been coming in again in large 
numbers, especially from the train staffs who have been obliged to work 
against their will extra hours as a consequence of considerable tram-delays, 
due as much to bad fuel and vexatious official regulations as to engine trouble 
or defects in the technical installations. 

We are at present carrying on a press campaign against such conduct, and 
against this state of affairs. We have, furthermore, proposed the creation of 
a Technical Managing Committee for the reorganisation of the principal ser- 
vices of our railway system, on which committee the employees involved are 
to be largely represented. — The above is a brief summary of the facts with 
regard to the question of the 8-hours day. 

I may add that a democratic measure had been already passed by the former 
Chamber (before our ministerial crisis) but this law having been vetoed by the 
Senate, the new government had declared in its programme that they would 
re-submit the Bill in its old form to the Senate. This body has just added certain 
amendments which, however, as far as we are specially concerned, will not 
deprive us any longer of the advantages of this great labour reform. 
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National Transport Workers* Federation 
(Great Britain*) 

Report to the Geneva Congress, 1921, of the International 
Transportworkers' Federation. 

HE close of the year 1920 leaves the British Transport Workers' 

Federation in numerically the strongest position it has held since 

its inception. Thirty-four Unions covering all sections of transport 

I work except railways are affiliated, and a full list of these is given 

in the Apfiendix to this report. 

SteaAly dvoring the war the numerical strength of the Trade Union Move- 
ment in Great Britain grew. The increase in the cost of living, the profiteering 
and exploitation carried on by the employing and proprietary classes made 
even the indifferent sections of the workers realise the inherent facts of the 
class antagonisms, and it was only because of the increasing power of the trade 
union movement that we were able to protect ourselves against high prices. 
In 1919, the transport workers, with their fellow workers in other industries, 
held their own, although the number of unemployed was growing appreciably 
month by month. 

The greatest public event connected with the British Transport Workers' 
Federation since the war was the Court of Enquiry appointed by the Government 
to investigate the claim of the dock and waterside and general cargo workers 
for a natiicxial standard minimum wage of itj- per day. Already in 1919, 
the Federation had secured a working week of 44 hours, without reduction in 
wages. The Federation in its negotiations with the Government insisted that 
it should have equal representation on the Court with the employers, that the 
Eraq-uiry should be held in public in order that the widest possible publicity 
should be given to the enormous profits made by the shipowning class and to 
the manner in which th^ had exploited the community during the war. The 
Labour representatives on the Court were Harry Gosling, Ben Tillett, and 
Robert Williams representing the Federation, and Mr. Arthur Pugh, representing 
organised labour in other industries. Mr. Ernest Bevin and Mr. James Sexton 
were appointed to present the men's case, and they submitted documentary 
and verbal evidence fully justifying the claim on behalf of the workers. After 
a very exhaustive hearing, which lasted for 21 days, a Majority Report, including 
the signatures of the Chairman, two of the employers and all the Labour repre- 
sentatives, was issued recommending that the men's claim be conceded. Nego- 
tiations between the Federation and the employers followed, which resulted 
in the signing of an Agreement from which the following are extracts: 

The parties to this Agreement are the Provisional National Council of 
Port Labour Employers (hereinafter called <'the Council") representing 
employers of Dock Labour and the National Transport Workers' Federation 
(hereinafter called "the Federation") and its affiliated Unions on the other 
'band. 

The Council and the Federation after conferring with each other have 
adopted the Report of Lord Shaw's Court of Inquiry as a whole, 



and with a view to improving the status of Dock Labourers and as con- 
templated by the Report, to securing mutual co-operation in improvement 
of butput and time-keeping and the avoidance of stoppages in working, 
have agreed as follows: 

The minimum daily wage on the half -daily basis for the greater ports 
shall be i6/-, and' for the smaller ports 15/- for labourers, whether casually 
or regularly engaged, whose duties comprise the actual handling of cargo 
in or on ship, quay, warehouse or craft, as and from May loth, 1920. 

Permanent men such as foremen and others employed in a supervisory 
capacity shall have the same amount of increase on their present wages 
as is received by those labourers whom they supervise. ; 

This Agreement shall be applied only to the classes of men who are 
now working under the existing Dockers' Agreements in all respects. 

Maintenance men employed by Dock, River or Harbour Authorities 
shall be dealt with as follows: 

(a) Men whose rates of pay and conditions of employment have hitherto 
followed other recognised trades shall be definitely excluded, subject 
to any special agreement that may be made hereafter. 

{b) Men whose rates of pay and conditions of employment are liable to be 
affected by alterations in the Dockers' conditions shall have the same 
advances per day as the Dock Labourers. The rates of Overtime for 
men other than those who have in the past followed the Dock 
Labourers' rates of Overtime shall be left for local settlement. 

Permanent men whose wages are paid weekly shall be paid a full 
week's pay at the increased rates established in respect to them by this 
^Agreement for the week preceding the first pay-day after May loth, 1920. 

Pieceworkers shall, subject to local differentials, be guaranteed a mini- 
mum of 8/- or 7/6 per half-day according to the classification of the greater 
and smaller ports. Piecework rates shall as a rule be adjusted so as to yield 
an additional sum per day equal to the advance granted to the correspond- 
ing grade of time workers in the respective ports. 

The ordinary rates of overtiijie for all Labourers handling cargo shall be; 

(a) In Ports where meal hours are not paid for, time and a half per hour. 
(6) In Ports where meal hours are paid for, time and a third per hour. 
Week-end Overtime shall be paid as follows: 

(a) Saturday afternoon i p.m. to 5 p.m. — Ordinary Overtime Rate. 

(b) Saturday 5 p.m. to midnight Sunday — Double time at day or Overtime 
rates as the case may be. 

(c) Sunday midnight to ordinary starting time Monday — Double day rate. 

A full hour of overtime shall be paid for any portion of an hour worked. 

There shall be established in each port a Local Committee consisting 
of representatives of employers and employed, to meet weekly or at such 
intervals as may be determined locally, to which any complaints as to 
breach of this Agreement shall immediately be referred. Each party will 
afford to the other opportunity for investigation on the spot and for the 
attendance of representatives before the Local Committee on any matter 
submitted, and the Local Committee shall adjust such difference. Existing 
Joint Committees in ports where such are already established shall form 



the Local Committee, and if no such Joint Committee exists the Council 
through its local members and the Federation through its local Unions 
will together set up an ad hoc Committee for the purpose in such Ports. 

Some indication of the improvement in economic status made by the fore- 
going Agreement may be given by mentioning that before the war in certain 
ports the payment for this class of labour was as low as 4/6 per day. In other 
ports the rate was 5/- per day, and in this class of labour it was rare to find 
this rate exceeded although the men sometimes worked 9 to 9I hours per day. 
A portion of the Report of the Court of Enquiry dealt with the Registration of 
Dock and Waterside Labour, weekly payment of wages instead of daily pay- 
ments, and a maintenance scheme to protect the men from the worst effects 
of unemployment and under-employment. Conferences are taking place while 
this report is being compiled with a view to the establishment of a Maintenance 
Scheme to provide all the workers in the industry with a living wage if they are 
unemployed or under-employed from causes over which they have no control. 

It can be said truly that the Agreement following the Report creates a general 
improvement in the lives and conditions of the dock and waterside workers 
in advance of anj^hing that has existed hitherto. Subject to the volume of em- 
ployment coming back to the pre-war level, the Agreement would make for 
better organisation, improved working conditions, and the social betterment 
of the dockers all round. 

During the war the Federation has conducted national negotiations for 
practically every section of labour provided for by the Federation constitution, 
with the exception of seagoing workers. It conducts national negotiations for 
coal trimmers and tippers, and up to 1920, the workers in these sections 
were receiving an average of 130 per cent above pre-war levels. They had reduced 
their hours to 42 per week, and abolished all work after ten at night. The coal 
trimmers, finding that the calculation of their earnings on the different advances 
making up the 130 per cent somewhat difficult, and with a desire to establish 
national uniformity, decided to merge the basic rates and the war advances into 
a national standard tariff, which embodies the pre-war rates plus the various 
advances. The coal tippers have been fortunate enough to secure a guaranteed 
minimum wage amounting on the average of the districts to £ 4.15.0 per week, 
which they receive despite any reduction in earning power in consequence of 
decreased shipments or other causes over which the men have no control. 

The tramway and omnibus workers had, up to 1920, received a general 
national increase of 41/- over pre-war rates. This represented a much larger 
percentage on the wages of the lesser-paid sections as compared with the 
relatively highly-paid sections, but on the average the percentage advance 
over pre-war levels is 132 per cent. The hours of labour have been reduced 
to 48 per week without reduction of wages, the reduction in some instances 
amounting to as much as twelve hours per week. The Federation has also prac- 
tically abolished the old "spread-over" system which compelled men to stand 
off for 5 or 6 hours in the middle of the day in order to make up their time 
in the morning and night at the periods when traffic was heaviest. Only a small 
percentage of the men are allowed to exceed a "spread-over" of ten hours. 

The men engaged in commercialroadtransport received up to 1920 increases 



ranging from 41/- to 43/- per week above the pre-war average of 27/- per week 
In addition, the working week has been brought down to 48 hours from a pre- 
war average of 61 hours per week. 

Variations in basic rates and coriditions relating to payment for Sunday- 
duty, stable and garage duty and overtime forced the men to put in a claim 
for the standardisation of wages and conditions throughout Great Britain. 
This claim was the subject of long negotiations with the employers, and finally 
broke down because the national organisation of the employers collapsed and 
there was no national body with whom the Federation could negotiate. Local 
negotiations by individual unions and local associations of employers resulted 
in the increases set out above. 

This industry is in a transitional stage, and there is no solid organisation 
on the part of the employers, many of whom can boast but one or two vehicles, 
and this leads to a sort of guerilla warfare being necessary to get advances in 
wages or working conditions. 

Candour compels us to say also that the organisation on the men's side is 
somewhat scattered, there being seventeen Unions acting for this class of work, 
while it is doubtful whether more than 50 per cent of the eligible workers are 
organised. The Federation, however, will not cease its efforts to improve the 
wages and working conditions of the men engaged therein. 

The wages and working conditions of Seafarers are dealt with by the National 
Maritime Board. This Board includes on the employees' side representatives 
of the following Unions affiliated to the Federation: National Sailors' and 
Firemen's Union, Hull Seamen's Union, and the National Union of Ship Ste- 
wards, Cooks, Butchers and Bakers. As the result of discussion by this Board,, 
a national standard scale of wages has been laid down and agreed upon. 

The rates of wages of European seamen on passenger and cargo ships as 
laid down by the International Seafarers' Federation are as follows: 

Sailors, £ 14. 10. o per month; 
Firemen, £ 15. 0. o per month; 

These rates while paid upon British ships in British Ports are not always accep- 
ted by shipowners of other countries, although it must be understood that the 
American rates are somewhat higher. Arising out of applications from the 
British Sailors' and Firemen's Union, the Federation has on many occasions 
been called upon to notify the Consuls-General resident in London of Holland, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, together with the shipowners of these coun- 
tries, that unless they agreed to pay the rates stipulated by the International 
Seafarers' Federation, their ships would not be loaded, discharged or bunkered 
in British ports. This has had a very salutary effect upon shipowners other 
than British, but it can never be repeated too frequently that the efforts of the 
shipowners to undermine the established international rates for seafaring 
workers cannot be effectively thwarted except with the assistance of the Dock 
and Waterside organisations through the International Transport Workers' 
Federation itself. 

The two questions which are principally agitating the minds of seafaring 
workers at present are the failure to establish the principle of the eight-hour 
day for seafarers, and, secondly, the continued employment of large numbers 



of underpaid Chinese and other Asiatic workers in the Mercantile Marine. 
The question of the eight-hours day is one that must be dealt with by interna- 
tional action, and so far efforts through the International Labour Office of 
the League of Nations have not resulted in a solution of this problem. 

The Shore Workers' organisations may yet have to be called upon to assist 
the Seafarers in this respect. 

With regard to Asiatic labour, the Federation has declared its policy in this 
matter by successive resolutions of its Annual General Council. Owing to war 
emergencies, however, a considerable number of Asiatics were employed in the 
British Mercantile Marine, and until the arrangements under which such 
employment took place are terminated, action does not appear to be possible. 
Efforts have been made during the past year to amalgamate the three Unions 
above mentioned, and also the one Seafaring Union in Great Britain which is 
not affiliated to the Federation, namely, the British Seafarers' Union. The 
negotiations have broken down for the present but it is hoped that some solution 
may yet be found to the problem of bringing the whole of the seafaring workers 
in the British Isles under the banner of one organisations which shall be linked 
up with the shore workers through the medium of the Federation. 

One of the most difficult sections with which the Federation has had to deal 
is the Canal Employees. The canal systems of Great Britain under the influence 
of railway competition have become almost obsolete, and during the war the 
canals, because of their insolvency, were taken over by the State, and were in- 
demnified against loss because they were essential to relieve the congestion on 
the railways at that period. Acting nationally through the Federation, the canal 
workers up to a certain stage were able to insist that their increases should 
follow those obtained by the railway workers through the railway organisation, 
but in 1920 the Government removed the financial guarantee, which has left 
most of the canal undertakings in a hopelessly insolvent position. The Federa- 
tion, has insisted that however adverse the financial position of the canals 
may be, the workers employed therein are entitled to a living wage, and to 
increases in proportion to the advances in the cost of living. 

At the time of writing, national conferences are taking place in order to 
bring about the necessary adjustment, and steps have been taken with the canal 
owners and with the Public Health and Education Departments of the Govern- 
ment in order first to abolish the system compelling women and children to 
live on canal boats, and to assure that the children of canal workers shall 
have the same opportunities of free education as the children of other sections 
of workpeople. 

A system has grown up upon the canals in Great Bfitain which the Federa- 
tion is unable and unwilling to tolerate, and our programme stands for the 
abolition of women's labour, and for home and educational opportunities for 
the children. The hours of canal workers have been reduced to 48 per week, 
but where it is found impracticable to apply the 48 hours, a maximum has been 
established and the workers have been granted compensation in lieu of the 
establishment of a definite 48 hour week. 

National negotiations have taken place for dock and harbour pilots, for 



shore riggers (who do the seamen's work when the crews are paid off) and 
for the boatmen who in all poits, harbours, docks and river estuaries attend 
to the mooring and unmooring of ships as they enter and leave. The advance 
in wages and reduction in hours for these sections have followed the general 
tendency regard being had to the facts that much of their work is dependent 
upon tidal conditions. 

Ever since its inception the Federation has worked for a reduction in the 
number of unions covering transport workers with the ultimate aim of securing 
one Union for all transport workers. We have been successful to a large degree 
in arousing the interest and enthusiasm of the members towards this ideal, 
and we believe its consummation would result in a great influx of members 
into the amalgamated organisation. The union with the largest number affi- 
liated to the Federation is the United Vehicle Workers, which was the result 
of the amalgamation of the Amalgamated Association of Tramway and Vehicle 
Workers and the London and Provincial Union of Licensed Vehicle Workers. 
This amalgamation was the work of the Federation and has proved highly 
successful. There is another movement for the amalgamation of thirteen of 
the affiliated Unions dealing with Dock and Waterside Workers and Road 
Transport Workers to form a Transport and General Workers' Union. This 
movement has the support and encouragement of the Federation and it is 
lioped that this year will see its fruition. The new body will, of course, remain 
affiliated to the Federation, but as one body instead of thirteen. It will also 
ibring into the Federation three other Unions who, in present circumstances, 
.^re not eligible for admission. Thus, the number of Unions composing the 
Federation will be reduced to 22. The National Warehouse and General Workers' 
Union has amalgamated with the Amalgamated Union of Co-Operative and 
Commercial Employees. 

In view of the rapidity of the movement towards the consolidation of the 
forces of Labour, the Executive have under consideration the widening of the 
scope of the Federation in order to complete the chain of organised workers 
in the transport industry. It is suggested that the distributive and administra- 
tive workers, covering shop assistants, warehousemen, porters, clerks, etc, 
should be admitted to the Federation thus forming a Federation of Transport 
and Distributive Workers. With the developments which are inevitable in road 
transport and distribution generally, it is quite possible that such a Federation 
would very shortly number at least a million. The Executive proposals in 
regard to this matter will be before the Annual General Council Meeting 
to be held in June next. 

The British Transport Workers' Federation has worked in harmony and 
co-operation with the British National Union of Railwayman, promoting joint 
movements for the two sections where they are intimately associated. Intel- 
ligent men amongst railway workers and transport workers realise the neces- 
sity for every degree of co-operation between these two organisations because 
they represent the two phases of the great internal and overseas transport 
system. They are, of course, associated with each other and with the miners 
in the Triple Industrial Alliance, but the needs and requirements of the Transport 
Industry render it absolutely necessary that there should be the fullest co- 
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operation, and the most effective co-ordination because of the ability of the 
employers and the Government during great strikes to use transport workers 
against railwaymen, and railwaymen against transport workers. 

Through the International Transportworkers' Federation it is hoped to work 
even more harmoniously in the future than has been found practicable in the 
past. 

Unemployment confronts not only transport workers but the whole of the 
working class. The free circulation of commodities which made the transport 
workers' organisation one of the most effective in the whole world has been 
hampered by the war and by the developments following the war. Trade betweeil 
the outside world and Russia is almost stagnant, thanks to the imperialism 
and brigandage of the world financiers and capitalists in their attempts tO' 
crush the Russian Government. The various Peace Treaties have sabotaged 
trade which renders productive industry more and more helpless, prevents 
that volume of overseas traffic which hitherto has found employment for so 
many of our members. 

In the old days the International Shipping Federation organised the depressed 
and demoralised in their strike-breaking battalions, and maintained their 
well-known ships, the "Paris" and the "Lady Jocelyn" ready to be sent packed 
full with drilled and dragooned "scabs" to break a transport strike not only 
in England but in other parts of Europe. The unemployed, "the reserve army 
of Labour" of the capitalists, were always at the disposal of th^ employing 
class to prevent increase of wages, to challenge the power of the trade unions, 
and even to force reduction in wages. The percentage of unemployment in every 
country to-day reaches the most formidable dimensions, and we, as transport 
workers, together with other sections of organised labour, are faced with a 
problem which, if a solution cannot be found, will destroy the whole fabric 
of that which was built up before and during the war. 

The British Government has passed legislation making strikes in the transport 
services practically illegal, but British Transport workers with the solidarity 
of their fellow workers on the Continent and in America and the British 
Colonies will not pay too much heed to legal forms or legal disabilities. The 
need for national and international solidarity of the workers in the transport 
industry as well as the workers of all sections must act as a Stimulus to us all. 

Massed capital is organised as it was never organised before, and the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the British Transport Workers' Federation, while exten- 
ding loyalty and sympathy to their fellow workers in other countries are "en- 
titled to hope and expect that at any time when we are confronted with pro- 
blems requiring international co-operation, this will be given to us as readily 
as we are prepared to give it to others. 

ROBERT WILLIAMS, Secretary. 



List of affiliated Unions* 

Amalgamated Association of Carters and Motormen. 

Secretary: E. H. Maun, 53, Beeston Road, Leeds. 
North of England Commercial Section of the United Vehicle 

Workers. 

Secretary: J. Parr, 77, St. George's Road, Bolton. 
Amalgamated Society of Watermen, Lightermen and Bargemen. 

Secretary: Harry Gosling, 31, Great Prescott Street, London, E. i. 
Amalgamated Stevedores' Labour Protection League. 

Secretary: J. B. Ruark, 222, High Street, Poplar, London, E. 14. 
Associated Horsemen's Union. 

Secretary: R. Lemmon, 19, Brymner Street, Greenock. 
Cardiff, Penarth and Barry Coal Trimmers' Union. 

Secretary: S. Fisher, 13, Bute Crescent, Cardiff. 
Clyde Ship Riggers' Protective Association. 

Secretary: William Jack, 56, Eaglesome Street, Plantation, Glasgow. 
Dock, Wharf, Riverside and General Workers' Union. 

Secretary: Ben Tillet,M. P., EffinghamHouse,ArundelStreet,Londen,W.C. 2. 

Telegrams: Dockers Estrand, London. 
Hull Seamen's Union. 

Secretary: G. W. McKee, i, Railway Street, Hull. 
Labour Protection League. 

Secretary: Peter Hubbart, 96, Neptune Street, Rotherhithe, London, S. E. 16. 
Liverpool and District Carters' and Motormen's Union. 

Secretary: A. N. Denaro, 398, Scotland Road, Liverpool. 
Mersey River and Canals Watermen's Association. 

Secretary: J. Rose, 54, Stanley Road, Ellesmere Port, near Birkenhead. 
National Amalgamated Labourer's Union. 

Secretary: J. Twomey, 51, Bryn Road, Swansea. 
National .Amalgamated Union of Enginemen, Firemen, etc. 

Secretary: G. Parker, 228, Wellgate, Rotherham. 
National Amalgamated Union of Labour. 

Secretary: J. N. Bell, 4, Higham Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Telegrams: Labour, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
National Sailors' and Firemen's Union. 

Secretary: E. Cathery, Maritime Hall, West India Dock Road, London, E. 14. 

Telegrams: Searoving, Phone, London. 
National Union of Dock, Riverside and General Workers. 

Secretary: James Sexton, M. P., 17, Norton Street, Liverpool. 

Telegrams: Lictor, Liverpool. 
National Union of General Workers. 

Secretary: Will Thome, M. P., 28, Tavistock Square, London, W. C. i 
National Union of Ships' Stewards, Cooks, Butchers and Bakers. 

Secretary: J. Cotter, 14-16, Central Buildings, North John St., LiverpooL 

Telegrams: Undivided, Liverpool. 
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National Union of Vehicle Workers. 

Secretary: Sam March, 31, Great Prescott Street, London E. i 
National Union of Distributive and Allied Workers. 

I^Joint Secretaries: W. A. Robinson and J. Hallswoth, 22, Long Millgate. 
"' Manchester, 

North of England Trimmers' and Teemers' Association. 

Secretary:. J. W. Meggison, Guildhall Chambers, Sandhill, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
North of Scotland Horse and Motormen's Association. 

Secretary: P. Gillespie, 27, Bank Street, Dundee. 
Scottish Union of Dock Labourers. 

Secretary: J. Houghton, 57, Oswald Street, Glasgow. 

Telegrams: Badge, Glasgow. 
South Shields Steam Tugboatmen's Provident Society. 

Secretary: J. Lincoln, 57, Trajan Avenue, South Shields. 
Tyne Steam Packet Provident Society. 

Secretary: W. W. Dunn, Sibthorpe Street, North Shields. 
Tyne Watermen's Association. 

Secretary: LDanskin, 15, Baltic Buildings, Broad Chare, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
United Road Transport Workers' Association of England. 

Secretary: A. Hilton, 126, Upper Brook Street, Manchester. 
United Order of General Labourers of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Secretary: J; Davenport, 64, Westminster Bridge Road, London S. E. i 
United Society of Boiler Scalers and Stokehold Labourers. 

Secretary: F. J. Morgan, i. Gardener's Cottages, Ropemakers' Fields, 

Limehouse, London, E. 14 
United Vehicle Workers. 

Secretary: Stanley Hirst, Transport House, 45, Emperor's Gate, London, 

S. W. 7 
Weaver Watermen's Association. 

Secretary: G. H. Postles, 70, Lydyett Lane, Barnton, Northwich. 
Wear Steam Packet Trade Protecting and Friendly Society. 

Secretary: R. S. Hurdman, 44, Noble Street, Sunderland. 
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Swedish Transport Workers* Union* 

Report submitted to the Geneva Congress, 1921, of the Inter- 
national Transportworkers' Federation. 

|his year the : Swedish Transportworkers' Union will celebrate 
the 25th anniversary of its formation. It owes its origin to a 
conference held at London in 1896, convened in connection 
with the International Socialist and Trades Union Congress 
held there about that time. Local organisations had been 
founded the year before at Stockholm among the seamen and dockers. Besides 
these, co-operative dock- and waterside workers' unions had already existed 
at Norrkoping, Malmo, Helsingborg, and Gevle. An organisation of dockers 
had flourished in Goteborg before that time but this had suc- 
cumbed in conflict with the employers. Sweden was represented at the 
London Congress by Hjalmar Branting and Charles Lindley. The former, 
however, did not take part in the special conference called by Tom Mann, 
Ben Tillett, James Sexton, J. Havelock Wilson and others, with the view to 
organising an international campaign against the employers in the shipping 
industry. The result of this conference was the formation of an international 
transportworkers' organisation. 

On the way home from London, Goteborg was visited and reorganised. 
Its representatives were present at a congress convened in April; 1897 at Stock- 
holm for drafting the union constitution on a national basis. The union has 
grown steadily from year to year parallel with the growing enlightenment among 
the rank and file of transportworkers; and confidence in the organisation 
became more and more firmly established. The union proved itself capable 
of looking after the interests of its members from the outset. Its struggles have 
been few; but they have been of long duration and generally more or less 
successful. This indicates that both employers and employed belong to a stubborn 
race. The first big dock strike was fought at Malmo during 1898 and lasted 
about ID weeks. In 1899 we were forced to come out in sympathy during the 
sawmill workers' strike for recognition at Sundsvall. The same can be stated of 
the strike at Landskrona in the same year, where the fight lasted for more 
than four months, but terminated nevertheless with a complete victory for the 
men. One of the most notorious strikes ever proclaimed in Sweden was the 
dock strike at Stockholm and Gevle in 1903. Against us was a combination 
of shipowners, merchants, brokers and master stevedores. Blacklegs were 
brought from unorganised districts in great numbers. The Federation of Trade 
Unions gave up the fight as lost and withheld all further financial support. 
We, however, fought on and won a brilliant victory after 10 months strenuous 
fighting. This gave strong impetus to the labour movement in Sweden; but 
perhaps this was indirectly the cause of events which led up to the general 
strike of 1909. 

The biggest strike in which "Svenska Transportarbetareforbundet" became 
involved was the national strike of 1908. The origin of the strike was a dispute 
at Norrkoping in the spring of 1907 and arose from an attack on a working 
class co-operative undertaking. Whilst the dispute was in progress a similiar 
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dispute broke out at Norrland (in the northern district of Sweden) due to the 
action of the master-stevedores in cancelling preference to union men. They 
were supported in their action by the Swedish Shipping Federation and the 
Swedish Employers' Federation. Ships which gave employment to blacklegs 
whilst loading or discharging in affected nothern ports were thereupon boy- 
cotted on arrival at other Swedish ports, and owing to this the struggle extended 
to practically every port in Sweden. The British Shipping Federation, at that 
time very powerful, were clearly behind the attack made by the Swedish Em- 
ployers. Arrangements were made for the transport of blacklegs from England 
in aid of the employers in Sweden. This was not enough to gain them victory, 
and the Swedish Employers' Federation was constrained to declare a general 
' lock-out of all industrial workers in Sweden to bring pressure to bear on the 
transport workers. The industrial conditions at that time were extremely bad 
and we were compelled to sign an agreement to evade the calamity of a general 
lock-out. This afterwards proved to be mistaken tactics, as the employers, elated 
with their success, maintained a threatening attitude by confronting the unions 
with the menace of a general lock-out on every conceivable occasion. No other 
course was open to us, therefore, than to give fight in 1909, at a time relatively 
worse than in 1908. This gigantic movement is part of the history of Trades 
Unionism in Sweden and has no special significance to transport workers' or- 
ganisations as such. In spite of heavy financial support from Denmark, Norway 
and Germany, and for some part from America, England, and certain other 
countries, we were at last compelled to abandon the fight and return to work 
without attaining our object. 

The employers had now the upper hand. The newer recruits to trades unionism 
deserted their organisations. Old veterans, however, particularly among the 
dockers, put their backs to the wall and remained steadfast to their unions. 

Very little progress could be made during the four or five years that followed. 
In 1913-1914 the revival made itself felt; but before any fair opportunity was 
afforded us to make appropriate use of the power regained, the great war came 
with a trail of suffering which penetrated deeply into the neutral countries. 
The decline of money values and the increased cost of living then commanded 
attention. On account of the general depression of trade at the close of 19 14, 
no notice was given to terminate our annual agreements. In consequence we 
were handicapped when the advance took place in the prices of foodstuffs. 
After prolonged negotiations an adjustment was ultimately reached by the 
concession of extra allowances to meet the increased cost of living. 

Negotiations for a new settlement at the expiration of the agreements hitherto 
in vogue proved to be a matter of considerable difficulty. Our members demanded 
the restoration of rights and privileges in existence prior to 1908, particularly 
the preferential treatment as had been formerly meted out to trade union 
members, and a new demand for an 8 hours' day with no overtime work. An 
impasse was reached in negotiations. It was agreed, however, that wages 
should be regulated on the basis of a percentage increase on the rates pres- 
cribed in the old agreements, and that work should be resumed without a signed 
agreement. We deemed it a more practical course to avoid a struggle before 
the completion of the war, because the opinion prevailed that the most favourable 
opportunity would present itself then. New sections of transport workers es- 
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pecially carters, chauffeurs, etc. were meanwhile gaining ground inside the union 
as a result of the violent change in economic conditions which had occurred 
during war time. The employers in these sections were not as a rule members 
of the Employers' Federation, and our agreements with them were obtained 
without much difficulty. Still a number of small strikes had to be undertaken 
to force the employers to recognise these new sections. 

The war closed in the autumn of 1918. The German Revolution influenced 
the labour situation considerably and the incident was utilised by the Swedish 
Social Democratic Party and the Trades Union Movement. These merged their 
forces to compel the conservative leaders in parliament to accept an extension 
of the franchise. The insurmountable barrier to all reform of the First Chamber 
was removed through this joint action. Moreover, a promise of legislation was 
exacted for the application of the 8 hours' working day. The Transportworkers' 
Union likewise utilised the situation and negotiated with the Employers' Fede- 
ration for a modification of agreements in order that organised workers should be 
given the necessary facilities to make their legitimate influence felt. Practi- 
cally it amounted to the same thing as preferential treatment of union men, 
although this was not stated in so many words. Before new men could be 
taken on, the union had to be consulted. Hourly wages and piecework rates 
were settled on the same basis is in the years 19 17 and 1919; but the increase 
was advanced to 90% or even 100%. 

These agreements are no longer in force and negotiations for a new set- 
tlement have been commenced. Before any settlement could be possibly reached 
a period of depression has set in and industrial chaos has extended throughout 
Sweden as elsewhere. Thousands of men in all trades have been thrown out of 
employment and the employers are making every effort to reduce wages. The 
high rate of exchange in Sweden makes it a more profitable course to import 
goods than to manufacture them in our own country. Very few local branches 
have been able as yet to arrive at an agreement and the national negotiating 
bodies representing "Svenska Transportarbeteraforbundet", the Employers Fede- 
ration, the Swedish Shipowners' Federation and the Master Stevedores' Nati- 
onal Organisations, have accomplished very little more. 

MEMBERSHIP, BRANCHES, SECTIONS AND RULES. 

According to the report for the quarter ending September 30th 1920, the 
total membership of "Svenska Transportarbetareforbundet" amounted to 
13.308 persons, organised in 127 branches. At first sight this might seem a 
very small number in comparison with larger nations, but it represents nearly 
all the available and eligible men engaged in the transport industry of our 
country. There are very few places in Sweden where the ordinary docker is not 
organised to a man. We have special branches for dockers in places where 
there are no more than 15 or 20 men regularly employed in the harbour. In 
smaller places they are organised with the carters, lightermen, and other trans- 
port grades. Of a total number of 127, there are 61 branches catering purely 
for dock and waterside labour, such as general cargo workers, brick dischargers, 
stevedores, (and coal porters in small ports where a special dockers' section 
cannot be formed). Six branches comprise both dockers and carters. The total 
membership of the dockers, section amounts to 7.178. 
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The carters' section comprises 21 branches with 2.526 members. This also 
includes livery stablemen, and cabmen. 

Coal heavers and men engaged by wood fuel merchants (chiefly in Stock- 
holm and Goteborg) number altogether 1.038 members. Then, in addition, 
are the werehousemen with a total of 650 members; and pit-prop and timber- 
yard men with a total of 521 members. 

Newspaper carriers make a total of 773 members, and are mostly women. 
Street cleaners (not municipal employees) account for a further total of 306 
members. The lightermen number 236 members; the Enginemen and Firemen 
number 80 members all told. 

The dockers of Stockholm, Goteborg and in the co-operative dockworkers' 
societies at Ahus, Sundsvall and certain other small places have their own paid 
officials. This also applies to the stevedores at Sundsvall and Ornskoldsvik, 
and to the wood fuel workers at Stockholm. Local organisers, moreover, 
are appointed and paid for collectively by the workers at Stockholm and 
Goteborg. 

The branches pay to the Central Fund at Head Office 1 krona per member 
per week for 37 weeks per annum. Branches have the right to increase the 
individual rate of contribution in accordance with local needs. "Svenska Trans- 
portarbetarefbrbundet" incurs all liability for strike pay and for the cost of 
negotiations. The Union has 4 full time officials namely, a general secretary 
(fortroendeman) , a treasurer (kassor) and two organisers (ombudsman) who 
assist the branches in local negotiations. 

The rules of the Union are adopted at conferences and can only be altered 
by a conference. The rules are divided into sections entitled: Objects, Admission, 
Contributions and Reports, Executive Council, General Secretary (duties). 
Treasurer (duties). Organisers (duties), Auditors, Conferences (Represen- 
tation thereat, Election thereto, Maintenance and Travelling Allowances, 
and Standing Orders), Referendum, Rules for conducting new Trade Move- 
ments, Negotiations, Strikes and Lock-outs, Benefits, Right to impose Extra 
Levies, Administrative and Maintenance Fund, General Rules, Rules for Local 
Councils in areas with several Branches, Branch Rules. 

These rules, together with a section reserved for contribution stamps and an 
account of strike benefits received etc. are bound with cloth in book form. 

All members of "Svenska Transportarbetareforbundet" are affiliated to 
the Swedish Trades Union Federation and through that organisation to the 
International Federation of Trade Unions. Last year our members were called 
upon to support the iron and metal workers in their big dispute, and contri- 
buted a levy of 3 kronor per week and per member for a period of 4 weeks. 

Most branches have joined the Social-Democratic Labour Party collectively 
through the local Trades and Labour Councils. As members of the party they 
take part in local and national efforts, namely, the construction of Assembly 
Halls, the issue of local and urban newspapers, purchase of land for the purpose 
of laying out pleasure gardens with equipment for theatricals, educational courses, 
and municipal and parliamentary elections etc. Very few members in recent 
times have made use of the objectors' clause or have declined affiliation to the 
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Social Democratic Party. These objectors belong for some part to the Communist 
left wing formed nbt so long ago. 

Shelters for dock workers have been erected in all the prihcipal and in many 
of the smaller ports by local authorities. 

GENERAL CONTENTS OF DOCK- AND WATERSIDE WORKERS' 
AGREEMENTS. 

1. Scope and Duration of Agreement. 

2. Working Hours, Mealtime.s, Overtime Limitations per day and per week, 
1st of May Celebration; and holidays on which no work may be performed. 

3. Wages: Time rates (without the addition of cost of living bonus) varying 
from 1.4s to 2. — kronor per hour. 

Tonnage Rates: Discharging cargo such as: Cement, Oilcakes, Manure,. 
Iron (different kind), Grain, Coal and Coke, Salt, Sugar, Soda, Brimstone 
and General Cargo. 

Tonnage Rates and Piecework Rates for shipping cargo such as Wood, 
Iron, Ore, Granite, Iron, Sulphur, General Cargo, etc. 

Handling goods in warehouses and in railway trucks etc. Special clauseS- 
for Piecework, especially with regard to distances and checkweighing. 

Piecework is generally calculated to yield at least 50 % above hourly 
rates. This works out, at times, to as much as 4 or 5 kroner per hour. 

4. Schedule of items included under piecework. 

5. Transport of gear for loading and discharging. 

6. Unforeseen circumstances and new mechanical appliances. 

7. Cargo not included in piecework tariffs. 

8. Overtime payment is calculated generally at plus 60% on ordinary rate& 
for the first two hours, and thereafter at double time rates. 

9. Work outside a harbour and on ships in distress is paid generally at plus 
50 or 60% on ordinary rates. 

10. Payment for waiting time. 

11. Insurance of members in excess of legal minimum. 

12. The right of employers to decide the class of work to be performed. 

13. Registration: The parties to the agreement shall decide the number of 
men to be registered as ordinary dock workers at a given port. This is to 
vary according to the size of the port. At Goteborg the number is 1200, 
and at Stockholm 650. In the case of some ports, the number is 20 or 
even 15 men. 

Work shall be equally divided among the "duly registered men. Every 
man shall be given the opportunity of earning the same wages. No extra 
hands can be called on so long as any registered man remains unemployed. 

When the Port Labour Registration List is complete or when vacancies 
are to be filled, the employers are obliged to notify the men's union and 
to give them the opportunity of recommending suitable men. Employers 
can exercise an option in making decisions, but it is incumbent upon 
them to maintain good harmony among the men. (Disputes must be referred 
to the principal parties for decision. No disputes have been reported as yet.) 

The employers have to engage a registrar (or several) to enrol the men 
and to make up the work lists. Regulations for registrars are drawn up 
locally by both contracting parties. 
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14. The right to strike in sympathy, the notification thereof and for the right 
to declare a lock-out during the validity of the agreement. 

15. Settlement of disputes; local negotiations; national negotiations. 

16. Regulations for men at work. 

The yearly income of dockers varies greatly in the 61 ports and harbours 
where branches of the union have been established. In Stockholm, for instance, 
the amount is about 6.000 kronor per annum; and in the smaller ports 2.000 
or 2.500 kronor per annum owing to the lesser volume of trade. 

GENERAL CONTENTS OF COMMERCIAL ROAD TRANSPORTWORKERS' 
AGREEMENTS (STOCKHOLM). 

1. The employers have the exclusive right to determine the nature of employ- 
ment, to employ, and/or to discharge men. No one is to be discharged on 
account of membership of a trade union. Clerks and foremen may not be 
admitted to the men's union. 

2. Working hours: From 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. (Or from 6.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 
in the building trades.) These hours include stable duties and a time allow- 
ance for driving home. Meal times amount to one and half hours per day. 
Time allowances for driving home from various parts are duly scheduled. 
No work to be performed on ist of May. On days "preceding public holidays 
all work to be finished at 12 noon. The right is also conceded to leave work 
to take part in local, parliamentary and other political elections. 

3. Wages: Weekly payments to be made on Friday. Carters: One Horse 70 
Kronor; Two Horses, 76 kronor; and Motor Drivers 80 kronor per week. 
An increase of 10 kronor per week is paid on account of increased cost 
of living; and a further advance has been applied for. The amount of 
deductions for being absent from duty is prescribed, also payments to 
extra hands per day. Extra monthly payments are made of 3,50 kronor 
to Carters and 5, — kronor to Motor Drivers for providing, themselves 
with oilskins, southwesters, and whips. 

4. Stable-Duties on Sundays and public Holidays: limit 5 hours with payment 
of I Kronor extra per horse with a minimum of 8 Kronor per day. 

5. Overtime: Not to exceed 150 hours a year in accordance with the Swedish 
8 hours' law. Overtime payment at 2,25 kronor per hour, calculated for 
each half hour's work performed or commenced. 

6. Extra payment to be made for work outside town. Lodging Money to be 
defrayed by employers. 

7. Summer holidays: Seven daysannualholiday withfullwagesshallbegivenafter 
eight months' engagement. Under eight months, 4 days' holiday with pay. 

8. Insurance benefits in addition to the legal minimum. 

9. Sickness Benefits amount to 4,50 kronor per day for a maximum period 
of 60 days per annum. 

10. Scope; of agreement. 

11. Settlement of disputes: No action to be taken before the contracting parties 
have had an opportunity to effect a settlemeijt by negotiation. 

12. Working rules consisting of 18 points. 

13. Validity of agreement (Generally one to two years). 

Other agreements for transport workers are framed on the same lines as the 
foregoing. CHARLES LINDLEY. 
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Central Union of Dutch Transport- 
workers (Holland)* 

Short Report of the Working-Conditions of Dock- and Waterside- 
Workers at Amsterdam and Rotterdam, submitted to the Geneva 
Congres, 1921, of the International Transportworkers' Federation. 

|HE conditions of labour in the two important ports of Holland, 
viz. Amsterdam and Rotterdam, are practically the same. In 1916 
the Stevedore Law was introduced; this law limited the working 
hours to 10 hours per day and contained several regulations for 
the protection of the health and safety of the dock-workers. 
Later on new improvements were effected. Arising out of the revolutionary 
movement of 1918 a regular system of periodical deliberations between the 
employers' organisations and the workers' organisations was brought about. 
The employers are organised in the Shipowners' Federations ("North", 
Amsterdam; "South", Rotterdam), which are under one joint management. 
For the purpose of permanent deliberation a new institution was set up viz. 
the Wages Board for Transport. Although important improvements were 
effected through the Wages Board this body could not in the long run satisfy 
the workers as a result of more reactionary tendencies among the employers. 
In 1920 the demands of the workers were rejected, as a result of which a strike 
of the Dock -workers and Seamen at Amsterdam and Rotterdam broke out, 
lasting from Feb. 15th to April 28th. This strike had to be terminated without 
the workers having obtained their demands. With the exception of the Protes- 
tant and Catholic organisations, who, however, have no influence in our 
trade, the workers' organisations refused to conclude a new agreement with 
the Shipowners' Federations. Certain improvements were introduced by the 
employers. Soon after the strike a period of depression in dock and waterside 
work set in. Contact with the Shipowners has now been secured again. 

With regard to legislation the Government is considering a new regulation 
of dock and waterside labour which is to be embodied in the "Shipping Law". 

After the strike the workers' organisations experienced a decline in their member- 
ship. In the case of the Central Union of Transportworkers this decline, — which 
was partly due to a considerable increase of the contributions (the majority 
of the Dock and Waterside Workers now pay one guilder contribution per 
week) , — has now been brought to a stand-still, and membership is beginning 
to increase again. Nevertheless the general economic depression at present 
prevailing has a depressing effect. 



WAGES AND WORKING HOURS. 

The rates of wages for Dock and Waterside-Workers are, as from January 
1st 1920, as follows: 
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Permanent Workers. 
I- 33 guilders per week, fixed wage (Trimmers, Mechanical Plant.) 
n. 33 



ni. 33 



guaranteed wage where the workers are engaged 
on job work and/or piecework (Stevedore work), 
minimum wage for those categories who as a 
rule perform work of a supervisory character 
(fore-men etc.) 



Casual Workers. 

(Stevedores, Warehousemen and Carters etc.) per "job" 

(4 hours or fraction thereof) 3.25 guilders 

Saturdays (if work is done from 8-1) 4.10 guilders 



Dock Labour. 












at 18 years of age 




minimum 


24 


guilders 


per week 


jt ^9 >> >> it 




ti 


27 


>> 


'»\/il" 


n 20 ,, ,, ,, 




ti 


30 


j» 


}„\ „ 


n 21 ,, ,, ,, 




}i 


33 


>» 


t":'i" 


Men engaged on Mechanical 


Plant. 










Senior Engineman 




minimum 


36 


guilders 


per week 


Junior „ 




>i 


34 


tt 




Electric Crane Drivers 






34 






Barge-Masters and Boatmen 




yi 


35 


iy 




Weighers at Elevators 




11 


35-50 


11 




Coal-Heavers 




)» 


33 


jt 




Firemen (Commencing Wage) 




)» 


28 


)> 




,, (Engineman's Substitute) 


It 


33 


J> 





Through a system of Bonuses the above grades receive on an average 4 — 5 
guilders per week in addition to the above rates. 

Lighterage Trade {Amsterdam). 

Standard wage 30 guilders per week 

plus a bonus of 3 Dutch cents per 1000 kilograms with a guaranteed bonus 
of 3 guilders per week, or, at the option of the employers, a wage of 33 
guilders per week without any bonus. 

Carters {Rotterdam). 

Under the age of 20 years 29 guilders per week 

At the age of 20 years 31 ,, ,, ,, 

i» ti ti It 21 ,, . ■. 33 tt ») tt 

Carters with teams 35 ,, ,, ,, 

Grain Tallymen. 

Tally on Loading. 

Assistants permanently employed 34 to 37.50 guilders per week 

Grain Porters ,, „ 40 ,, ,, ,, 

Tally on Discharging. 

Casual grain porters 7.50 guilders per day 

Tallymen & Checkers 6.50 ,, ,, ,, 
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stevedores' Men and Warehousemen are paid a higher wage for in- 
jury to clothes and for handling of cargo injurious to health, namely 3.60 
guilders or 3.95 guilders per "job". 

Moreover there are complete working rules for piece work (tariff and 
"job" money) which yields an average additional wage of 3 guilders per day. 
When on piece-work the "job" rate is guaranteed. 

Night-work: i guilder 62| cents extra is paid per "job" (4 hours). (Carters 70 
cents, and i guilder and 5 cents per hour). 

Sunday-work: (also Christian festivals and New-Year's day). For each "job" 
(4 hours) 3 guilders extra is paid over and above all other payments. 

Saterday-Afternoon, after i o'Clock: permanent and casual workers of all 
categories receive i guilder 20 cents per hour. 

In addition to this all permanent dock and waterside workers "in so far as 
they have helped towards the due performance of work" (regulations of the 
Shipowners' Federation) receive a bonus of 3 guilders per week. 

Casual workers receive a bonus of 25 cents per "job". 

These bonuses are paid out at the end of every three months. 

The working hours are in general 8 hours per day; for some categories, 
however, such as e.g. technical employees, machine-minders, carters, carriers 
etc. longer hours obtain, up to a maximum of 60 hours per week. Since the 
strike continuous work has been introduced on a great part of the Mechanical 
Plants. In the other categories no work is done between 2J a.m. and 8 a.m. 

SICK BENEFITS. 

In case of illness which lasts more than 2 days permanent workers receive, 
■during a maximum period of 26 weeks per year, a benefit of 4^ guilders per 
"work-day", 2| guilders for Saturdays, to a maximum of 25 guilders a week. 

In case of illness which lasts more than 2 days, workers who are regis- 
tered in the ist "Ban" of the Port Labour Registration Scheme (Haven-Arbeids- 
Reserve) receive 3^ guilders per workday and 2| guilders on Saturday with a 
maximum of 20 guilders per w6ek — during a maximum period of 13 successive 
weeks and for a maximum of 26 weeks per year. 

PORT LABOUR REGISTRATION. 

In the ports of Amsterdam and Rotterdam there is what is called a Port 
Labour Registration Scheme. This scheme has been put into operation for 
casual workers by the employers after consultation with the trade unions. 
In Rotterdam 6000 workers are enrolled in the First Group of Preference 
Men (ist "ban"); in Amsterdam the number is about 2000. When unemployed 
the First Group of Preference Men receive from the employers a payment 
amounting to 70% of the difference between the wage actually earned and 
the wage agreed upon as the current average wage (at present 30 guilders per 
week). The maximum amount payable is 20 guilders per week. 

The Second Group of Preference Men (2nd "Ban") comprises about 1000 
workers at Rotterdam; these receive no payment from the employers in 
case of unemployment but are in receipt of benefits from the out-of-work 
fund of the Organisation. Moreover, as already mentioned, the First Group 
of Preference Men receive in case of illness a guaranteed weekly benefit with 
a maximum of 20 guilders per week. 
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SOCIAL LEGISLATION. 

In addition to the legally enacted regulation, by which those who have reached 
the age of 65 are guaranteed a pension of 3 guilders per week, a pension scheme 
has been drawn up for the dock and waterside workers of Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam by which the employers are to pay a benefit of 50 cents per week 
for each year of service to a maximum of 10 guilders a week to permanent 
and casual workers who are enrolled under the Port Labour Registration Scheme 
and have reached the age of 65. 

Furthermore social regulations are laid down in the Stevedores Act, as well 
as in the Workmen's Compensation Act and the Old Age Pension and Sick 
Insurance Act. 
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At its meeting held on the 31st May and ist June 1920 the 
General Council decided to request Robert Williams, who at that 
time was in Russia as a member of the British ,Labour Delegation, 
to record his experiences and impressions of Soviet Russia for the 
benefit of members of organisations affiliated to the I. T. F. 

Williams has acceded to this request in the following pages. 
As he himself expressly states the opinions contained therein are 
not intended to be, and in fact are not, anything more than an 
expression of his personal views. ' '/ 




Impressions of Soviet Russia 

by 

Robert Williams* 

(Member of British Delegation to Russia, and President of Inters 
national Transportworkers' Federation.) 

have been asked by the General Council of the International 
Transportworkers' Federation to state as clearly and as precisely 
as may be possible some of my views regarding the impressions 
received during my visit to Soviet Russia as a member of the 
British Labour Delegation which visited that country. 
I do so because I think it essential that all of us who are interested in poli- 
tical, social and industrial development should do all we possibly can in order 
to acquaint other members of what is happening throughout the world. 

Let me say frankly that what follows represents my own views, and I have 
no desire in any way to make it appear that the views contained therein represent 
ttke considered views of the International Transportworkers' Federation as 
a whole. 

Internationalists must not be afraid of new ideas and new experiences. If 
a discovery be made in medical science, in astronomy, in physics, or engi- 
neering, it becomes essential in the interests of science to spread broadcast 
all available information regarding the new discovery. The information gained 
is treated, not as a national matter but as a matter affecting the whole of human 
kind. 

The development of the Soviet system in government is one which challenges 
the so-called Western civilisation. We must examine it, just as Trade Unionism, 
having its origin in Great-Britain was examined and improved upon by 
our Continental fellow-workmen. The great Social-Democratic Party of 
Gfermany, built up by the untiring energy of Rebel, together with the colla- 
boration pf others in that country, has remained as a model for the formation 
of Socialist and Labour Parties throughout the world. So it may follow that 
the Soviet idea, hammered out on the anvil of revolutionary requirements 
in Russia, may develop into an organisation which will extend throughout 
the whole of modern civilisation. 

My Trade Union friends in the countries of Western Europe complain bitterly 
because they allege that the Trade Unionism in Russia to-day is not the Trade 
Unionism we know in Western Europe and America. It is, they state, but a 
State organ and under the tutelage of the politicians of Soviet Russia. They fail 
completely, however, to realise that Trade Unionism as we know it in the 
countries where Capitalism has become highly developed, is a necessary product 
of the Capitalist System itself. The right to strike, the power to strike, forms 
the basi? of Trade Union organisation in capitalist countries. The weapon of 
the strike is the workers' chief weapon in the Class Struggle. 

Revolutionary Socialists have always foreseen and admitted that Trade 
Unionism in its existing form must be superseded under the social ownership 
and control of the means of production, distribution and exchange. 

Direct Action and partial, sectional or general strikes have been undoubr 



tedly useful, under the capitalist regime, to hamper, to intimidate and in 
every way to embarrass production and transport, as a means of obtaining some 
redress for our various and manifold grievances. 

In a community, however, where the means of production and distribution 
are socially owned, strikes become a wanton interference with the rapid pro- 
duction of commodities which are to be equitably distributed amongst those 
who do the useful work of the State. 

The bourgeois Press is full of lying deceit and pretentious humbug at the 
alleged loss of the right to strike in Soviet Russia. It is only when they realise 
that they are able to get the better of us in most of the strikes that take place 
that they appear to endorse the so-called liberty of the worker under capitalism 
to take part in strike movements. The liberty to strike under capitalism, 
with its millions of unemployed and with the wonderful resourcefulness 
of the bourgeoisie, is all too frequently the "liberty" to be starved into 
submission. 

Trade Union officials and members must guard carefully against Trade 
Union leadership becoming a vested interest under the existing regime and 
an adjunct for the maintenance of capitalist conditions. 

In Russia at the present time there are some six millions organised in what 
they call Professional Unions. The existence of Trade Unionism in Russia, 
with the exception of a few scattered friendly, benefit, organisations dates 
from 1905, the period of the First Revolution. As soon as their existence was 
discovered, they were brutally suppressed by the Czar's Government, the 
Cossacks, the Okraina and all the reactionary forces at the disposal of the old 
regime. In March 1917, following the collapse of the Czar's Government, spon- 
taneous efforts were immediately made for the formation of Trade Unions, 
on the lines existing in Western Europe. During the Kerensky period, every 
effort on the part of the newly-organised workers was either openly resisted 
or quietly sabotaged by the capitalist and landlord class, too frequently with 
the collusion of the Kerensky Ministry. 

The workers, under the relics of the bourgeois system, became rapidly 
disillusioned. Unable to obtain a sufficiency of black bread, the internal orga- 
nisation of Russia approaching a complete collapse, the workers demanded 
the ownership and control of land and capital through the Workers', Peasants' 
and Soldiers' Councils or Soviets. Revolutionary developments were undoub- 
tedly precipitated by the absence of a highly-centralised Trade Union Movement, 
as we understand it in Western Europe. The clamorous and insurgent pressure 
of the rank and file was able to make itself manifest without the hesitancy, 
compromise and evasiveness of a centralised Trade Union bureaucracy. 

The Trade Unions in Russia grew directly from the Communist or Socialist 
Movement, just as Trade Unionism in Germany developed largely from the 
Social-Democratic organisation and was the result of Social-Democratic 
propaganda. In Russia the structure of Trade Unionism is based largely upon 
industrial or occupational lines. Taking the Railway service as a case in point: , 
every man reeeiving pay from the Railways, whether in the traffic, clerical, 
constructional or repair department, becomes automatically a member of the 
Railwaymen's Union. So, also, with a Textile factory or an Engineering esta- 
blishment like that of Putiloff's near Petrograd: every individual working in 
or about the Putiloff factory becomes a member of the Metal Workers' orga- 



nisatioh. The rates of pay are determined by consultation between the All- 
Russian Trade Union Executive and the Commissar for Labour, who is a 
member of the People's Commissars who together form the chief executive 
organ of the Government. 

In their capacity as workers, the Trade Unionists elect their representatives 
to the Local Soviets, which Local Soviets in their turn send their chosen repre- 
sentatives to the All-Russian Soviet. 

From the exhaustive enquiries which the British Labour Delegation were 
able to make, it appears to me that the Soviet System is more directly repre- 
sentative of the will and aspiration of the people than is the Parliamentary 
System which obtains in Western countries. The Parliamentary System is 
itself a relic of the conquest of the feudal classes by the bourgeoisie; and to 
reject the principle of the dictatorship of the workers through their Soviet 
institutions is, it seems clear to me, an acceptance of the bourgeois dictator- 
ship, which is all-powerful to-day in Western Europe. 

An acute controversy has just taken place regarding the incorporation 
of the Russian Trade Unions into State institutions, making membership 
of the Union compulsory in character, and utilising the Unions for the purpose 
Of promoting and maintaining Soviet policy. This, however, has been defeated, 
and Lenin has openly declared that the Trade Unions should maintain their 
existing separate form, in active co-operation with the Soviet institutions. 

It was my privilege whilst in Russia to attend a Conference of the Executive 
of the All-Russian Trade Union Movement, and I had many intimate conver- 
sations with Tomsky who is the chairman of that body. 

Russia, with its will to achievement, improves its position day by day. Free 
again temporarily from external warfare, it devotes its energies to what is called 
the "bloodless" front: that of production and distribution of food and other 
commodities in order to maintain its vast population. In Russia there is no 
spectre of unemployment looming constantly before the eyes of the work- 
people. The housing problem has been largely solved by taking over the com- 
modious residences of the bourgeoisie. There are no palatial hotels and restau- 
rants in which the plundering class gorge themselves to satiety, while the 
workers in the slums are starving and their women folk giving birth to still- 
born children because of the hunger under which the mothers have lived 
before and during the period of pregnancy. There are no ship-owners or other 
capitalists making profits and becoming rich beyond the dreams of avarice 
Out of the labour of the common people. The commissars and representatives 
of the Soviets live under conditions not very far removed from that of the most 
humble workman. 

My reasoned conviction is that as things gradually but definitely improve 
under the Soviet System, they will gradually but definitely worsen under the 
methods of Capitalism which obtain in Western Europe. 

I submit the foregoing observations in the hope that intelligent considera- 
tion, will be given to them by my friends and colleagues of the International 
Transportworkers' Federation. 

The time has arrived when we must make up our minds deliberately whether 
we are in favour of attempting to buttress up Capitalism or whether we should 
devote ourselves loyally and steadfastly towards the desfruction of that system 
and its supersession by Socialism or Communism. 



Personally, I look forward to the co-operation of Great Russia with the pro- 
letariat of Western Europe, in order to achieve the necessary steps for human 
enfancipation. 

I. — THE SOVIET SYSTEM AT WORK. 

To visit Russia under the Soviet Regime is quite unlike visiting any other 
country. When one goes to Paris, Berlin, Brussels, or Vienna for the first time, 
one realises after a time that they are all at the basis very much like London. 
In Petrograd and Moscow, however, there is to be found ah entirely new civili- 
sation. I use the word deliberately, because it is utterly useless trying to destroy 
or even to modify the Soviet system by maligning it, or pretending that it is 
what it palpably is not; or that it is not what it is. We see in Russia an effort 
planned and systematically carried out to place a new value on human quali- 
fications, in fact, to supersede any aristocracy of birth or wealth by an aristo- 
fcracy of ability. That men and women should be estimated and appraised not 
by whom they are or what they have, but by what they do. 

As one of the members of the British Labour delegation to Russia, I went 
frankly and avowedly as a supporter of the Proletarian Dictatorship. My im- 
pressions will therefore be coloured by my essentially working-class outlook. 
We owe it to ourselves to know all that can be known from w^hatever point 
of view of the great experiment in Russia. 

Someone who knows the foremost figures in European bourgeois and Socialist 
politics as well as any other said: "The three greatest men alive to-day are 
Lenin, Bela Kun, and Smillie." The third I know very well, the first I met 
at his request and talked with for two hours, and then met again some days 
later with the rest of the Labour delegation. Lenin speaks English rather well, 
and knows British politics better than most Englishmen. I must confess I went 
to the Kremlin with perhaps more trepidation than I have had when encoun- 
tering either Mr. Asquith or Lloyd George. There were several sentries on the 
way with rather brutal points to their bayonets who scrutinised my pass closely 
as I went through with the guide. 

I found Lenin simple, genial, and entirely without affectation. While he was 
at work and during our conversation, a young sculptor was busily employed 
on a clay model of Lenin's head, and had, I subsequently discovered, also taken 
a sketch of my own profile. After exchanging greetings iwe talked about English 
and Russian politics, and also of revolutionary possibilities in general throughout 
the "International". 

Lenin, in my opinion, gives more thought to world revolutionary possibilities 
than to gathering immediately the fruits of the Russian Revolution, because 
he has convinced himself, and not without abundant reason, that a world drama 
is being enacted in the struggle between a small, alert, determined, intelligent 
and thoroughly organised section representing proprietary interests, and a 
large, partially alert but growingly intelligent though indifferently organised 
mass, representing working class or proletarian interests. The spear-head of 
this mass, with its brilliant and far-sighted intelligentsia is of course the Russia 
of Soviet Power. 

He talked of the counter-revolutionary movements of Kolchak, Denekin, 
Vudenitch, and also of the British complicity in all these as well as at Murmansk. 



There was not the slightest possibility of these adventures being undertaken 
were it not for the promised support of the Allied Powers. 

Lenin sees clearly that if the International Bourgeoisie cannot destroy or 
drastically modify the Soviet Power in Russia, Soviet Power and all its impli- 
cations and potentialities will undermine and eventually overthrow Capitalism, 
Landlordism, and all that they imply in Western Europe and America, not 
to speak of Asia and the Colonies. 

Everyone in Russia realises that the Polish Offensive was engineered by British 
and French influence, supported by British and French direction, training, 
and equipment, and was part of a comprehensive and grandiose plan to include 
Rumanian and Finnish military co-operation and assistance from the new 
Baltic States. Lenin ridicules the statement of Allied statesmen that the supplies 
of munitions to Poland were sent in fulfilment of a pledge that they were to be 
given in the event of a Soviet attack on.Poland.The best reply to Allied statesmen 
is the statement of Chicherin, Soviet Foreign Minister, who said that the essen- 
tially moderate terms offered to Poland were held to be evidence of Russia's 
internal weakness, which accounts for the Polish offensive breaking out .when 
it did. 

Lenin asked about the campaign in favour of Direct Action promoted by the 
Triple Alliance in 19 19 to compel the British Government to refrain from 
further intervention in Russia. He could not understand the acceptance by the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress of Churchill's and 
Lloyd George's assurances that intervention would cease. The best proof of 
this appeared shortly after when the delegation had been furnished with the 
most convincing proofs that the Churchill policy during 1918 and 1919 was one 
of studied and deliberate evasion and deceit, not only towards organised labour 
but towards traditional British Liberalism. 

Those who are directing the policy of Soviet Russia and also the Third Inter- 
national are fully convinced that most or all the factors which operated to 
bring about the economic collapse in Russia are operating to bring about 
similar effects in Western Europe. They watch critically the growth of the 
respective national debts. Everything which can be known is duly observed 
relating to the class struggle and its intensification, especially in industrial 
disputes arid the unending fight for the share of the product between Capital 
and Labour. Lenin foresees that inevitably there must be established in Great 
Britain a Labour Government or Labour-plus-some-other-Party Coalition. 
He says that Clynes, Thomas, Henderson, and perhaps Macdonald and Snowden 
must have their opportunity as Kerensky and his colleagues had in Russia. 
But he is positive this attempt will produce as little advantage to the working- 
class as the Noske-Scheidemann Government in Germany. 

While we were in Russia there were also delegates from Italy, Germany, 
France, Belgium, and Scandinavia, and there appeared every indication that ' 
the Geneva Conference of 1920 would be the grave of the Second International. 
The Soviet idea, based as it is on occupational rather than residential qualifi- 
cation, gains ground on all hands, and the policy of Revolutionary Russia as 
well as the Third International faces West confronting Industrial Capitalism 
instead — as many imagine — the more economically backward East. Russia's 



Eastern policy is one into which she has been forced, if only to create a diversibn 
for Great Britain and preventing her from continuing to focus counter-tevolu- 
tioriary movements in general. 

I shall deal with the other questions in succeeding articles; but let me say 
clearly here that the delegation arranged their programme apart from the 
official welcomes we received. We went where we liked; we interviewed whom 
we pleased. We talked without let or hindrance to supporters and opponents 
of Soviet institutions alike. We discussed grievances with workers, technical 
and manual. 

The Bolshevist experiment is destined to have the profoundest influence 
upon the development of human institutions, and we shall be compelled more 
and more to examine critically the Soviet plan as explained by its supportei-s 
and advocates instead of blindly accepting the denunciations of its opponents 
and detractors. 

II. — "MILITARISATION" OF LABOUR. 

In practically every country other than Russia, what is called Organisation 
of Labour means the embarrassment and hampering of production and distri- 
bution of wealth. Slur the fact over as we may, the pitched battle between 
Capital and Labour destroys any possibility of genuine co-operation in pro- 
duction. Capital in general seeks constantly to cut the cost of production by 
reducing labour charges. Labour seeks to get as much as it can for as little as 
the employeij will accept in return. In Russia, not only is there no difference 
between the Trade Unions and the administrative heads of Soviet affairs, but 
we find the heartiest co-operation between the Unions, the technicians, and 
the Supreme Council of Public Economy. 

As an illustration, I would refer to a visit to a large locomotive refitting and 
repairing shop near Saratov which I made in conjunction with Sverdloff, 
Acting People's Commissar for Ways and Communications. Both he and I 
impressed on the workers in the railway shops the supreme need to accelerate 
irailway work. I could not help contrasting the reception given to Sverdloff 
and myself and the response to our appeals for discipline with the acrimonious 
temper displayed by the Clyde workers on the occasion of Mr. Lloyd George's 
visit during the war, and his appeals to increase output. 

The difference of working-class outlook is determined by the difference of 
the grounds of appeal. Men will make every sacrifice when they know that it is 
for national and collective well-being, and equally will resist attempts to exploit 
their generosity for individual gain. To realise the position in which Russian 
democracy has been placed since October, 1917, is clearly to understand their 
acceptance of Labour Mobilisation. 

Karl Radek, one of the influential Communist Party Leaders, and Secretary 
of the Third International, puts the position with clarity as follows: 

If Soviet Russia is to extricate itself from the economic disorganisation 
its first task is to rally the scattered forces of the skilled proletariat. If the 
Socialist community has any right at all to throw upon the battlefield hundreds 
of thousands of workers to shed their blood in the name of the liberation of 



the entire working-class the more right it has to say to the skilled workers 
who have dispersed to the villages: "No surprise is entertained at your having 
fled to the villages to escape starvation, but the entire country is doomed to 
ruin and famine unless you return to town. Only by increasing the productivity 
of locomotive repairs, only by beginning to create transport means as well 
as means of production can we save the Russian working-class from death 
by starvation. Just as you are bound to fight for and protect Soviet Russia 
with arms in hand equally so are you obliged to extend your credit to the 
Soviet Government which is a Government of the working-class." , 

This sounds startingly like a statement by Lloyd George when he assumed 
the position of Minister of Munitions. He then said in effect th^t it was necessary 
for the civil authorities to have the same control over the men in the work- 
shops and the factories as the military authorities possessed over the men 
in the trenches. We have, moreover, to bear in mind that Russia's industrial 
and political conditions were shaped largely if not entirely for her by inexorable 
pre-war and post-revolutionary circumstances. Russia lived by exchanging 
food and raw material for manufactured articles. Since 19 17 this process has 
been suspended. She has therefore had to create a new resourcefulness and 
adaptability in producing the things which she previously imported. Added 
to this difficulty it must be understood that both the first and second revolu- 
tions made a great drain on Russia's industrial proletariate. The men who 
manned the barricades, who suffered the most casualties, were the metalworkers 
and those other sections of skilled workers who realised the meaning of the 
class-struggle. Their ranks were again depleted by the formation of the Red 
Armies, of which they were the revolutionary leaven. Added to these factors 
was the constant migration of thousands of engineering skilled and semi- 
skilled workers from the industrial centres to the agricultural areas because 
of the shortage of raw material and of food in the towns after the Second Revolu- 
tion. 

Mobilisation of civilian labour is carried out by Communists and trade unionists 
alike because they understand that it is essential if they are to fight disease, 
improve transport, and produce agricultural implements and manufactured 
articles to exchange with the peasantry for the necessary foodstuffs. Dilution 
will be developed scientifically and the bonus system operates in such a manner 
as to provide the very best incentive to individual initiative and effort. Russia 
can be faced with not even the remotest possibility of unemployment or under- 
employment following upon "over-production" as we are in Western Europe. 
Credit is due to the directors of Soviet policy that, following upon civil war, 
ringed around by enemies, faced with the most appalling difficulties, they 
are embarking upon vast schemes of social reconstruction. They are doing 
more for education than any other country in the world. They are attempting 
more in a few years than economically and industrially advanced countries 
have done in a century. Their motto is "Through Discipline to Freedom". 

When it became imperative to take the power from the hands of the bour- 
geoisie and the remnants of the feudal class, the trade unions raised the demand 
"Labour Control of workshops and factories". Workshop control by CoUegiates 
and Boards of elected Shop Stewards was gradually found to have outlived the 



transitional stage from individual ownership to social ownership, and there 
was no hesitation on the part of the Communist Party and the Trade Unions 
to modify their policy to meet changing requirements. They say frankly that "if 
< One-man Management' can give us better and more rapid production of those 
things of which we stand in paramount need, then introduce such management 
without delay". The trade unions, however, will remain in control of the main 
currents of labour and production, but will hand over the direction of the 
details of management to the most efficient individuals to be obtained. 

In Great Britain and Western Europe the processes of production and 
distribution have been socialised while the product remains individualised. 
In Russia both the processes and the product are socialised. 

I repeat and emphasise what I said before. Russia is working out her own social 
emancipation according to her own racial, historic, economic, and industrial 
needs arid requirements. It does not at all follow that Western Europe should 
in any way studiously or slavishly follow the precise lines of Russia's great 
experiment. The discipline which the Soviet Power has beaten out for itself 
on the anvil of war and counter-revolution has been imposed upon our industrial 
workers by generations of factory and workshop experience. Revolutionary 
Russia marches forward steadily and steadfastly with a rifle in one hand (so 
to speak) and a hammer in the other. The best justification of "Industrial 
Conscription" was and is the expeditious manner in which she re-mobilised 
her Red Armies from industry to the Polish front. 

III. -^ RUSSIA'S CAPACITY FOR WAR. 

Whatever may be said of the Soviet Government no one can deny their 

ability in war. After the decisive overthrow of the Bourgeois in October, 1917, 

the old army simply fell to pieces. They had been beaten and broken in the 

' Kerensky efforts, promoted by the Entente to continue the Imperialist War 

against the German, Austrian and Turkish fronts. 

The Brest Litovsk Peace was unavoidable even had the newly created Soviet 
Government wished to continue war operations. The troops had been badly 
armed, badly clothed, and badly fed. They were also disillusioned regarding 
the Czarist ambitions of Imperial aggrandisement. After the definite Prole- 
tarian Dictatorship had been proclaimed the directors of Russian policy foresaw 
the possibilities of either the Central Powers or the Entente, or perhaps both 
concentrating their forces against the working-class Revolutions. They called 
again and again upon the workers in Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, 
Britain and Italy to throw over their own respective Landlord-Capitalist and 
Imperialist Government. The insistent propaganda of the revolutionary idea 
did more to sap the vitality of German Militarism than is yet generally 
understood. 

While hoping and believing in the ultimate triumph of the Revolutionary 
Idea the Russian Communists are prepared to meet force with force. They 
hastily improvised a new citizen army, the Red leaven of which was the Com- 
munist members of the proletariate. Gradually this army was extended by 
universal conscription until to-day it is in my personal judgment the best 
army in the world. It is the best not necessarily because it is composed of the 
finest fighting material, but mainly because every army is influenced to an 
unestimable degree by the motive of the Cause in which and for which it fights. 
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No army ever fought in a cause worthier than that which inspires the Red 
Soviet Army of Russia. Educational and political propaganda has been worked 
to a fine art. Much or most of what was said in Britain, France, Austria and 
Germany during 1914, 191S, and 1916, in order to obtain recruits and after- 
wards to keep up the national war spirit, was untrue and most of these who 
said it knew in to be untrue. In Russia they have merely to tell the Truth, the 
Whole Truth and nothing else, and this is the basis and the whole of their propa- 
ganda. We were told in Moscow that when prisoners from Murmansk were 
interviewed they showed evidence of perplexity as well as disquiet at the tactics 
of the Red Soldiery. The British prisoners exclaimed: "Let them come against 
us with bayonets, machine guns, tanks or gas and we'll show them what we 
are made of, but how can we fight men who offer us leaflets and pamphlets?" 
While members of the Delegation were at the Polish Front they saw a shell 
which explodes and drops among the Poles thousands of leaflets in their own 
language telling them how they are being used as the tools and instruments 
of the Polish Barons co-operating with the Entente Imperialists, and headed 
always with "Workers of the World, Unite." 

During our stay in Moscow, at the special invitation of Madame Balabanoff, 
I went to the All-Russian War Department, and spoke with General Kamenieff , 
Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Armies, and Skliansky, who is the Acting 
Chairman of the Russian Revolutionary Military Council. The latter, by the way, 
presented me with the Military Medal of which so much has been written. 

We talked with military men and were impressed with the thoroughgoing 
efficiency of all we saw and heard. I have met personally the late Lord Kit- 
chener, and Lord Derby who succeeded him as Minister of War. I have visited the 
British War Office on numerous occasions, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that the Soviet military institutions and the atmosphere of competency prevailing 
compares very favourably with our own. 

We saw the manufacture of light and heavy artillery, of tanks and aeroplanes, 
and war equipment in general. Russia, like most other countries, devotes the 
best of her constructive powers to waging war. This policy has been forced upon 
. her by the concentration of capitalist hatred in Europe and America. 

We witnessed numerous military parades and displays by the garrisons of 
Petrograd and Moscow as well as other important military centres. The per- 
sonnel of the Army was as good as anything I have seen in Great Britain during 
the years of the war, the officers and men manifesting not only physique, but 
a spirit of mental determination. Through the good offices of our old Socialist 
friend Petroff, I talked with many of the Russian soldiers and sailors, and the 
question ever on their lips was: Why are the British workers fighting against 
the Russian workers, who only wish to establish Communism to improve the 
economic conditions of themselves and their dependents? Needless to say, I was 
unable to reply to such pertinent questions. 

My fellow delegate, Purcell, who, being a woodworker, was interested in the 
construction of aeroplanes in Great Britain during the war, says that the aero- 
plane factories he saw compare favourably with anything we had here at that 
time,- 

Military service is of course compulsory, and military training is also compul- 
sory to men between the ages of 18 and 40. Those between 14 and 18 have to 
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undergo physical drill as part of their civil education. Corps of Boy Scouts and 
Girl Guides are in existence in all the populous centres. There is the most devoted 
attention to the wounded by the nurses of the Red Army, and one of the most 
striking of the banners carried during the Moscow parade bore the inscription: 
"Courage and endurance to the Red Hospitals". The Red Army is better clothed 
and better shod and fed than any other section of the population. While I mad^ 
numerous enquiries, with all the tact and discretion at my disposal, regarding! 
the numbers of men on ration strength, I was met always by polite statements 
that nobody knew and nobody could say. It would appear, however, that there 
must be at least six million men waging war, preparing for war, or providing 
material for war purposes. 

My own opinion is that the Allies, knowing by means of their Political In- 
telligence Department that Poland had not the ghost of a chance against Soviet 
Russia, have been pursuing the same plan in regard to Russia as they found 
so effective in regard to Germany: to occupy as much of their man-power 
as they possibly could in order to weaken them in the rear and prevent that 
social reconstruction which would make Russia the most favourable countty 
in the world for the working-class. 

Regarding the so-called rival schools of Eastern and Western Policy,, the 
overwhelming majority of those who shape Russia's policy turn their eyes 
towards the West to the reconstruction on socialist lines of the whole of Western 
Europe. Their capacity to wage war will be improved by the recovery of the 
Donetz basin coal area, and the occupation of Baku with its millions of tons 
of oil for fuel purposes. 

In an interesting conversation with Petrovsky, who is the Director of all the 
Officers' Training Schools, he confidently assured me that there was not the 
remotest chance of Russia producing a second Napoleon who might possibly 
overthrow the Communist Revolution and establish a military dictatorship. 
The bulk of the officers are recruited from the working-class, and they are 
inspired with the Communist idea. There is, moreover, the fact that the popu- 
lation of the towns is drilled and armed and equipped in order to maintain their 
control of the workshops and factories. Russia, in my judgment, could not 
attempt imperialist wars, for while the soldiery and more particularly the 
peasantry will fight for defensive purposes, their morale would be instantly 
destroyed were a real aggressionist enterprise commenced. 



IV. — THINGS IN GENERAL. 

I started the invited series of impressions which the Mail could not or would 
not publish without indicating very much about the actual conditions of life 
in Russia. It is the intention of the British Socialist Party to reprint the four 
Herald articles with some amplifications as a pamphlet as early as oppor- 
tunity will permit, and those who care can readily see some phases of Russian 
life through the eyes of a proletarian. 

In Petrograd and Moscow one sees every aspect of City and Metropolitan 
life completely changed. The main streets, while being thronged with people 
going to and fro, present an outward appearance of perpetual bankruptcy. 
Shops, cafes, stores, hotels are closed and shuttered. To those who like places 
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such as fashionable shopping thoroughfares life must be almost unendurable. 
I must confess I longed now and then to go into some place and order a decent 
lunch or dinner such as one finds in any capitalist city, but there was simply 
"n'othing doing". One of the best illustrations I can give of the effects of the 
Revolution, as compared with conditions under Capitalism, was the reply 
given to one of my questions by that incarnation of the spirit of Working-Class 
Dictatorship, Angelica Balabanoff. I said to her: "Why is it that in little Estho- 
nia which is in about the same latitude as the Petrograd area, and enjoys 
the same kind of climatic conditions, there appears to be an abundance of 
cheese, butter, eggs, milk, bacon, etc., on sale in the shops while there is no 
evidence of the existence of these things in Petrograd?" She replied by saying 
that if I made close enquiries among the workers both in Esthonia and Russia 
I would make several interesting discoveries. Firstly, that in Esthonia these 
nourishing foodstuffs mentioned never appeared on the tables of the workers. 
They could not afford them. Although there appeared to be an abundance on 
sale in the shops, it was in fact only within the reach of the relatively well- 
to-do sections of the community. The children of the Reval workers lived 
mainly or entirely on rye-bread as their parents did, while the middle-class, 
the bourgeois, the military heads, and those who by hook or by crook could 
put their hands on sufficient Esthonian marks might eat to repletion. Now, 
in Petrograd, and in fact throughout Soviet Russia, whatever nourishing foods 
there are at the disposal of the Soviet Authorities go to the care and feeding 
of the children and the invalids, utterly irrespective of the' class to which 
previously they belonged. Balabanoff said further" imagine, but only for the 
sake of illustration, that the bourgeois system were reintroduced into Petrograd, 
shops would open as if by magic, food would appear on the counters and in 
the windows, not because any more had been produced, but the supplies brought 
on view and obtained by Landlords, Capitalists and their principal supporters 
would be taken from that which now goes to the children and the infirm". 

All the foregoing was quite borne out by subsequent investigations both in 
Russia and afterwards on my return journey through Esthonia. Everywhere 
we went we saw for ourselves conditions were bad, as we were frankly told, 
but always we heard they were much worse in 1918 and 1919. I consider that 
the Russian fatalist outlook on life has helped the people to endure as they 
have the terrible privations following on six years of war, two bitterly con- 
tested revolutions and innumerable counter-revolutionary movements internal 
and extiernal. Most of the distribution of foodstuffs, boots and clothing is carried 
on through State distributive agencies which is an extension of the work of 
the Co-operative Movement. Every man and woman rendering social service 
is paid in roubles, and in addition food and clothing cards or coupons, which 
enable them to get their supplies at one-tenth of the price obtaining in the 
speculative markets. 

The Drama, Opera, the Ballet and Kinema performances are enjoying un- 
precedented popularity. I spoke to the leading tenor at the Petrograd Opera 
House where they were performing Gluck's "Orpheus", and I also spoke to 
the conductor of the admirable orchestra. Chaliapin was singing regularly 
at the "Hermitage", Moscow, and I had an interesting conversation with 
Madame Chaliapin while in Petrograd. It may interest atrocity mongers and 
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others who say that the Soviet Power has destroyed Art to know that Chaliapin, 
whom we heard singing at Reval, and who was perfectly free to come to London 
or Paris where he can command his own price, prefers to go back to Moscow 
to sing to the people, and he himself remains a plain, member of the Artistes' 
Professional Union, together with the scene-shifters and programme-sellers. 
In my brief talks with the leading tenor, the conductor of the orchestra, and 
Madame Chaliapin, they all unquestionably agreed that the audiences in Russia 
are far more appreciative than they were under the old regime. The tickets 
are distributed mainly through the trade unions and the garrisons, and at 
such prices as bring t"hem within the reach of the humblest Russian worker. 
The artistes, in general, agreed they were not politicians, and concerned them- 
selves more with art than politics, and they looked forward to a period when 
the population, including themselves, would be enabled to enjoy the higher stan- 
dard of living procurable when the nation devotes its energies to more pro- 
ductive effortSj rather tharr — as it is dojag, to^d^ — ^waging war and breaking 
down counter-revolution. 

The problem of prostitution is being dealt with in the only really effective; 
way, that is, by destroying the economic causes of prostitution. The elite of the 
demi-monde of course came to Western Europe as part of the entourage of the 
nobility and bourgeoisie. The others, being deprived of their more or less well- 
to-do patrons, have perforce to seek employment in some useful form of occu- 
pation. 

Although some of our temperance friends have said that we have nothing 
to learn from Russia, I am convinced that the prohibition of the sale of alcohol 
in Russia has led to physical, social, and moral regeneration. Everyone to whom 
I spoke agreed that the revolution could not have been maintained had the 
sale of intoxicants been continued. What will happen after the transitional 
period has been passed remains to be seen, but I come back to Western Europe 
believing profoundly that if we have to pass through a revolutionary crisis 
prohibition will be absolutely essential during the period of transition. 

To sum up, I believe more and more in discipline and organisation. Disci- 
pline first of all to break down the capitalist system, and then strict military and 
industrial discipline in order to establish the Socialist or Communist State. 

I will supplement the foregoing by saying that in my judgment and in the 
judgment of our comrade Lenin, it is essential that the Socialists of the 
Left must achieve unity if they are to carry on successfully the work of emanci- 
pating the working-class from Capitalism and Landlordism. Far-reaching events 
are pending in Eastern Europe which will have the profoundest effect upon 
the Western nations. We have seen the Red Armies, and their physical and 
moral energy. 

The movement in Great Britain has been chaotic because of our intense 
individualism and because we possess many forms of liberty without the con- 
tent of liberty. The imminent breakdown of the capitalist system makes it 
imperative that we should subordinate our individualisms, our own personal 
conceptions regarding tactics, and our own futile sectionalisms in order to 
consolidate all the forces of the Left. 

In a conversation I had with Lenin I asked him whether in view of the need 
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for peace so manifest in Russia the delegates should on their return concentrate 
all their energies and efforts on the restoration of peace and the opening up 
of trade relationships between Great Britain and Russia; or whether we should 
assiduously propagate the ideas of the Third International and work consistently 
and systematically for the overthrow of capitalism in Western Europe which 
might for a time prevent Russia from getting those things of which she stood 
in so p&ramount a need. Lenin's reply was incisive and conclusive: 

"Let those who believe in peace work for peace; and let those who believe 
in Communism and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat work for the over- 
throw of Capitalism." 

He indicated further that in his judgment the capitalists of Western Europe 
and of America would not and could not make a real peace between themselves 
and Soviet Russia for the simple reason that the great Communistic experiment 
would offer such an example to the proletarians of the whole world that it 
would provide more forceful propaganda by example than all our precepts. 

I and others of the Delegation, therefore, have returned from Russia to offer 
such encouragement as we may to the attempts to form a definite Communist 
Party based upon the unalterable conception of proletarian or working-class 
dictatorship. The influence of definitely Socialist organisations upon the vast 
mass of the people in the past has been small because of the exclusiveness of 
Socialist teaching. We have to make it increasingly clear to the workers — and 
especially the manual workers — that there is no hope of any real improvement 
in their economic status unless and until they break the vicious system of 
capitalism which exploits them. We have to show them that Proletarian Dic- 
tatorship can only come by means of the assumption of control of the mines, 
factories, workshops, railways, docks, and means of production and transport 
generally. Every intelligent trade unionist must be made the centre of organi- 
sation and propaganda of the idea of the proletarian control of industry. 

During the transitional period which lies ahead there must be a great measure 
of discipline, mutually imposed and mutually accepted by those who will join 
in the fight for the triumph of communist ideas. When the movement was in 
that stage of development when many of our schemes were impracticable because 
of the want of economic preparedness, we could all do much as we liked and 
say what we would, but during the coming months we must ourselves give and 
expect from others as much solidarity and loyalty to the decisions and programme 
of the Communist Party as we expect trade unionists to give to their fellows 
in an industrial dispute. Individuals there will be of course who cannot and will 
not work under these disciplinary influences. They will always remain a law 
unto themselves, but faced with the stubborn fight which lies immediately ahead 
many or most will subordinate their own personal conceptions as to the right 
measures, methods and tactics to the general will of the members of the Party. 

There are many who-lrelieve the Revolution can be achieved and will be achie- 
ved without force. We must respect their convictions; we must solicit their 
assistance. We must go on by every means in our power to make our policy 
of direct action effective, and when the time comes that the proprietary classes 
will refuse to yield one jot or tittle, we must be prepared to act in defence of our- 
selves and the proletarian interests we claim to represent. There must be a good 
deal of tolerance from each section of Socialist thought to the other. Lenin has 
said again and again, and the members of the Communist Party in Russia 
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are largely with him: — We must use Parliamentary arid other electoral plati 
forms as a means of propaganda never relying upon Parliament to give usi 
control of land and industrial capital, but working steadfastly towards promoti^ 
a conception in the minds of the toiling masses that "Those who would bei 
free must themselves strike the blow". 

In conclusion, let me quote the text which hung over our hotel in Moscoi^ 
and which met our eyes whenever we left or entered: 

„We started the Revolution, comrades — we started it alone; let us finisl| 
it together". 

ROBERT WILLIAMi 
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iBVIOUSLY the effects of the World War have been particularly 
disastrous for those countries which have suffered military 
reverse. At the cost of the latter the victors have at least the 
possibility of recovering part of their losses. This power is wielded 
mercilessly by the Entente in exactly the same way as the van- 
quished states would have wielded it had the tables been turned. By the terms 
of the Armistice and Peace Treaty the Entente has compelled the Central • 
Powers to surrender raw material and plant to such an extent that restoration 
may be almost despaired of, because so many years of assiduous and strenuous 
labour are essential; for with the annexation of important economic areas the 
Entente has exhausted the resources of their foes, whereas on the other hand 
in those countries ravaged by the war the fundaments of civilisation have 
been extensively destroyed. The consequences of the war, and perhaps to a 
greater extent the process of internal reconstruction, — in the case of certain 
nations completed quite openly and still steadily proceeding in the case of most 
others — have contributed considerably to the difficulties of healing the econo- 
mic maladies of those nations stricken by war. The vanquished states do not 
yet know their new frontiers; they do not yet know the amount of indem- 
nities payable; or what payment facilities will be accorded thefti. This uncertain 
state of affairs is reflected by the conditions on German railways. 

THE GERMAN RAILWAY SYSTEM. 

The German Railway System has suffered grievous loss through the Peace 
Treaty. The territories which have been definitely segregated from Germany, 
together with all state property and particularly all the railways in such districts, 
have been handed over to the new sovereign states. The Railways, for example, 
in the former imperial territories {Alsace and Lorraine) have been surrendered 
to France; the railways in the districts of Eupen and Malmedy to Belgium; 
in the district of Leobschiitz etc. to Czecho-Slovakia; a part of the system in 
Posen and in West Prussia to Poland; in Memel to the future Litauen; in the 
northern part of Schleswig to Denmark; moreover all railways within the Saar 
Basin, which has been placed under the authority of the League of Nations for 
15 years. Altogether the permanent loss to the German Republic amounts to 
7177 kilometres of railroad. The total length of railway now amounts to 52111 
kilometres made up as follows: Prussian-Hessian Section 35224, Bavarian 
Section 8264, Saxon Section 2879, Wurtemburg Section 2044, Baden Section 
1846, Mecklenburg Section 1177, Oldenburg Section 674 km. 

The foregoing figures refer exclusively to standard gauge lines. The narrow 
gauge lines have only a total lenght of 1044 kilometres. 

THE STAFF. 

The figures quoted hereunder give the numerical strength of all grades in 
the railway service: 1913 1919 1920 

Officials 28 1 178 377266 429479 

Workers 459324 718966 614141 

Total 740502 1096232 1043620 



In comparison with 1913 a considerable increase has takeri place in the 
number of staff employed. This is attributed, for the most part, to the 8-hours 
day, the extended annual furlough, the revised turns of duty, abandonment of 
the system of payment by results and the reduced output of labour. 

The improvement of this state of affairs during 1920 as compared with 1919 
may be observed in the fluctuation in the number of the staff. A reduction amoun- 
ting to 52642 of the total number of persons employed took place during the 
financial year 1920, despite the greater working and the increased volume 
of traffic. * " , , 

The absolute and relative increase of the number of officials in comparison 
with 1919 is explained by the re-adjustment of grades of the officials and 
workers (Transfer of a great number of non-privileged grades to the recognised 
staff of officials). 

Let us take the numbers for the year 1913, namely a total of 740502 persons 
— the staff on the seceded sections of the system with approximately 50000 
employees has been practically made up once more through an increased 
demand for extensive improvements to rolling stock and roads — and allow 
25 % for the introduction of the Eight-Hours Day, 2 % for extended 
furlough, and 6 % for increase of labour due to various causes, a total is then 
obtained of 988000 persons for 1913. In contrast to thiSj a total of 1.043.620 
employees is estimated for 1920, that is to say, for an extra staff of 55. 000 persons. 
This roughly calculated surplus staff of at least 55.000 employees is now to be 
gradually dispensed with. 

The 1043620 employees are distributed as follows: 

Traffic Managers' Department 
Officials with a duly authorised appointment 37iio8 

Officials without a duly authorised appointment 58371 

Employees engaged by private treaty 2176 

Non-privileged grades doing recognised official's duties 82353 

Ordinary Traffic Grades 179182 

Maintenance Grades 139295 

Shopmen 211135 

ADJUSTMENT OF RAILWAY FINANCE. 

In spite of the increase in the volume of traffic, the working output, and the 
extension of the permanent way during 1921, a reduction of staff amounting 
to About 46000 employees is estimated. The staff will be reduced to approxi- 
mately 997000 and consequently the surplus of staff for 1921, as shown by 
the index-number for 19 13 will only be 9000 persons. This reduction of staff 
is partly dictated by the stern necessity of stabilising railway finance. In the 
estimate for 1920 the income was fixed at 14.9 milliard marks, whereas the 
expenditure is fixed at 29.3 milliard marks. The deficit for last year 
therefore amounted to 14.3 milliards or about 100 % of total income. For 
every 100 marks received either as fares or as carriage from railway users, 
the State must contribute a further 100 marks. By means of revised fares and 
carriage charges to be enforced shortly, the Ministry of Transport proposes to 
increase the income from 14.9 milliard marks yielded in 1920, to 27.6 milliards 
to be realised during 1921. This estimated income for 1921 amounting to 27.6 
milliards may be set against an estimated expenditure of 31.2 milliards. This 
still reveals a deficit of 3.6 milliards, and betokens that the subsidy payable 



for every lOO marks income on account of passenger and goods traffic will 
be reduced to i8 marks. 

It must be admitted that the reduction of the deficit from 14.4 milliard marks 
to approximately 3.6 milliards in one year will be a meritorious accomplishment, 
but unfortunately the estimate fails to take all realities into account. Firstly, 
a footnote to these estimates states that a further 2.5 milliards must be expended 
this year in the Work's Department and for new sundry items. A further addi- 
tional sum of 2 milliards will be necessary for the recently conceded advances 
of wages and salaries. This will bring the total expenditure to 35.7 milliards and 
the deficit to 8.1 milliard marks. The state subsidy for every 100 marks received 
as income will therefore still amount to 30 marks. Complete adjustment of 
railway finance is still far distant. Increase of rates has been imposed in Germany 
practically to the limits of possibility. 

A summary of fares and rates is subjoined. 

A. PASSENGER TRAFFIC: 

The parliamentary rate expressed in pfennigs per kilometre amounted to: 

1. Fares for ordinary Passenger Trains: 

1st Class 2nd Class 3rd Class 4th Class 
To the 31st March 1918 7 4.5 3 2 

From the 1st March 1920 54 23.94 14-44 9 

Increases 671% 432% 381% 350% 

2. The monthly season ticket rates have been increased in the 2nd class by 
349% and in the 3rd class by 333%. 

3. The monthly season ticket rates for school pupils available for 30 journeys 
■ have been increased in the 2nd class by 225% and in the 3rd class by 227%. 

4. Workmen's Tickets have been increased by 260% and the luggage rates 
by about 500%. 

5. The Express Goods Service tariff has been increased by 586%. 

B. GOODS TRAFFIC. 

Carriage rates expressed in Marks per ton: 
For a distance Rails Specified Raw 

of (in kilo- Machinery Pig Iron Coals Material 

metres). • ■ 

Carriage rates per ton in Marks 

1921 1914 1921 1914 1921 

69 6.5 40 2 22.2 

197 18.7 III 10.5 55-20 

264 25.7 146 13.3 62.8 

In the first half of 1921 fares and carriage rates will be considerably increased, 
the latter by at least 65 %. Instead of effecting a radical reform of admini- 
stration and of the system of handling the Ministry of Transport has confined 
itself to a mechanical increase of charges and a promise to economise wherever 
possible. According to our experience the method and subject of economy will 
be for the most part wrong. 

RESUMPTION OF COMPANY CONTROL. 

The gigantic deficit on the German Railways has been responsible for a contro- 
versy in the German Press on the efficacy of a return to Private Administration. 
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Before the war public opinion was overwhelmingly in favour of the opposite 
point of view. The principle of state-owned railways was realised in most 
countries on the mainland of Europe. State Ownership on a wide scale had 
in fact been accomplished in Germany, Austria, Italy and Switzerland. In 
France at least a commencement had been made. In England and the United 
States of America the government undertook the administration of railways 
during the war and reserved themselves the right to convert them into state 
owned undertakings. The legislature of America has now decided to hand 
back the railways to the companies; and in England it is probable that a similar 
decision will be carried into effect. France still gives preference to a private- 
owned system and contemplates the transfer of the recently acquired state 
railways in Alsace and Lorraine to two of the great private companies. In 
Austria and Hungry the press announce negotiations with foreign financiers 
on the possibility of leasing the state railways to private companies. Powerful 
influences at work in these countries regard the surrender of state-owned under- 
takings as a means of rescue for the railways not, however, in principle but as 
a financial expedient. In Germany the case is similar. Quite recently in this 
country, where the state-owned railways can be regarded as exemplary, serious 
proposals have also been made aiming at any rate at a joint system (joint stock 
companies with participation by the state). In view of the possibility of an 
adjustment of railway finance, the attempts of the monarchists to hand over 
the state railways to private capital through the introduction of a "joint" 
system can be regarded as defeated. As social-democrats we think it our duty 
not only to retain the state railways as a socialised undertaking but also to 
develop the railways socially and technically into a model industry. The bour- 
geois pronouncement, namely, that socialisation means subsidisation can 
then be effectively combated. 

AMALGAMATION OF CONFEDERAL SYSTEMS. 

During the year 1920 an amalgamation of confederal systems was accomplished 
on the German State Railways. On the 30th April 1919 the Constitution Com- 
mittee of the National Assembly at Weimar adopted at first reading a clause 
in the Constitution, in accordance with article 171 of which the German Rail- 
ways were to be transferred by negotiation to the ownership and administration 
of the nation at latest by ist April 192 1. Owing to the precarious condition 
of the system during the autumn of 1919 it was deemed advisible to postpone 
the transfer for one year. A deciding factor was that the confederal states were 
scarcely in a position to assume the responsibility for the increasing deficit 
in view of the surrender of fiscal autonomy to the nation after the ist April 1920. 
The nation must pay indemnification amounting to 40 or 43 milliard marks, 
whereas the computed capital invested in the transferred lines amounted to 
approximately igj milliards. The nation has, therefore, contracted such heavy 
liabilities that it will be very difficult, even with a gradual adjustment of railway 
finance, to meet the annual liability of about 2 milliard marks for interest. 

STAFF COUNCIL. 

The staffs on all state railways have been taken into National Service, and all 
employees have been guaranteed the concessions acquired hitherto. Classifica- 
tion within the various grades has necessitated a special agreement, and unequal 
rates of pay have been adjusted as far as possible. This was negotiated and secured 



jointly by means olaStaff Council of German railwaymen attached to theNational 
Ministry of Transport. This consists of a select committee of 5 and an extended 
council of 25 persons. Conditions of transfer for all railway grades were consi- 
dered by this Council, and other questions of a legal and financial character. 
For this purpose a number of Sub-Committees were formed namely, the Agree- 
ments, Organisation, Staff, Finance and Wages Sub-Committees, in which 
the Staff Council assiduously co-operated and dealt with staff questions of far- 
reaching importance. The Select Committee of the Staff Council is still in 
existence. The Officials' Councils, which will commence activities in the near 
future, will duly become the legal representative body for this section. 

PROVISIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND THE COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS. 
The problem of complete organisation of National Railways has still to be 
faced. A provisional decree on administration of National Railways has been 
enforced as from the 5th May 1920. The responsibilities assumed by the Ministry 
of Transport under the direction of the Minister, Herr Groner, embrace various 
departments, namely, the Administration, Staff, Traffic, Works, Fares and 
Charges, Finance, and Supervisory Departments. In the course of the year the 
Technical-Mechanical, Electric Traction and Fuel, and, finally, the Building 
Departments have also been embraced. The reform in the Administration and 
Works departments has not yet been completed. An Advisory Committee of 
Experts in the Ministry of Transport has been formed in accordance with a 
decision of the Reichstag dated the 30th July, 1920, to whom the task has been 
entrusted of investigating the economic condition of the railways, the causes 
of financial difficulties and the possibility of reorganisation; that is to say also 
the problems of organisation. The Advisory Committee comprises 12 members 
of the Reichstag, 12 members of the Provisional National Economic Council 
and 14 members appointed by the minister of transport including 4 members 
of the railwaymen's trade unions. The Advisory Committee has formed several 
Sub-Committees to conduct preliminary investigations in respect of each ques- 
tion. 

RE-ORGANISATION OF RAILWAY SHOPS. 

Particular attention is devoted to railway shops, because the efficiency of 
railway working is only possible when the Railway Shops and their plant are 
in full running order. Unfortunately the shops were and still are inadequately 
equipped. In order to overhaul for further service such locomotives and rolling 
stock as were worn out during the course of the war, it was necessary to 
introdtice'a new system of administration into the main railway shops. Special 
Committees of Enquiry have been appointed in which the officials taking part 
are liberated from ordinary duties to enable exclusive attendance to their new 
activities. These Committees, particularly those dealing with labour methods and 
material, have compiled valuable material dealing with the reconstruction of 
workshops and of plant after many months' laborious work in Main Shops and Sub- 
Shops.Nine members of our union have taken part in these investigations. In April 
1920 the construction of 3 model establishments was authorised at Grunewald, 
Leinhausen and Darmstadt, in order to test the practicability and efficiency 
of the new system before authorising its general application to all railway shops 
throughout Germany. There are 102 main railway shops and 17 Sub-shops in 
Germany. The above-mentioned decree also outlines the whole programme of 



economic and works' reorganisation. The three managers at the head of the 
model shops, known officially as workmanagers have to follow the policy 
prescribed in the new system. The principal object of the new system of admini- 
stration is to bring the works up-to-date, to bring their organisation and plant 
into line with approved private undertakings. In addition to uniform director- 
ship and an increase of technical staff in the management, clerical and super- 
visory departments, it is intended that more adaptability and freedom of action 
shall be introduced, which the old system excluded. Up to now the managers 
of the various works have neither obtained their own material nor extended 
their shops by additional plant etc. without the authority of the minister. 
Everything had to be obtained by application to the centre and only within 
the limitations of the vote for Ways and Means, and owing to this the railway 
shops for the most part have become obsolete and devoid of business foundation. 

REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENTS TO LOCOMOTIVES AND ROLLING STOCK. 

During the war the German railways were subject to the greatest possible 
pressure. This notwithstanding the necessary and timely replacements of locomotives 
and rolling stock, also the necessary overhauls and axle inspections were not carried 
out. Matters went so far that the copper and brass parts were removed from 
locomotives and carriages, and delivered to manufacturers of munition. During 
the war certain rolling stock, valuable raw material, and plant were also given 
to Germany's Allies. After the war the German railway system was taxed 
with the Treaty of Versailles and its enormous demand for material, which 
deprived Germany of the remainder of her good and efficient working material. 

According to an official statement, the quantity surrendered hitherto amounts 
to at least 3000 locomotives with a current value of at least 3 milliard marks; 
6000 passenger coaches with a current value of at least i J milliard marks; 
150000 trucks with a current value of at least 9 milliard marks; 2000 luggage 
vans with a current value of at least ^ milliard marks. Total 13^ milliard marks. 

Replacement and repairs although much overdue were at length commenced. 
There was as much work as could possibly be done to meet absolutely essential 
demands. The quantity of repairs had increased beyond measure. This state 
of affairs was indicated by the fact that the number- of repairs to trucks at 
railway shops increased from 24300 in 1913 to 98000 in the year 1920. Not 
included are the repairs given out to private contractors. The jump in the quan- 
tity of repairs in the hands of contractors is shown by a contrast of 27863 
trucks for the period between the end of 19 16 and the ist May 19 19, namely, 
for a period of about two and a half years, with approximately 20000 for 'the 
period between 24th January 1920 and the 2Sth April 1920, namely, for a period 
of only three months. 

The average cost to repair a truck in 1919 amounted to 8400 marks; at 
the present time the amount is considerably more. Not only is the rolling stock 
in a chronic state of disrepair, but also all railway equipment, the permanent 
ways, the stations, bridges, subways etc. are in urgent need of replacement 
and repair. The longer this work is postponed the greater will be the cost. 

The cause of the high cost of repairs is in the first place the enormous advance 
in the prices of material and raw materials. In consequence of war-time pro- 
duction make-shift had to be made with bad material. As a result, repairs were 
again necessary within a short time. 
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PHENOMENAL ADVANCE IN THE PRICE OF REQUISITES AND RAW 

MATERIAL. 

A few examples are quoted with regard to prices: Wood has increased 40 times 
in price, iron 35 times, and the other metals in some cases have increased 
considerably more. Permanent way material (points, metals, etc.) has 
increased 30 times in price; coal, 16 to 30 times; paints, 50 times; glass, 
50 times; locomotives, 12 times (one locomotive at present costs 1200000 
marks) ; and the other railway requisites have increased 20 times in prices. 

The following figures will also be of interest: 

Cost per ton in 1914 May 1920 

Pig Iron 1 1000 Mk. 3620 Mk. 

Iron Bars 97 — 9900 ,, 3650 

Universal Iron 97 — 9900 ,, 4050 

Band Iron 115 — 12200 ,, 4050 

Strong Tinned Iron 10500 ,, 47oo 

Medium „ „ 11750 „ 5535 

Fine Tinned Iron (i millimetre and more) 12500 ,, 2585 

Malleable Iron "750 ,. 415° 

The above figures indicate that the highest price of iron in May 1920 was 
simply enormous. Prices have now declined. 

The price for manufactured articles shows a similar increase of price. One 
ton of iron rails in 1913 cost 118 Mk. on the ist May 1920, 3752 Mk. per 
ton. One ton of Shackle-Plates for securing rails cost 230 Mk. in 19 13; on 
the 1st May 1920 they cost 5159 Mk. per ton. In view of these advances in 
price it cannot be wondered that the working of German railways must 
involve a formidable deficit. 

ROLLING STOCK. 

The amount of rolling stock available since the war is as follows: 

as at 1st April 1914 as at ist Oct. 1920 

Locomotives and Tenders 22591 23549 

Passenger Carriages 45030 36800 

Luggage Vans 12140 8600 

Trucks 49543° about 487000 

On the ist October 1920 there were available for service 17516 locomotives, 
that is to say 5000 less than in the year I914. The average number of locomo- 
tives under repair is 6000. The endeavours made in 1920 were confined to pro- 
visional attempts to overcome the enormous wear and tear caused by the war. 
Many years will pass before the traces of the war have been removed from 
our railways. 

THE COLLAPSE. 

As far as the personal factors are concerned, t-he monarchists hold the Revo- 
lution responsible for the collapse of railway finance. The Revolution abolished 
the piece-work system in railway shops and was responsible for the application 
of the 8-hours' working day to the railway system. Both concessions have given 
rise to a veritable outburst from the monarchists and the Stinnes' Party. These 
declare that the Revolution has caused an inundation of the railway service 
with superfluous labour, a decline in labour output by railwaymen, and an 



alleged "rapacity" of railwaymen and railway of ficials. In reality these are phe- 
nomena likewise produced by the war. The increase of staff on the railways and 
in the shops was a consequence of demobilisation orders, owing to which the 
number of shopmen, on the Prussian-Hessian System for example, was increased 
from 108000 in November 1918 to 166000 in August 1919, i. e. by 35 %. 
The decline in labour output was, moreover, a consequence of under-feeding 
during wartime, and further intensified by the shattering of nerves endured 
by the nation after military defeat. The rapacity of railwaymen so much empha- 
sised by the monarchists is also a consequence of the war. This alleged "rapa- 
city" economically understood, is nothing more than the reflex of the collapse 
in the exchanges, which has depreciated the purchasing power of our paper 
mark from 60 pfennigs to 8 pfennigs of its former value. 

THE STRIKE MOVEMENT OF 1919. 

The "rapacity" of railwaymen, unshackled from all restrictions imposed 
hitherto by the prohibition of trade unionism, soon showed itself in a pronounced 
manner. In December 1918 the first strike movement commenced. This move- 
ment swept aside the old wages regulations, which was a masterpiece of Prussian 
Civil-Servicebureaucracy with its manifold grades, wage groups, and local wage 
categories, of which there were no less than 23. In January 1919 a series of 
short wage-movements occurred in the Eastern Provinces (Danzig, Dirschau, 
Marienburg, Osterode in East Prussia). The strike of railway shopmen at 
Oels (Silesia) occurred in March; and the East Prussian wage movement in 
May. All the other strikes had a more or less political character, like the general 
strike in Greater Berlin in January against the Ebert-Scheidemann Govern- 
ment; furthermore the general strike ordered by the Brunswick Confederate 
Government in memory of two communist leaders who met their fate in Bruns- 
wick (20/21 January) . The railwaymen obeyed either voluntarily or compulsorily 
whilst the officials protested in public. Similar sympathetic strikes — one, 
for example to the memory of a foreign agitator — occurred among railwaymen 
in Frankfort-on-Maine, Harburg, Nordhausen and Eberswalde. The strikes 
in January came to an end after a two days stoppage of work in the Goods 
Station at Halle, where the workers in collaboration with the shopmen 
erforced the removal of several officials. In February and March the whole 
country was embroiled in a number of political strikes of widespread 
importance, for instance, the Spartacist general strike in the Ruhr District, 
the general strike in Central Germany, and the March strike at Berlin. In 
April the less important general strike in Brunswick was declared by the 
popular government because of the proclamation of a Soviet Republic. 
Simultaneously a one day's general strike was declared at Magdeburg 
because of the arrest of three leaders of the Independent Social-Democratic 
Party, in which movement the railwaymen played a conspicuous part. 
The several days' strike of railwaymen at Danzig, Stolp, Marienburg and 
Graudenz, at first a movement for an increased cost-of-living bonus, finally 
assumed a political character in Danzig. The strike of shopmen and goods 
porters at Gleiwitz at the end of April was due to local conditions, and was 
directed against the military guards on the frontier. During May matters went 
even smoother than in the month preceding. A two days' stoppage occurred 
at the goods station in Stettin due to the presence of the military in the station. 
A three days' general strike was declared at Konigsberg in sympathy with 



arrested leaders of the Independent Socialists, and was accompanied 
by a citizens' strike of retaliation. Finally a one day's strike of protest was 
proclaimed by the shopmen at Opladen against the separatist aspirations of 
the Rhine Provinces. After a brief interval a strike movement confined exclusive- 
ly to the railways was undertaken in July at Frankfort which extended to the 
Western Districts: Frankfort, Mainz, Hanover and Altona. It may be mentioned 
that at the end of June a strike broke out among railwaymen in the Berlin Dis- 
trict, which took the character of an unauthorised wage strike. The strike 
movement in the Western Districts was a continuation of this unauthorised 
wage strike. Speaking generally the "Provisional Central Committee of Prussian- 
Hessian Railwaymen's Councils" and the extremist Vigilance Committee at 
Frankfort-on-Main were behind this movement, for which the union disclaimed 
all responsibility. In the main only workers took part in these movements, 
not the officials who only came more or less to the foreground at Erfurt in July 
with the attempt at "democratisation" of the railway administration, and a 
short time afterwards, at Breslau, where in addition to the men a considerable 
section of the subordinate officials came out on strike for staff co-determination 
and to enforce the introduction of the Works' Councils system inside the Railway 
Administration. 

STRIKES IN CONNECTION WITH THE "KAPP PUTSCH" OF 1920. 

The year 1920 also commenced unauspiciously. During the early days of 
January signs of a storm were perceived. On the 2nd December, 1919, negotia- 
tions had commenced in the Prussian Ministry of Railways for a wages settlement 
— the first for Workers on Prussian-Hessian State Railways — which owing 
to the difficulties and the extent of the work could only proceed gradually. Irres- 
ponsible elements exploited the obvious tension during the course of the nego- 
tiations to incite the railwaymen by means of inaccurate announcements on the 
state of the negotiations. Unauthorised strikes broke out in consequence, 
particularly in the dense traffic areas of Elberfeld, Essen and Cologne, and in a 
part of the Miinster District. At Breslau brief stoppages took place in the shops 
and on the system. Unrest also prevailed at Stettin and Kattowitz. In the district 
of Frankfort-on-Main passive resistance was practiced, a similar movement 
was carried on for a time in one of the Main Shops at Breslau. This led to the 
closing down of a number of shops. On the 15th January the Management at 
Cologne, after threatening the workers in vain with dismissal unless they resu- 
med work, closed temporarily the shops at Crefeld-Oppum. The Main Shop at 
Nied, near Frankfort-on-Main, which as already mentioned had worked since 
the commencement of the year, first of all, "according to rule" and then "accor- 
ding to strict rule" — in other words had declared a passive strike, — was closed 
down, after futile warnings through dismissal of the workers by a fortnight's no- 
tice. Shortly afterwards the Minister authorised the closing down of other shops. 
On the 26th January the main shops at Berlin, Nos. I en II, at Breslau, Nos. 11 
and IV, at Darmstadt, Nos. I and II, Frankfort-on-Main, Gotha, Jena, Konigs- 
berg in East Prussia, Salbke, Sebaldsbriick and Stargard ; on the 8th February 
those at Breslau I, Delitzch, Frankfort-on-Oder, Gottingen, Griinewald, Halle, 
Harburg, Limburg, Madeburg-Buckau, and the Sub-Shop alongside the. Lehrter 
Station at Berlin, were closed temporarily. At the resumption of work many com- 
rades were excluded, including many holding official positions in the union, who 
were labelled by the authorities as "Agitators" and "Shirkers" Our Union imme- 
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diately voted looooo marks for the relief of victimised members and endeavoured 
strenuously to secure the reinstatement in their old positions of those members 
and officials of the Union who were clearly victims of the revengeful spirit 
exhibited by their superiors. These victims and other shopmen were at the 
resumption of work reinstated only so far as the new limited number of gangs, 
based on the demand for labour, permitted, and on condition that the men 
engaged themselves to accept an eight-hours working day exclusive of inter- 
vals, and the reintroduction of the piece work system discarded since the Revo- 
lution. The prohibition against smoking on duty was also reintroduced. The 
Union Jjad to accept these terms with folded arms, firstly in view of the deplo- 
rable condition of Germany, and secondly because of the reduced output and 
partial superfluity of labour at certain shops. The attempt of revolutionary 
elements to induce the railwaymen to declare a general strike would have 
unquestionably ended with complete defeat. The Union, therefore, confined 
itself to the mitigation of the most severe hardships caused by the weeding out 
policy of the authorities. Scarcely had the effects of the strike and lock-out of 
shopmen in January died away, when the Kapp "Putsch" on the 13th March once 
more unchained the passions of political tumult. On the i6th March, the railway- 
men's unions proclaimed a "general strike throughout the system." Within 
the Berlin District — the special sphere of influence of the Kapp "Government" 
— a total stoppage of work was ordered. The General Strike in North Germany 
was completely effective, whilst in Saxony and Southern Germany it was confined 
to a 24 hours' protest strike. The government established by coup had to with- 
draw. Kapp took to flight together with his accomplices. On the dissolution of 
the Kapp Government the general strike was not called off by the trade unions 
until the fulfilment of a number of partly political demands included in the 
famous "Eight Points" was promised by the Government. Our Union deman- 
ded on the basis of these Eight Points the following: i. Resignation of the 
Minister of Railways; 2. Dismissal and punishment of officials who served 
the Kapp Government; 3. Reinstatement of discharged union officials to be 
named hereafter (meaning those officials dismissed from the railway shops); 
4. Extension of the Works' Council Acts to probationary officials; 5. Payment of 
wages for the strike period; 6. Early passing of the Officials' Councils Act. The 
fulfilment of these demands was promised by the government, but only point 
5 has been complied with. Certain demands have been partly complied with, or 
have had the appearance of being complied with, while the rest have been entirely 
forgotten. Next time the trade unions will be more on the alert, and will not 
allow themselves to be fooled. The effects of the insurgent movements called 
forth by theKapp "Putsch" were felt to the disadvantage of economic life for some 
weeks afterwards in parts of Central Germany and particularly in the Ruhr 
District. There could be no talk of a regular railway service in these districts. 
This period of tension gradually gave place to order, but only until the following 
June when a general strike affecting railwaymen broke out at Ludwigshafen 
owing to the arrest of trade union leaders by the officers in charge of the garrison. 
At the end of August a general strike of a political nature also occurred in 
Wurlemburg, which found a great deal of support among the railwaymen of 
Stuttgart, several of whom were dismissed. Mention should also be made of the 
boycott against Hungary, as well as of theprevention of transport of potatoes, arms, 
munitions and troops. The latter movement was directed against reaction in Ger- 
many itself, and against the assistance given by the Entente to Poland against 
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Russia. For the most part, this transport was prevented without far-reaching stop- 
pages on the railway. The year 1920, however, was not permitted to pass awaywith- 
out incident, as in November a movement was commenced by the railwaymen 
and officials for an increased Cost-of-Living Bonus. In consequence of the negative 
attitude of the Government the movement dragged through the whole of Decem- 
ber until January 1921, when a settlement was effected with considerable 
success for the men. Cost-of-Living Bonuses were granted to railwaymen 
amounting to 750 million marks, and to officials amounting to 500 millions. 
The situation was extremely critical and a general strike of railwaymen seemed 
inevitable. Nevertheless the union leaders were able to avoid the worst. This 
was facilitated by the railwaymen themselves, who throughout the country 
maintained discipline and kept strictly to the letter of the instructions of 
their leaders. A strike would not have yielded any much better result. 

FROM Arbitrary wage regulations to collective wage 

AGREEMENTS. 

Concomitant with this movement for improvement of wages and working 
conditions was the development of collective wage agreements for railwaymen. 
The departure from the one-sided arbitrary Wages Regulations to Collective 
Wage Agreements was a great step forward for railwaymen. It meant this 
much for them: that whereas up to a short time previously the railwaymen were 
denied organisation on independent trade union lines, they now had State 
recognition as an eligible contracting party. The South German States, particu- 
larly Baden and Wurtemburg — where a more democratic spirit had always 
prevailed, — set the good example. In Baden and Wurtemburg as far back as 1919, 
a collective agreement between the State Railway Administration and the 
railwaymen's organisations had been concluded for railway shopmen and 
workmen, which was the first of its kind to be applied to a German confederal 
state railway. The validity of the agreements were fixed for one year. At the 
commencement of 1920 these were supplemented and renewed with retro- 
spective force as from either the ist March or the ist April. In Prussia on the 
26th March 1920 a collective agreement was made with retrospective applica- 
tion as from the ist January. For Saxony and Bavaria a similar course was 
adopted on the 24th February and 4th March 1920. After the transfer of the 
confederal state railways to the nation, a national collective agreement was adop- 
ted on the 5th August 1920 in place of the S separate confederal state agreements, 
which fixed substantially the wages and working hours of 700000 wage-earners. 
The second part, dealing with social conditions, was adopted in the early part 
•oi 1921. This national wage settlement, which determines the working conditions 
and legal status of about 700000 workers, mechanics, assistant officials, of 
course entailed an enormous amount of work. A great amount of work was also 
entailed by the newly drawn up scales of pay for about 300000 officials employed 
by the 7 Confederal State Railway Administrations because all the grades drew 
varying rates of pay and were classified differently. It was necessary to standar- 
dise and above all to effect a reduction of the 70 separate scales of pay hitherto 
in existence. The new national settlement only provides for 13 scales of 
pay. At the end of 1920 this reform was completed. Owing to this a very 
advanced stage was reached in the development and adjustment of wage and 
working conditions, which was contributed to by the co-operation and co- 
determination of representatives of railway employees' interests in the German 
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railway service. We do not know of any private or state-owned enterprise in. 
the world which has adjusted wages and working conditions in a manner 
similar to the German National Lines with their staff of one million persons. The 
settlement is certainly unique. 

THE RELATION OF WAGES TO THE RISE IN PRICES. 

Space prevents us to give fuller particulars on the National Wages Settlement 
and the National Salaries Scale. We would refer to two publications issued 
by our union entitled "Der Kampfum die Erhohung der Teuerungs-zulagen 
der Eisenbahner 1920/1921' ' and "Die Reichsbeamtenbesoldung in der 
Republik" together with certain of their appendices for further information. 
Generally speaking the trade unions whatever their tendency have not succee- 
ded in bringing wages into line with the increased prices of most essential 
foodstuffs and articles of every-day use. Whilst it has been possible for better 
situated classes of workers under the most favourable circumstances to increase 
wages tenfold, the prices of essential articles have increased ii| or 12 times 
their original cost. A considerable decline in the standard of life has therefore 
taken place even in the better situated grades. In the case of the great mass of 
the workers this decline is much greater, as the lower grades even under most 
favourable circumstances have only been able to increase their wages by 8 times 
the pre-war rate. No mention dare be made of workers on short time, or of the 
unemployed. The destitution among these is so obvious that no serious person 
would attempt to deny its existence. Notwithstanding the laborious and success- 
ful work of trade unions it must be acknowledged that greater impoverishment 
has been the lot of the workers. The cause of this phenomenon must be attri- 
buted to the capitalist system of private production. The employers who hire 
wage-labour alone have the right to dispose of the commodity when produced^ 
During the last two years we have suffered on account of a dire economic 
shortage. It was therefore a matter of ease to recover twice or three times the 
amount of wage-increases on the sale of commodities. As a rule, the process 
had been as follows: The shortage of suplies was utilised by the possessors of 
commodities to force up prices. Owing to this the workers were compelled to 
make demands for increased wages. The employers regarded the increase of 
wages, as in fact all wage-payments, as so much arithmetic. At every increase 
of wages the prices of the products were increased so many times the wages 
increase. One can readily understand why it was not possible for the trade unions 
to effect a total adjustment between the increased cost of living and working class 
income by means of wage increases. The increase of prices which has hitherto 
outpaced every increase of wages canonly be combated whenthe raw materials of 
wealth production are withdrawn from the control of private capitalists in order to 
place production and sale under social control. Coal and iron are indispensable 
for the manufacture of practically every product, and therefore both these 
raw materials must be first of all transferred to social ownership. The owners 
of mines, foundries and smelting works have deliberately made use of their 
monopolies for exploiting the community in a scandalous manner. In certain 
instances the prices of these products have advanced as much as 60 % on pre-war 
prices. What is the most glaring, however, is the fact that production has not 
been increased to the extent necessary to satisfy completely the demand of the 
population for coal and iron. The scarcity of these articles has been aggravated 
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artificially in order to force up prices to this monstrously exhorbitant level. 
This common menace can only be removed by Socialisation. 

According to the statement of the German Finance Minister, approximately 
90% of the population to-day live in Germany below the minimum level of exis- 
tence. The railwaymen, and the bulk of minor officials, and a relatively large 
number of the intermediate officials, do not by any means enjoy the absolute 
minimum of existence. In Greater Berlin, for example, for the month of November 
1920 a married couple with two children required a minimum income at the rate 
of 16500 marks per year. Berlin, it should be remembered, is not now the 
dearest spot in Germany. Other cities and particularly completely industrial 
areas have to-day much worse conditions of living. The wages and salaries of 
railwaymen and officials have advanced 600 to 800 per cent on pre-war rates. 
On the other hand the cost of living as already shown has advanced 1200 per 
cent. From this it will be realised that owing to the unnatural relation between 
income and absolute minimum expenditure, the distress among railwaymen 
must be very great. 

WORKING HOURS. 

Of equal importance as the wage problem is the question of working hours. 
The Council of People's Commissaries (Ebert, Haase, Scheidemann, Landsberg, 
Dittmann and Barth) on the 12th November 1918 issued a .proclamation 
with compulsory powers, which contained the following sentence: 

"The 8-hours maximum working day shall come into operation at latest by 
the 1st January 1919." 

On the 15th November 1918 the Council of People's Commissaries (Ebert, 
Haase) published the text of an agreement between the trade unions and the 
employers' organisations, in which the following article was included: 

Art. 9 : "The maximum of daily vyorking hours shall be 8 hours for all 

establishments. Deductions of wages by or through the shortening of working 

hours shall not take place." 

In view of these stipulations a "Decree for the Regulation of Working Hours 
of Industrial Work-People" was issued on the 23rd November 1918, and on the 
i8th March 1919 an Order on the Regulation of Working Hours of Salaried 
"Employees" was issued by the "National Board of Economic Demobilisation." 
These documents in fact condoned the first breach of the Eight-Hours Working 
Day, by the conversion of the 8-hours day into a 48-Hours Working Week. 
The decisive paragraph reads as follows: 

"The regular daily working hours excluding rest intervals may not exceed 

8 hours. If by way of differentiation it is agreed that a shortening of working 

hours on Saturday afternoons and before publicly proclaimed holidays shall 

take place, the loss of working hours on such days can be distributed over 

the other working days in that week." 

The Constituent Assembly gave legal sanction to these documents which 
were to remain in force until the proposed codification of all Labour Laws. 

During November 1918, and also during the time immediately following, 
the 8-hours' working day was recognised everywhere in Germany. Employers, 
Governing Bodies, and in fact practically everybody of note regarded the eight 
hours' day in the same light as the Republic itself, namely, as a product of the 
Revolution. They took up the standpoint that accomplished facts could not be 
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altered and only a few resisted the new order. Behind the scenes, however, a 
systematic campaign was conducted against the Eight-Hours' Day. The notorious 
"interpretations" commenced. The word "regular" played an important part. 
Generally.theEight-Hours' Working Eay was to be applied, but when important 
circumstances arose, the working hours should be extended. The words "ex- 
cluding intervals" were interpreted to mean that short stoppages of lo to 15 
minutes, or waiting time of a similar or longer duration should all be calculated 
as intervals as defined by the Decree. The shortening of working hours on 
Saturday afternoons and on days prior to publicly proclaimed holidays meant 
in many cases a lengthening of the daily working hours to nine hours or more. 
This circumstance applied more to industry in general because the shortened 
working hours on Saturday afternoons can scarcely apply to railways. 

It will be readily admitted — we have already done so on previous occasions — 
that the customary method of arranging working hours on railways is by no 
means ideal from the economic standpoint. The waiting for hours in succession 
which, for example, is the lot of many railway servants must be stopped. This 
will be curtailed when the administration decides to alter the organisation of 
the railway service. The great amount of unproductive labour still performed 
on the railway by officials and men must be abolished by comprehensive reform. 

How, therefore, is the working time of the staff regulated at the present time 
on the National Lines? 

On the initiative of the former National Railway Board, firstly in the year 
1898, and latterly in the year 1912, the "Regulations for Systematic Duties and 
Rest -Times of officials in Railway Service" were agreed upon by the then 
competent confederal governments of the German Empire. In view of the 
peculiarities of the railway service these "Regulations for Turns of 
Duty" (referred to as the "D. D. V." in the German original) only dealt 
with maximum length of single turns of duty, the maximum monthly 
number of turns of duty, the minimum rest periods, and the number 
and duration of resting days for the various branches of the railway 
service. Within these limitations the services rendered by the staff were 
spread over in accordance with the heavy nature of the work. Railway 
officials within the meaning of the "D. D. V." were all persons, who were com- 
pletely entrusted with either the custody of the line, station duties, locomotive 
duties, or travelling duties, even when such persons were not classed as officials. 
The "D. D. V." was enforced by the former Confederal State Railway Admini- 
strations throughout their systems, supplemented by such rules of application 
as were deemed advisible in each case. Simultaneously these were extended by 
the administrations, at least fundamentally, to other classes of officials, to men 
actually engaged on the railway, and partly to men in contiguous services. The 
"D. D. V." was therefore applicable to a great number of railwaymen as large 
numbers of the men are engaged on the system itself. The wording of the 
"D. D. V." as sanctioned in the year 1912 is still largely in force but with the 
modifications rendered necessary in view of the introduction of the Eight -Hours 
Day. The transfer of the confederal state railways to the nation has necessitated 
a revision of the "D. D:* V." with the object of promoting more distinct unifor- 
mity. The fundamental principles of the "D. D. V." should receive a legal 
sanction in conformity with the wishes of the staff expressed for some years 
past, and the rules of application would then be issued in the form of an 
Administrative Bye-Law. The preliminaries for a law on these lines 
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together with the rules of application have already been taken in hand. 

As complementary to the "D. D. V." the Collective Wage Agreement for the 
National Railway System, dated the 5th August 1920, may also be cited. This 
agreement fixed the regular working hours for all railway servants coming 
within the settlement, at 8 hours per day and 48 per week, exclusive of intervals, 
with the stipulation that the working time of all grades coming within the 
scope of the "D. D. V." and the arrangement of the turns of duty of such grades 
.must follow the lines laid down in the "D. D. V." 

The draft of the Bill for the adjustment of working hours of indus- 
trial workpeople is now prepared. The Bill as drafted abolishes the absolute 
validity of the 8 hours working day. The object in the first place is to exclude 
huge sections of labour, like Commercial Road Transport Workers, Railwaymen, 
Post Office Employees, Fishermen, Seamen, and Canal Boatmen, from the 
application of the law. A Bill for the regulation of working hours of railway grades 
has already been prepared. The Bill is not yet passed. The most important 
paragraphs are reproduced hereunder: 

§ 2 

The hours of labour within the meaning of this Act shall be, in addition to 
the time taken for the performance of duties by the staff; the time taken for 
journeys from one point of duty to another point of duty, and also the time 
employed for authorised instruction for railway duties. 

The emergency period, namely, the period during which the staff must be 
definitely available and on call at either the workplace or point of duty but 
without the performance of regulation duties or work shall not be included as 
working time. 

The rules of application shall determine to what extent the period of emergency 
duties for certain grades and sections of the service is to be included as working 
time. 

Intervals, that is to say, all stoppages of work when the staff are permitted 
to absent themselves from the point of duty are not to be included as working 
time. 

§3- 

Regular working time, including the working time to be added as emergency 
duties, in accordance with Paragraph 2, clause 3 may not exceed 48 hours on an 
average of 7 days, and 208 hours on an average of 30 days. 

The daily hours of labour, as a rule, may not exceed 8 hours. 

§ 4- 

Where uninterrupted Day and Night Service obtains, the working hours of 
the staff may be exceeded by a maximum period of 8 hours once every three 
weeks in order to effect a change of shift. 

The right of the staff to resting-times and resting-days within the definition 
of this Act shall not be affected by the foregoing. 

§ S- 
Where traffic or working conditions compel, the working time prescribed 
in Paragraph 3 and 4 can be exceeded. The rules of application shall decide 
whether and to what extent any compensating leave of absence not provided 
for by regulation may be conceded. 
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§ 6. 

A turn of duty shall include the whole period between two resting-times: 
it shall consist of working time, emergency duty, and intervals. The maximum 
duration of a turn of duty — calculated according to the actual claims on the 
staff, the scope of emergency duties, and the intervals — shall be determined 
for each section of the service and each grade by the rules of application. No 
regular turn of duty may exceed 15 hours. 

§ 7- 
Turns of duty at night, namely, those turns with more than one hour of duty 
occurring between the hours of 12 midnight and 4 a. m., shall not exceed seven 
consecutive turns. 

This proviso shall not apply to those grades performing exclusively night 
duties. 

§ 8. 
Resting-time, namely, the length of time absolutely without duties or when 
not on call, must be at least 8 consecutive hours, except in the case of travelling 
grades, where the duration shall be 12 hours, provided the resting time is spent 
at home. 

The rules of application shall determine how far a shorter resting time 
may be introduced. 

§9- 
Each railway servant shall be granted annually 52 resting days each of a dura- 
tion of at leat 32 consecutive hours. The resting days shall be distributed equally 
and one third of the total shall be arranged to fall on Sundays or Public Pro- 
claimed Holidays. 

§ 10. 
Young persons under 18 years of age may not be employed before 5 a. m. 
or after 10 p. m. After the completion of the daily working time, an uninter- 
rupted resting time of at least 12 hours is to be conceded. This shall also apply 
to Women Workers in Main Shops and Sub-Shops, in similar undertakings, 
and in the Maintenance-of-Ways Department. 

§ II- 
Young persons under 18 years of age and women workers engaged in Main 
Shops, Sub-Shops and similar railway undertakings must be granted regular 
rest intervals during working hours on days when the hours of work exceed 
four in number. When the hours of daily occupation do not exceed six in number 
a rest interval of at least one quarter-hour must be granted; when the hours 
of daily occupation exceed six but do not exceed eight in number, a rest interval 
of at least one half hour or two separate intervals of a quarter-hour each must be 
granted. When longer hours are worked, an interval of at least one hour must 
be conceded if possible on expiry of half the full turn of duty; besides, all young 
persons on the staff must be conceded two intervals each of a duration of one 
half hour. The half-hour intervals can be shortened or dispensed with, if the 
working hours of young persons before or after the eight-hours' interval do not 
exceed four hours. When departure is made from this rule, it will suffice if 
young persons or women on the staff are allowed one half hour or two separate 
quarter hour intervals even when the duration of duties exceeds 8 hours but 
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does not exceed 8J hours, and provided that the working hours per week 
do not exceed 48 in number. 

On Sundays and holidays no young person under 18 years of age may be 
employed in Railway Shops, in Sub-Shops, or in a similar railway undertaking. 

§ 12. 
Women workers may not be employed during the six weeks following confine- 
ment. The reinstatement of such women is only permitted when proof is adduced 
that six weeks have elapsed since the time of confinement. 

§ 13- 

So far as the working hours of certain sections and grades have been fixed 
by a binding wages settlement (Paragraph 2, Decree appertaining to Wages"^ 
Settlements etc., dated 23rd December 1918, Statutory Documents (Reichs- 
gesetzblatt 3 N°. 1456) the provisions of such settlement are to apply instead 
of the provisions of this Act. 

The provision in Paragraph 5 clause i is also applicable to those sections 
and grades whose working hours are laid down in the wages settlement. 

§ 14- 
The working hours of the staff are to be specified in advance by a rostering; 
of duties (Schedule of duties) fixed in accordance with the rules of application. 
In cases where the working hours of the staff are fixed in the wages settlement, 
the commencement and completion of working hours together with intervals and 
meal times must be agreed upon in conjunction with the representatives of the staffs 

§ 15- 
The rules of application for this Act are to be issued after negotiations with 
representatives of the staff for railways, in the public service by the National 
Minister of Transport; and in the case of other railways and tramways by the 
accredited confederal authorities. 

§ 16. 

Any person giving instructions for work to be performed contrary to para- 
graphs 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, II and 12, hereofwill be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding 2000 marks or, if without means, to imprisonment not exceeding: 
6 months. 

If such person has already been convicted before for an offence under the 
terms of clause one, a fine of 100 to 3000 marks, or imprisonment not exceeding 
six months, shall be imposed if the offence has been committed wilfully. The 
application of this regulation is precluded if three years have elapsed since 
the previous conviction and the perpetration of a new offence. 

Should any of these offences be committed by persons either appointed by the 
railway undertaking to partial or complete management of the system, 
or entrusted with the supervision of the railway system, such persons are liable 
to the penalties. 

The. railway employers are also punishable if the offences are committed 
with their previous knowledge. This shall apply, moreover, if the railway 
employers have not exercised due care on first hand supervision of the system 
where conditions permit; or in the selection or supervision of officials-in- 
charge and other supervisory persons. 
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This Bill, as already mentioned, is not yet passed and is therefore subject to 
amendment. The measure, however, can be outlined fairly accurately before- 
hand. The Bill and its elastic provisions mean the strangulation of the Eight- 
Hours' Day on German Railways. The Eight-Hours' Day is one of the few gains 
which the workers have made by the Revolution. Only a real Eight-Hours 
Working Day can be regarded as true progress. All attempts of our opponents, 
therefore, to set aside, to violate, to surmount and to render ineffective the 
most important gain made during the Revolution, namely, the Eight-Hours 
Working Day, must be combated with the utmost energy. 

OTHER ITEMS IN NEGOTIATION. 

Besides the arrangement of duties and resting times, other items are still 
in negotiation. The more noteworthy of these are: the question of local classifi- 
■cation and its effects on the worker; a better gradation of permanent waymen; and 
particularly a necessary increased scale for the fully-privileged staff; a revision 
of the rates of payment according to the period of service of bonuses for night 
duties, of journeying expenses, of daily allowances, of cost-of-living bonuses and 
co-determination of workers and officials on all questions affecting railwagmen. 
A bonus for night duties has been conceded in principle, and this amounts to 
.50 pfennigs per hour for the time between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. This bonus is 
conceded to all traffic, forwarding and maintenance grades as far as these 
are provided for by the National Settlement. Only the grades engaged in offices 
are excluded, and negotiations are still pending with regard to officials. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

In this connexion, we would like to turn to the subject of leave of absence. 
All railwaymen provided for by the National Wages Settlement are allowed 
annual leave of absence with payment of wages plus the children's bonus. 
This furlough is as follows: 

After I year's complete service 6 Calendardays. 

„ 2 years' „ 10 „ 

J» 5 11 it yy 12 ,, 

>i ^O I) )j j> 18 ,, 

y> ^5 )) n jj 21 ,, 

For the purpose of calculating leave of absence a full year is the period between 
the ist April and the 31st March. 

Officials and privileged staff receive in: 

Salary Class Up to 30 years 30 — 40 years over 40 years. 

I — IV 18 days 21 days 24 days 

V-IX 21 „ 26 „ 31 „ 

^— xn 24 „ 31 „ 35 „ 

XIII and above 31 „ 38 „ 42 „ 

INSURANCE. 

Social Insurance for Railwaymen includes the insurance against sickness, disa- 
blement and old age; also insurance of family dependents in case of death. For 
«very railwayman in employment an annual premium of 450 to 550 Marks for 
insurance purposes is now payable. The members of railway insurance sickness 
funds i. e. funds confined solely to railways, pay 2/3, and the administration pays 
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i/3 of the premiums. There are a goodly number of sickness funds throughout 
the state railway service. These grant their members during sickness sick 
benefit, free medical attendance, surgical requisites, medicines and funeral 
benefits etc. Furthermore the members of a railwayman's family receive free 
medical attention, medical and surgical requisites up to a certain amount, 
together with a funeral allowance. The benefits of the sickness funds vary con- 
siderably, particularly in amount and in the duration of sick pay. Seven of the 
funds, for example, pay sick benefit for 26 weeks, 8 for 39 weeks, 3 for 30 weeks, 
I for 45 weeks, and 2 for 52 weeks. The amount of sick pay also varies in the 
same way. Some of the funds pay a half, whilst others pay 2/3 of the prescribed 
wage. More uniform however is the payment of funeral benefit, but differences 
are also to be found in this respect. All funds pay a uniform amount on the death 
of a member's wife. At the death of members' children, however, the payments 
vary greatly. Usually 1/3 to 1/2 of the full funeral benefit is conceded. According 
to the provisions of the National Wages Settlement, when a case of sick- 
ness longer than 7 days occurs and the amount of sick benefit due from the 
railway sickness fund, or any equivalent fund does not equal 70 % of the wage- 
amount, an additional bonus shall be granted to make up an amount of 70 % 
of wages otherwise due payable from the 8th day of sickness as subjoined: 

after an uninterrupted service of 3 months, not exceeding a period of 2 weeks, 

II tt }f }t t} o ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 3 )> 

t} }t jj j> }} * year ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, o ,, 

ti It 11 ii n 2 years ,, ,, ,, ,, tt ^^ ,, 

»j j» n t} tj 3 ty It tt tt tt It ^2 ,, 

Sick pay is to be calculated fully even when payment in kind occurs (Treat- 
ment in Hospital) or if for other reasons (Distress Warrant, Adjustment 
of Accovmts, foregoing of benefit etc.) the benefit has been partly or 
wholly retained. 

Officials receive in the event of illness free medical treatment and medicines 
etc., and also their dependents. They also continue to receive full pay. In the 
event of death the dependents receive a lump sum amounting to one quarter's 
full pay. 

Side by side with the health insurance is the invalidity, old age, and dependents' 
insurances, known in the railway service as Provident Fund A. In addition to 
these is the Provident Fund B., which provides Invalids, Widows and Orphans 
with supplementary allowances to those payments due under A. 

The assets of Provident Fund A. are covered by National Subsidies, by members' 
contributions and by a subsidy from the railway Administration, the latter 
two contributing each an equal part. 

The income of the members is divided into five wage classes and the contribu- 
tions are graduated accordingly. In the case of Provident Fund B. the members 
and the Administration each pay half of the contributions. As from the ist April 
1 917 the Administration has also paid an additional annual subsidy of J of the 
total amount of contributions. 

Superannuation is payable in all cases on the attainment of 65 years of age. 
The payments of the superannuation fund are calculated according to a special 
graduation. 

The superannuation amounts, in the case of officials, are based on the scales 
of pay specified in the National Wages Act dated the 30th April, 1920. The 
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income upon which superannuation is based consists of the basic wage plus 
that part of the local allowances added for the purpose of calculating super- 
annuation. Pensions are payable after the loth year of service. The maximum 
pension is attained after 40 years of service and amounts to 45/60 of 
the annual amount of income eligible for superannuation. 

WORKS COUNCILS. 

An important gain is the establishment of Works Councils. On the 4th 
February, 1920, the Works Council Acts were put into operation after long 
parliamentary proceedings. In accordance with Paragraph 61 of the Act, the 
accredited confederal authorities have duly ordered the establishment of Works 
Councils on the former Confederal State Railways "after negotiation with affected 
economic associations of work-people". The so-called Works Council Orders 
— one for shopmen and the other for all other grades — were drafted on uniform 
lines in view of the imminent transfer of railways to the nation at the time 
of their issue. They vary from each other only in so far as the differences of 
Administration and Staff Organisation necessitate. According to the Works' 
Council Orders, a Works Council shall be formed at every Railway Work 
Centre, at every shop, and at any railway office where as a rule not less than 
20 men or women are occupied. The Council shall consist of 3 to 12 persons 
according to the number of persons employed. Where less than 20 but not 
under 5 workers (namely those persons of at least 18 years of age who possess 
citizen's qualifications) are employed, a shop steward is elected in place of 
the Works Council, provided that at least 3 of the work-people are eligible 
for election (namely, are 24 years of age, have been three years in the railway 
service, and have been six months employed at the work-centre) . The members 
of the Works Council (the shop steward) are elected by direct ballot vote on 
the principle of proportional representation for the period of one year by and 
from the enfranchised qualified voters among the employees at a Work 
Centre. The legal objects of a Works Council are well known; it should be ob- 
served, however, that according to the Works Councils Orders these include 
tha so-called Administrative matters, as for instance the profitability and the 
conduct of works and to Labour matters, that is to say, those matters which 
refer to Labour Agreements and the welfare of working people. The accom- 
plishment of the objects of a Works Council shall be by way of negotiation with 
the representatives of the railway administration, subject to appeal to a higher 
authority (The Railway Management). With regard to labour matters, the 
Works Council can also refer any matter to an authorised conciliation board. 
For administrative matters a conciliation board is not the competent body, 
and appeal in such cases is made to the management whose decision is autho- 
ritative and binding. Besides the local Works Councils, which only deal 
with labour matters in a given locality, the Works Council Orders prescribe 
the formation of special Works Councils for larger administrative bodies which 
shall adapt themselves to the administrative structure of the former Con- 
federal State Railways. In the Prussian-Hessian Section, for example, a District 
Works Council and a District Shop Council is formed for each district (S to 
12 members in each case), and for the entire Section a General Works Council 
(20 members) and a Central Shop Council (14 members) has been established. 
The District Works Councils represent the interests of workers for District 
Administration Areas in all matters outside the province of a local Works 
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Council. The General Works Councils are authoritative for those matters 
outside the province of a District Works Council. Moreover, the District and 
General Works Council co-operate in the judgment of appeals. As the Works 
Councils on German National Railways have only been established for a short 
time, their value cannot yet be commented on. It is intended after the lapse 
of the annual electoral period to issue a uniform Works Council Order appli- 
cable to all National Lines. The text of this Order has been already published. 

THE FIRST ELECTION FOR WORKS COUNCILS IN 1920. 

The first election for the Works Councils in the spring of 1920 was a great 
triumph for our union, and gave us opportunity to make some interesting com- 
parisons with the strength of the two other organisations (The National 
Union of Railway Officials took no part in the election). The German 
Railwaymen's Union received 350000 votes; the Union of German Railway- 
men (religious) about 60000; and the General Railwaymen's Union (demo- 
cratic) about 40000 votes. The German Railwaymen's Union received 25090P 
more votes than both the other unions together, who only received a total of 
approximately 1 00000 votes. One hundred and sixty eight mandates were allotted 
tor the General Works Councils in the seven Sections of the National Railway 
System of which we received 139, the religious organisation 25, and the demo- 
cratic union 4 mandates. Three hundred and seventy-six mandates v/ere allotted 
to the District Works Councils of 19 Districts of the Prussian Section, of which 
we received 293, the democratic union 44, and the religious organisation 32 
mandates. In addition to securing the return of members of the General and 
District Works Councils, our union has an army of about 20000 members of 
Works Councils and Shop Stewards in the local centres, as compared with 
5000 Works Councillors belonging to rival organisations. The elections to the 
Works Councils yielded a majority of 67 to 93 % for the German Railwaymen's 
Union in 20 Districts or a good two-thirds majority for the whole country. 

CONCILIATION BOARDS. 

In accordance with Paragraph 4, clause 11, of the Works Councils Act, 
special IConciliation Boards have been formed by managerial order on the 
former Confederal State Railways, (for instance, a Central Conciliation Board 
for the Prussian-Hessia Section of the National Ministry of Transport and a 
Conciliation Board for every district) . A national co-ordination of the Concilia- 
tion Boards is shortly to be effected. The text of the Order has already been 
published. Legal adjustment of staff representation will also be completed 
in the near future as far as officials are concerned, as a Bill promoted by the 
Ministry of the Interior with regard to the representation of officials was laid 
before the cabinet at the end of last year, negotiated with the organisations and 
agreed upon. The elections are to take place this year. 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

The Prussian Section of the National System has devoted special attention 
to apprenticeship. The practical and theoretical schooling of apprentices is 
systematic and according to a carefully formulated scheme. About 1200 appren- 
tices are employed. During the war the number was about 1600. The number 
of apprentices shall be limited to the pre-war standard of 12 % of the number 
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of fitters engaged at Railway Shops and Sub-Shops. At Easter 1920, therefore, 
only 3 % could be engaged for the basic period of four years' apprenticeship. 
In the Prussian-Hessian Wages Settlement concluded on the 26th March 1920, 
the fundamental questions of apprenticeship were settled by agreement for the 
first time. These were afterwards embodied in the National Settlement and 
extended further. In the course of the past year railway mechanics' classes 
have been opened at 23 railway shops (Section I for Apprentices). The practical 
and theoretical schooling of apprentices is attended to in every possible way, 
in order that in later life the youths may be entrusted with responsible positions 
as skilled workers on the railway. Here and there various arrangements have 
been made for apprentices, such as bands, literary readings, theatricals, gym- 
nastics, excursions, trips etc. In addition to these compulsory institutions of the 
Railway Administration our organisation has also similar arrangements of its 
own. The Berlin District Council of our Union has its own Home for Apprentices. 
Our union also publishes a young men's paper which appears twice a month. 
Educational lectures provide for the intellectual development of the younger 
generation in a trade union sense. 

CONTINUATION CLASSES. 

In addition to the Mechanic's Classes, Section I, are also the Mechanics' 
Classes Section II, which is a development of the former "Course for Firemen". 
These aim at the theoretical instruction of probationary engine drivers. At the 
end of 1920 1642 mechanics' classes had been formed under Section II. The 
Union of German Railway Engineers exercise a "governorship" in these schools. 

There is also an Academy of Administration for intermediate and higher 
officials at Berlin, and an Association of German Railway Technical Institutes, 
also with headquarters at Berlin. Whereas the Academy is fostered by the 
Railway Administration and subsidised by it, the same cannot be said of the 
Association of German Railway Institutes. On the contrary the latter is secretly 
opposed, probably because it is supported by the four great railway unions. 
The Association of German Railway Institutes is subsidised by the railway 
unions, and in order to maintain independence it refuses all financial assistance 
from the Administration. There are already 60 Railway Technical Institutes 
with more than 20000 pupils. The Railway Administration, partly under com- 
pulsion, supports the Railway Technical Institutes by granting educational 
requisites, models and accomodation, with lighting, heating and charing. Recogni- 
tion of Railway Technical Institutes by the National Ministry of Transport 
has hitherto not been secured, a fact which proves how little the Administration 
is disposed to confer opportunities to intelligent railwaymen to reach high official 
positions. The supreme and higher classes of officials are anxious on account 
of their livelihood; they are jealously alert in case outsiders from the 
lower orders trespass on their preserves. Our Railway Administration is still 
far removed from true democratisation. 

Furthermore our Union has sent 8 Works Councillors to the Works Council 
High School at Miinster (Westphalia) and 4 of our members to the Working 
Men's Academy at Frankfurt-on-Main. The former course was for 6 weeks and 
the latter course for 8 months. The latter course costs 20000 marks per pupil. 

PSYCHOTECHNICAL EXPERIMENTAL CENTRE. 

Mention must be made of the establishment of a "Psychotechnical Experi- 
mental Centre of the National Railway Administration for the Berlin District." 
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The work of this centre shall include: the completion of uniform procedure 
at qualifying examinations, the conduct of such examinations, the formulation 
of proposals for the practical instruction of officials and workmen- — particu- 
larly at shops and on the system, the fulfilment on uniform lines of all other 
similar work of a- mechanical-technical, constructional or railway-technical 
and of a purely administrative nature. The Experimental Centre has also to 
conduct efficiency examinations of highly qualified persons for accelerated 
promotion in the technical branches. This is certainly the first centre for testing 
the results of scientific psycho-technical investigation and its utilisation in 
railway practice. We doubt, however, whether at present it will bring any 
advantages to the staff. 

TECHNICAL PROGRESS. 

Nothing very much has been accomplished as regards protective measures 
against accidents and the introduction of technical improvements. Only the 
signal fittings have been improved, and 200 million Marks have been allotted 
to fit goods trains with the co-active Kunze-Knorr Brake. It is believed that in 
this way the services of a great number of the staff can be spared. The intro- 
duction of automatic couplings is not by any means likely for the time-being. 
Attempts have been made repeatedly. There matters stand, as in the opinion of 
the experts the difficulties are too great. The difficulties are not only of a tech- 
nical and economic-political nature, but also of a financial nature, because no 
money is available for such extensive alternations to rolling stock. 

THE RAILWAYMEN'S UNIONS IN GERMANY. 

We now come to the conclusion of our report, and would like to refer for a 
moment to the conditions of organisation among German Railwaymen. The 
development within recent times is such that some commentary is called for. 
For the National Railway System 4 comprehensive railwaymen's unions are in 
existence, namely: 

1. German Railwaymen's Union (Railwaymen and Of ficials) 500000 members 

2. National Union of German Railway Officials and Probatio- fj.. ■> 

ners (only officials and probationary officials) 25qpoo , ,, 

3. Union of German Railwaymen and State-Employees 

(Railwaymen and Officials) i2opoo ,, 

4. General Railwaymen's Union (Railwaymen and Officials) gqpoo ,, C«- 
In addition there is also a cartel of special craft unions (Craftsmen and Per- 
manent Way-Men etc.) with about 40000 members. Furthermore there are 
some sectional unions without any influence. The cartel and the sectional unions 
cannot negotiate as independent contracting parties but must jointly negotiate 
with one of the four great unions who can give voice to their demands. The 
tendency is to have as few unions as possible in order that negotiations with 
the employers should not be made very difficult. 

NATIONAL UNION OF GERMAN RAILWAY OFFICIALS. 

Before the Revolution in 19 18 the railwaymen were split into 67 unions. 
After the revolution 41 of these unions became affiliated to the Trade Union 
Federation of German Railway Officials. This federation led to the formation 
of the National Union of German Railway Officials and Probationers in 1920. 
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This formation brought in siiriultaneously the important trade union organisa- 
tion of German locomotive engineers, which for a time had held aloof. 
Other recalcitrant craft unions also amalgamated with the National Union. 
Inside this craft union, 9 special craft sections were formed with fairly complete 
autonomy, but in the districts and at the centre it formed- a complete whole. 
The National Union, therefore, is not formed on the basis of individual member- 
ship but by craft sections, a system which cannot be upheld and repeatedly 
calls for readjustment. 

UNION OF GERMAN RAILWAYMEN. 

The Union of German Railwaymen (religious organisation) is a constituent 
union of the Federative Association of German Officials' and State Employees' 
Trade Unions (420000 members). This Federative Association comprises 11 
different trade unions, namely: i. The Union of German Railwaymen and 
State Employees. 2. Bavarian Railwaymen's Union. 3. Baden Railwaymen's 
Union. 4. Saxon Railwaymen's Union. 5. Union of Wurtemburg Railwaymen 
and Steamship-Petty Officers. 6. Bavarian Postal Union. 7. German Postal 
Trade Union. 8. National Union of State Employees. 9. Association of Chartered 
Secretaries and Principal Secretaries of the National Post and Telegraph Admi- 
nistration. 10. Association of Accountants. 11. Association of Traffic Officials 
(intermediate railway and postal officials.) It is very difficult to gain a clear 
insight with regard to the membership of the various unions, but we think it 
is not far wrong to state that these unions cater for an all-round total of 120000 
railwaymen. The religious organisations readily leave the public in uncertainty 
with regard to the membership of their trade unions. Recently a sharp compe- 
tition has been noticed between the religious organisation and the National 
Union. The former fight with calumnies and with all possible Jesuitical trickery. 
They attempt to bring over the officials to their movement. A former member 
of the Executive of the National Union who has been bought by the religious 
organisation has rendered them most despicable service in this connexion. 

GENERAL RAILWAYMEN'S UNION. 

Not much can be stated with regard to the General Railwaymen's Union. This 
union formerly occupied the position of the present religious organisation. It 
was formed by the Catholic Centre Party whose sole object was to keep the 
so-called free social-democratic trade unions from the railway system. The 
union was very friendly to the government, and by way of variation was some- 
times "neutral" according to the turn of the wind. After the Revolution it went 
sharply to the left, but stopped half-way with the Democrats. It did not take 
the final step and join us. This union has affiliated to the Trade Union Federation 
of German Employees' and Officials' Associations (Hirsch-Bunker-Tendency). 
The latter comprises about 650000 members, which, as compared vsith the 
Religious Federation of German Trade Unions with a membership of 2170000 
members, and as compared with the so-called social-democratic General Federa- 
tion of German Trade Unions with a membership of &S00000, is relatively 
insignificant. The General Railwaymen's Union in the course of time will be 
gradually levigated between the Religious Railwaymen's Organisation and our 
own union (The German Railwaymen's Union). 
THE CRAFT UNIONS' CARTEL. 

The cartel of special craft unions has still to be mentioned. These are breakaway 
sections of the General Railwaymen's Union. The splits occurred at different 
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times before the outbreak of the war. The cause was an alleged indifference to 
members' interests, and a too marked attachment to the anti-labour Centre 
Party. In reality jealousy, not to say conspicuous narrow mindedness, on the 
part of the leaders, were the chief grounds of separatism. 

GERMAN RAILWAYMEN'S UNION. 

Our own Union with its membership of 500000 is the most influential. At 
the commencement of 1920 the German Railwayman's Union had about 
430000 members. On the ist July, 1920, the South German Union of German 
Traffic Staffs (with headquarters at Nuremberg) , amalgamated with our union 
and brought an addition to our ranks of quite 1 00000 members of all grades. 
Our membership therefore went beyond 500000. These 500000 members are 
organised in about 1800 branches divided into 27 Districts. At the head of «ach 
district is a full salaried organising secretary, who has the assistance of at 
least one District Secretary and one or two shorthand-typists. In addition 
each branch with more than 1500 members has a permanent official, paid by 
the organisation. There are 200 officials of this kind not to mention the men 
and women clerks of whom there are a considerable number. The conduct 
of the union is vested in a Select-Executive and a Full-Executive Committee. 
The Select-Executive Committee comprises 10 salaried officials and 11 ocdinary 
unpaid members, the former being permanently attached to the central office 
at Berlin, whilst the latter only come to the office once a week or fortnight, 
when the meetings or conferences necessitate their attendance there. The 11 
unpaid executive members come from the following centres: Hamburg, Hanover, 
Cologne, Stuttgart, Nuremberg, Munich, Leipzig, Breslau, Jena, Halle and Berlin. 
The Full Executive comprises the Select-Executive, i active representative 
from the 27 districts, and the 27 organising secretaries. The Full Executive shall 
co-operate in all matters affecting wages and working conditions. Its right 
of co-determination extends to all important union questions, and it must 
therefore be heard when any fundamental decisions are taken. Our Union 
is therefore formed on a completely democratic basis. 

Weekly contributions in Class I amount to 2 marks 50 pfennigs; in Class II 
to 2 marks; in Class III to i Mark; and in Class IV to 50 pfennigs. 

Class III is for apprentices and youths up to 16 years of age. Class IV is for 
pensioners and invalids who receive neither wages nor salary. 

The union grants its members an out-of-work benefit according to their 
class and duration of membership (this benefit includes unemployment and 
sickness) , also a funeral benefit, an emergency (benevolent) benefit, victimisa- 
tion benefit, strike pay, and legal assistance in all matters affecting working 
conditions etc. The amount of contribution, as already mentioned, varies con- 
siderably, and is fixed according to class and duration of membership. The 
maximum amount which can be paid out is 500 marks. 

In the short time of its existence the union has already accumulated funds 
of 16 million marks. 

CO-OPERATION OF UNIONS. 

During negotiations our union has invariably co-operated with the three 
other unions. Nevertheless, the inter-union truce, only lasts whilst negotiations 
are pending. The unions then follow their own course of action. In recent times 
it has appeared as if the National Union of Officials desired to approach us, 
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as only in the unity of officials and railwaymen in one co-ordinate organisation' 
can we obtain the power still required to effectively represent the interests of all 
grades against the capitalist administration of the national railway system. 

FEDERATION OF GERMAN TRAFFIC WORKERS UNIONS. 

A new step towards our goal is the formation of a Federation of German 
Traffic Workers' Unions. The German Transport Workers' Union and the 
German Railwaymen's Union have merged their forces with the object of 
attaining close co-operation, and particularly to enable contiguous grades of 
labour to become members of this federation. The federation already embraces 
I ^million members. The affiliation of workers and officials on light railways; 
and in the post and telegraph services will soon lead to a substantial increase 
of these numbers. 

It should be furthermore realised that our union with its 500,000 members 
forms an important constituent section of the General Federation of German 
Trade Unions with its total affiliated membership of 8 J millions. We can look 
to the future with proud confidence, despite the disruptive methods of Moscow, 
which aim at the distruction of the unity of our organisation by communist 
"cell" formation and by the introduction of their trade union principles. We 
have set ourselves against these attempts with all vigour and also in future 
will remove peremptorily from membership any destructionist at work inside 
our union. 
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The British Transportworkers* Federation 

and 

The Triple Alliance 

|here appears to be ccmsiderable misunderstandmg amongst 
our fellow workers in other countries regarding tiie 
failure of the Triple Alliance to put its full force into 
operation on Friday, April 15th, 1921, which is referred 
to in England as "Black Friday". 
I have been requested by the Executive Council of the Inter- 
national Transportworkers' Federation to explain as briefly as I can 
the steps that preceded the failure to promote a general s:trike of 
Railway Workers and Transportworkers to assist the Mine Workers 
in their conflict with the Mine Owners and' the British Government. 
It must be borne in mind that this recent occasion during which 
the Transportworkers' Federation and the Railwaymen's organisation 
have been tested with regard! to co-operation with the Mine Wor- 
kers is not the first in which the foundation and superstructure of 
the Triple Alliance have been severely shaken. 

In September 1920 there was a general strike amonglst iihe 
Mine Workers in Britain, and on that occasion the Transportworkers' 
Federation had to indicate clearly, both to the National Union of 
Railwaymen and the Miners' Federation in Great Britain, that it 
oould not, for internal reasons, join in a general Triple Alliance strike 
policy. Great weaknesses were revealed in the structure of the 
Transportworkers' Federation, which had their influence on the Rail- 
waymen's Union and so brought about the impasse reached during 
that period. 

Immediately following upon this the Executive Council of the 
Transportworkers' Federation decided to adopt the necessary steps 
for overhauling and re-constituting the Triple Alliance as it then 
existed, and on September 27th, 1920 I was directed to send a memo- 
randum to the members of the Sub-Committee of the Triple Alliance. 
The memorandum reads as follows; 

Dear Sirs, 

As you are possibly aware, after the termination of the Con- 
ference on Friday last, my Executive had a discussion on the position 
in which we founid ourselves. 

Considerable dissatisfaction was expressed at the turn of events, 
which some attributed to the faulty nature of the construction and 
constitution of the Triple Alliance itself. 

In view of that, I now feel it essential to lay down certain lines 
regarding the improvements we must effect if ever the Triple Alliance 
is going to justify the hopes we had of it andi the expectations wMch 
have been created throughout our own sections in particular, and the 
movement in general. 



I see tJiat speakers of the Miners' Federation, notably Mr, G, A. 
Spencer of Nottinghamshire, have been contending iiiat the Rail- 
waymen and Transport Workers were not prepared to afford the 
active co-opera-tion which the Miners were entitled to expect. 

Dealing with a Federation of somewhat loosely joined' Unions, 
as I do myself, has compelled' me to realise the inherent weaknesses 
attached to federations and' alliances which db not compare with 
more closely knit organisations like central national unions with one 
responsible and! central Executive Council, In consequence of the 
lack of any will or determination to strike in support of the Miners' 
claims, we have, each party to the Alliance, been attempting to pass 
the responsibility for non-success on to the other two, £ind this applies 
all round'. 

My Executive have directed me to ask whether the constit'uent 
Unions will give them (the Executive) power to take any action 
which may be found necessary in any circumstances still likely to 
arise; and I desire to draw the attention of the members of the Sub- 
Committee to the invidious position in which we find' ourselves in 
consequence of the constitution of the Alliance. The Miners have 
gone through a very lengthy process in takinlg their ballot cind thereby 
ascertaining the views of the mine workers in the country. The con- 
stitution presupploises that after the Miners have taken their ballot 
and obtained the necessary mandate, the Railwaymen and Transport 
Workers should, by inference and ooi the ground of solid'arity, render 
support, even amounting to general strike action. If, however, the 
Railwaymen or Transport Workers should be faced with a crisis 
similar to Uiat in which the Miners found themselves last week, ^e 
Miners would be unable to declare in favour of strike action unless 
and until they hiad received a mandate to do so by reason of a two- 
thiidls majority of their membership. This, in my judgment, is a posi- 
tion that cannot logically be maintained, and' we must face the whole 
fact of "ballot" or "no ballot", "power" or "no power", before we 
can make any tanlgible advance on our present position, 

A further difficulty likely to cause grave complications is that 
of the non-recognition of two very important key-sections in the 
mining and railway industries. I refer in the former instance to the 
non-representation of a large section of colliery engine-winders and 
operatives other than actual miners, and the second case to the 
non-inclusion and non-consultation of a large section of locomotive 
engine-drivers, firemen and cleaners, in a possible Triple Alliance 
strike involving the members of the National Union of Railwaymen, 
Both these factois were thrust upon our attention when the Alliance 
was formed', but in our customary British muddling-through tactics 
we settled the difficulty by refusing to recognise it. 

Personally, I am profoundly dissatisfied with the condition of 
affairs as we saw them durilig last week's proceedings, and I desire 
strongly to press upon your attention the need for going fully into 
the whole matter at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Nothing would do more harm than ill-advised speeches like that 
of Mr, Spencer durinig the week-end; and members of my own Execu- 



live arc complaiBing very biitterly that we should be asked spontane- 
ously to support a strike nuoVement in which it is allegedl, with' a 
certain amoutat of justificaiion, that many of the Miners' leaders 
themselves were only half-heartedlly in favour of, or totally oppoised 
to. I may point out that I have said nothing publicly which would be 
calculated to impair whatever strength the Alliance has, and', know- 
ing the facts as I do, I could say a great deal outside that would 
receive much Presis prominence— during a crisis like the present one 
I am more anxious to keep any sectional grievances within the 
Alliance itself. 

Perhaps we shall have to consider an increase in tlje number of 
the Sub-Committee, because busy people C£tn scarcely attend to the 
many matters as rapidly as they are certain to arise, 

I feel sure you will pardon my making this fairly long statement, 
but it raises a number of issues we must seriously face ami deal with 
if we ever hope to make good as an Alliance. 
Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) ROBERT WILLIAMS. 

Following upon this the Sub-Committee of the Triple Alliance 
met on several occasions and discussions ensued with a view to 
remedying the obvious defects which existed in the three-fold orga- 
nisation. Early in February 1921, the Sub-Committee were faced with 
many grave and far-reaching problems, amongst them being the 
efforts of the Government to terminate state control of the mines, 
which of itself would have the effect of reverting to pre-war condi- 
tions with regard to the relationship of the Miners' Fed'eration and 
the Mine Owners, proceeding towards districts settlements and 
tremendous decreases in the nominal, and even real, waiges of the 
Mine Workers of Great Britain, 

Mr. Robert Smillie had resigned from his position as President 
of the Miners' Federation and Mr. Herbert Smith became the Acting 
President for that body. 

There was amongst all sections of workers in Britain at this 
period and particularly amongst the Sub-Committee of the Triple 
Alliance a general recognition that both the Government and the 
combined employers were determined to take advantage of the 
unexampled growth of unemployment in order to enforce great redac- 
tions in the standard of living of the whole of the working class. 

After the failure of the Triple Alliance in September 1920 to 
give effect to the principles upon which thie Alliajice had been 
established, the mindis of the members of the Sub-Committee were 
devoted to considering what principles, if any, could be found which 
would unite the overwhelming majority of the members of the Alli- 
ance to take action in support of those principles. 

I was thereupon reque'sted by the members of the Sub-Committee 
to consider the drafting of a memorandum in order to indicate in 
what way and to what extent it might be expected the three sections 
of the Alliance would act should the occasion warrant it, and following 



upon this request, on February 18th, 1921 another memorandum was 
submitted to the members of the Sub-Committee: 

TRIPLE INDUSTRIAL ALLIANCE, 

February 18th, 1921. 
To the Members of the Sub-Committee. 

Dear Sirs, 
Consequent upon the discussion held recently at the offices of 
the Miners' Federation and in pursuance of a recommendation that 
I should' draft a Memorandum for consideration by the Sub-Committee 
of the Alliance, I submit the following: 

The Triple Alliance, as will be generally admitted, has exer- 
cised a great moral influence upon the Trade Union movement and 
upon indiustrial and political developments inside the British 
Labour movement, since its formation in 1914. 

It will be remembered that we were the first to point out 
to the Govenunent then in office — namely, that of which Mr. 
Asquith was Premier — the post-war difficulties which would most 
inevitably arise; looking back to the statements and proposals 
we then submitted, we can claim to have gauged things with a 
fair amount of accuracy. Later, we interfered with marked suc- 
cess in the effort made by the Government, and even counten- 
anced by Labour members of the Coalition, to introduce coloured 
and indentured labour in this country in order to eke out the 
dwindling supply of man-power. The Direct Action policy pro- 
moted by the Alliance, and materially influencing the whole of 
organised Labour during the war against Russia in 1918 and 1919, 
certainly helped in compelling the Government to change its 
policy. Convincing proof of this is to be found in the statements 
of the ex-Czarist General, Golovin, who was in contact with Mr. 
Winston Churchill in May, 1919. Golovin says: 

Churchill was all the time very careful to avoid meeting 
Russian war representatives, being afraid of criticism on the 
part of the Left elements and, perhaps, on the part of Lloyd 

George I understand that Sir Samuel Hoarc was in 

doubt as to whether Churchill would wish to violate his 
outward cautiousness towards us. I frankly told Hoare that 
I considered it necessary to bear in mind Churchill's wishes, 
as the latter sees much better the political situation, and 

that I would not like to embarrass him Churchill told 

me the question of giving armed support was, for him, the 
most difficult; tfie reason for this was the opposition of the 
British working class to armed intervention. 

It is not my purpose to obtrude any contentious conclusions 
regarding the efficacy of Direct Action for political purposes, 
except to show that the movement initiated chiefly by the "Triple 
Alliance for the cessation of military intervention against Soviet 



Russia, did more than any othfer one thing to modify the policy 
of the British Government and Allied policy in general. 

The non-success of the Triple Alliance is most evident in 
the two instances in and during which we might have been 
entitled to expect it would prove itself most successful. I mean in 
the case of the Railway Strike of September-October, 1919, and 
the Mining Strike in October-November of last year. During the 
Railway Strike, the Miners and Transport Workers were unable 
to render actual assistance, mainly because they had not been 
officially consulted — as the constitution of the Alliance appears 
to indicate they should have been. Prior to the Mining Strike, 
there had, of course, been more or less constant consultation 
between the three organisations, but here again the difficulty 
was enhanced to the greatest possible extent by the cumbrous 
ballot system imposed upon the Miners' Federation by their own 
rules and constitution. 

I repeat — and I would desire to emphasise the point — that 
the ballot system for or against a strike, while nominally demo- 
cratic in character, does not give other organisations — the work- 
ing conditions of which are widely different from that of the 
Miners' Federation — the same opportunity to use a long-drawn- 
out ballot process with comparable chances of success. The pre- 
cedent of the ballot has been seized upon in the Transport Wor- 
kers' Federation, and by a decision of our Swansea Conference 
in June, 1919, the Transport Workers are expected' to take a 
ballot of their members before they can engage in general strike 
action with the Miners and Railwaymen. 

The Railwaymen, as far as I have been able to understand, 
are flatly and unalterably opposed to a ballot of their members 
being taken on the question of strike action. A ballot taken 
amongst members employed in such a widely scattered industry 
as the Railway Industry, or our own, would be almost foredoomed 
to failure. The Press, with its tentacles reaching in every direc- 
tion, would be more effective than our most active and assiduous 
propagandists, and combined Press efforts would exercise an in- 
fluence which they could not possibly exert in a branch or district 
or delegate meeting of the respective organisations. There is also 
the patent fact that while we were taking a ballot the Govern- 
ment, to use its own phrase, would be organising "all the resour- 
ces of the State" in order to defeat us, and would have an orga- 
nisation speedily improvised in being before the strike was ac- 
tually declared. This would have a tremendously depressing 
effect upon the hesitant and apathetic sections of the two orga- 
nisations, and would mean certain disaster during a long-drawn- 
out dispute. 

I express my own deeply-rooted personal conviction when 
I say that strikes in the near future, if they are to be of the 
slightest avail, must be carried out with the utmost celerity, the 
members of the . organisations concerned reposing implicit con- 
fidence in the Executives which they have respectively appoin- 



ted. Regard must also be had for the vague but comprehensive 
powers in the hands of the authorities in the recently enacted 
Emergency Powers legislation. 

Another drawback from which we have suffered in the past 
has been the aibsence of anything like uniformity in the nature 
of our demands or programmes, or in the time of the formula- 
tion thereof. Mine Workers, Railway Workers and Transport 
Workers, within the confines of their own particular Executives 
or Delegate Conferences, promote their individual policies, un- 
mindful of the policies of the other organisations, and nothing 
has yet been attempted to synchronise our wage or other eco- 
nomic demands. 

We have said again and again during the war that we would 
fight either individually or collectively to resist any serious re- 
duction in economic status, such as that with which we are at 
the present faced. The Transport Workers' Federation, being 
the body responsible for most of the agreements under which 
our members are at present working, has received several official 
applications from various groups of employers either for a spe- 
cific reduction in wages or for the consideration of a reduction, 
What the position is with the other two organisations remains 
to be seen, but it appears self-evident to me that the employers 
will take adyantage of the present economic demoralisation and 
the widespread dislocation in order to enforce a reduction, We 
will naturally credit them with sufficient intelligence to adopt 
the line of least resistance, breaking the power of the workers 
here and there, in this and that section, according to the strength 
or weakness of the particular phase of industry. From the con- 
sequences of this kind of process none of us can ultimately 
escape, unless we are prepared to consider fighting on the widfest 
possible front, 

It may be reasonably urged that this is work not for the 
Triple Alliance, but for the Trades Union Congress, representing 
the movement in its entirety. My reply to this, however, is that 
all the defects which have been made so patent to us in the 
Triple Alliance, and which are known to me so intimately in the 
Transport Workers' Federation, would be multiplied to an in- 
definite degree inside an organisation so unwieldy and so devoid 
of real industrial power as the Trades Union Congress. 

We have talked and written of unity of command in the 
Trade Union movement and of General Staff working, but we 
are not at the beginning of a solution of these things yet, so 
that there is far more hope of something definite and effective 
being accomplished through the Alliance than by means of the 
Trades Union Congress Parliamentary Committee, 

During the existence of the Alliance there have been several 
tentative approaches by oiher organisations to become partners 
in an extended alliance. These proposals have never been 
seriously considered by the Sub-Committee or the Conferences 
of the three Executives, While we may reject any proposal to 



include, say, EnigineeTS or Postal Employees, to name two orga- 
nisations which have discussed tentatively making approaches 
to us, we should be wise in considering the inclusion of the Loco, 
Enginemen and Firemen and the Engineering units connected 
with mining operations, A Triple AUieince strike, to be effective, 
should ihave the actual and official co-operation of the Loco. 
Enginemen and Firemen and of the Colliery Engine Winders and 
men engaged in kindred occupations closely connected with 
mining work, 

Mr, Hodges particularly — with the concurrence of most of 
us — suggested at the last meeting that our chief difficulty lay in 
finding a common plan and a common policy which would in- 
fluence the mentality of all sections of the Alliance. To-day the 
opportunity is thrust upon us — that of resisting a reduction in 
wages and the lowering of the standard of life of the members 
employed' in the three sections. Unless we do something upon a 
properly thought-out and well-formulated plan, a reduction in 
human standards is absolutely inevitable. Perhaps we as 
Transport Workers will feel it first. We are feeling it to-day in 
proportion to the volume of unemployment; so Eire the Miners 
and a very small section of Railway Workers. 

My own concrete proposal is that we should meet imme- 
diately and devote our closest attention to the work of formu- 
lating a policy which will unite us in the only way in which I 
consider we can be united. 

Whether the existing Sliding Scale arrangement between 
the National Union of Railwaymen and' the Railway Executive 
Committee or the Government will enable this to be done is 
a matter to be explained by Messrs. Thomas and Cramp. 
Whether the Miners are face to face with a serious reduction 
in wages in consequence of the present crisis will have to be 
explained by Hodges and Smillie. Of this I am certain: the com- 
petition for employment now existing in the ranks of the 
Transport Workers, and the constant stream of labour which 
flows automatically to Dock and Waterside places during and 
following upon unemployment in other industries, wUl bring us 
face to face with the most difficult time of our lives in resisting 
very formidable reductions in the wages of our members, 

I submit the foregoing in the hope that we will be stimulated 
first into <Mscussion and consideration, and ultimately into some form 
of action which will brinig the three parts of the Alliance together as 
they have never been brought before. 

Yours sincerely, 

ROBERT WILLIAMS. 

I have found it desirable, and even necessary, to impress upon 
all our critics, friendly and hostile, the inherent weakness of the 
Triple Alliance, largely in consequence of the ponderous ballot ma- 
chinery impos&d' upon the Miners' Federation by their own long- 



sending rules andf consiit'ution. Before the Miners' Federation can 
engage upon a national strike they must take a ballot vote of all 
their members and secure a two-thirds majority in favour of strike 
action. When the Triple Alliance was formed in 1914 by the joini 
decision of the Executive Councils of the Miners' Federation of Great 
Britain, the National Union of Railwaymen and the National Trans- 
port Workers' Federation, the Miners' delegates attempted to intro- 
<hxce a provision that strike action on the part of the three organisa- 
tions should noi take place unless and until the opinion of all the 
members had been taken by means of a ballot. This was strongly 
resisted by the Transport Workers and the Railwaymen, and follow- 
ing upon the discussion which ensued, the Constitution was drafted 
to read as follows; 

8. Joint action can only be taken when the question at 
issue has been before the members of the three organisations 
I " 'and decided upon by such methods as the constitution of each 
organisation ptovides. 

A Conference shall then be called without delay to consider 
and dfecide the question of taking action. 

Both "the Railwaymen's and Transport Workers' organisations 
have been compelled to realise that the Alliance rests upon the as- 
sumption - that if the Railwaymen and the Transport Workers find 
themselves in a position where they have to fight for theij- very 
existence, no sympathetic assistance could come from the Miners' 
Federation until that organisation had taken their customary ballot 
and -obtained a two-thirds majority of those voting in favour of a 
strike in support of one or other of their two allies. The Railwaymen 
and Transport Workers", however, having the power to declare strike 
action through their respective Delegate Conferences and Executives 
as and whjert circunlstances may determine, are supposed to declare 
immediately for sympathetic strike assistance to the Miners when 
that" assistance is called for. This position, as will be generally 
realised, is not an easy or simple one. At the Swansea Conference 
of the Tansport Workers' Federation held in June, 1919, the follow- 
ing resolution, arising out of a discussion on the several threatened 
strikes of the Triple Alliance, was carried; — 

That this Annual General Council Meeting instructs the 
Executive, when in conference with the Triple Alliance, to 
refrain from colnmitting the Unions affiliated to the Federation 
to strike action without a ballot vote being taken of the Unions 
concerned. 

The President of the Transport Workers' Federaion has sub- 
sequently ruled that this decision was intended only to cover strike 
actiofi for a clear and specific political object, sucli as the termination 
of the War with Russia or the nationalisation of the mines, or some- 
thing which was clearly and definitely more than an industrial issue. 
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In every crisis in which the Alliance has been involved, sections 
of the Transport Workers' Federation and the Railwaymen's organi- 
sation have insisted with a certain amount of logic that they have 
as much right to be balloted on the question of striking to assist the 
Miners, as the Miners have in any sympathetic strike action or upon 
any issue which directly concerns themselves. My colleagues of the 
Executive Council of the Transport Workers' Federation and I are 
fully convinced that if the Triple Alliance is to justify the hopes that 
hundreds of thousands of our members have confidently reposed in 
it, the Miners' Federation, or its Delegate Conference, must possess 
themselves of the same powers to take strike action as are already 
possessed by the other two organisations. Or, on the other hand, 
the other two organisations will have to take a simultaneous ballot 
with the Miners on any issue vitally affecting the interesfts of one 
or more of the three organisations. The leaders of the Transport Wor- 
kers in Britain are strongly of the opinion that rapidity of movement 
on the part of the workers is absolutely essential in a transport 
or railway dispute. All the cumbrous machinery normally in opera- 
tion amongst the Mine Workers has been of material service in 
ascertaining the will of those workers. When a decisive majority 
has been obtained in favour of strike action there is no reason to 
doubt that the minority will fall in loyally with the decision of the 
majority. During the past generation there has been no blacklegging 
on \he part of a section of Mine Workers upon their fellows in the 
industry. They are all loyal to one another and absolutely free from 
any possibility of Macklegging by means of imported or "volunteer" 
labour. In the Mine Workers' calling, group solidarity or human soli- 
darity precedes, and even transcends, class solidarity, A Miners 
strike in its earlier stages causes no serious injury to, nor does it 
embarrass, the employing class and the Government, which usually 
is the mouthpiece of the organised employers. The effect of a Mining 
Strike, howevier, becomes more apparent and more deadly by every 
day's extension, bringing the indtistries of a highly-developed industri- 
al country like Great Britain, first to a partial and later to a more 
or less complete paralysis. A Transport strike, on the other hand, 
either of railways or roads, coastal, canal or overseas, must be swift, 
decisive and overwhelming to have the desired effect of hampering, 
embarrassing or completely stopping the operations of the capitalist 
system. To give a lengthy notice of the intention to strike to the 
employers in railway and transport services is only an invitation to 
them and to the Government to make preparations to defeat the 
strike, even before it has commenced. If and when a general stoppage 
on the part of the Triple Alliance takes place, the employment of 
strike-breaking labour, the organisation of "volunteers", the enrol- 
ment of "White" Guards, the dependence on the anti-trad'e-union 
elements in the community, are never designed to be used against 
the Miners or the workers in any productive operations, but invariably 
against Rail and Transport Workers and the employees in the public 
services generally, because of the immediately essential nature of 
the work they perform. In productive industries like that of mining 
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strikes have lasteHi ior months without any really serious or devastat- 
ing effects upon the successful operations of trade and commerce 
within the capitalist system. If a strike amongst Railway or Transport 
Workers is to be effective and bring the necessary pressure to bear 
upon the Government and the proprietary class, it cannoi last many 
days before the opponents of Labour have to submit to the demands 
of Labour or Labour has to submit to the pressure of its opponents. 
The successful operation of transport to the community may be 
likened to the blood-circulation of the individual. It is possible to 
deprive the human organism of substance for many days without 
serious injury, but if the blood-circulation is momentarily stopped the 
hitman organism dies. Transport and Railway Workers have to bear 
(iofistantly in mind that when a demand is made for sympathetic 
action they must be positively assured of spontaneity and solidarity, 
or they risk the very existence of their respective organisations h\ 
being materially weakened or, perchance, partially destroyed by the 
accumulated wei^t of the anti-trade-union elements in the State 
with all ttie resources of the Government thrown in on the side of 
those who represent and are dependent upon proprietary interests. 

The debacle of the French Railway Strike in 1920 proves the 
foregoing conclusion up to the hilt. Partial strikes to-day are almost 
foredoomed to failure. The resourcefulness of the modern highly- 
developed and complex society places such power in the hands of 
present-day Governments, that any section of the workers which 
joins issue with their immediate employers, together with the employ- 
ing class in general and the whole of the machinery of state has no 
remote possibility of bringing the strike to a successful conclusion. 
Class solidarity on the part of those who represent proprietary 
interests must be met by absolute class solidarity on the workers' side, 
otherwise no appreciable progress can be made by industrial action 

During the Triple Alliance Crisis, the Executive Council of the 
Transport Workers, being the custodians of the interests of all their 
members, had to keep in the forefront of their minds every seen and 
remote strike prospect and eventuality. 

In pre-war days the Shipping Federation had realised the possi- 
bilities of a successful stoppage on the part of the workers in any port 
of the country, and' in order to break down the S'trongest demands 
of the Dock and Waterside Workers had two specially-equipped ships, 
the "Paris'- and thc"Lady Jocelyn" which were fitted out for the use 
of strike breakers and could be taken from port to port and even sent 
tb the Continent of Europe, which was done on several occasions. The 
Shipping Federation, moreover, had its own "Free" Labour Associa- 
tion, which up to the year 1911 had thwarted every effort of the 
Sailors' and Firemen's Union to organise the Maritime Workers, The 
Freie \ Labour Association was a recruiting agency for enrolling the 
direlicts of our social system and maintaining them as potential strike 
breakers to "be sent wherever their paymasters mi^t suitably direct, 
Dufuig the war there was no opportunity for the use of professionial 
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strike breakers, Man-power, especiafly in the belligerent countries, 
had been so reduced that those who hadi been potential or actual 
strike breakers could find decent or honourable employment or were 
recruited or conscripted to the various armies. The prosperity in the 
neutral countries during the war had also absorbed what the capitalist 
calls the reserve army of labour and which labour calls the unemploy- 
ed, A new working-class consciousness had arisen amongst those who 
had hitherto been indigent and apathetic in their own interest and 
in the interest of working-class organisation. 

Following upon the Armistice, economic and industrial affairs 
tended to revert to the position which existed prior to the outbreak 
of the war, and in some countries, especially Great Britain, the ranks 
of the unemployed had swelled to dimensions without precedent 
within living memory. During the period immediately preceding the 
Miners' Strike there were more than two millions unemployed. Many 
of these were, of course, in receipt of unemployment pay from the 
State Unemployment Insurance Scheme, but still the fact had' to be 
faced that there were tens of thousands who from sheer economic 
pressure would lend themselves as was the case in pre-war days to as- 
sist the employers to break a Trade-Union dispute,The unemployment 
at the docks, in the road transport services, on the canals and amongst 
sea-going workers stood at a higher level than had obtained previ- 
ously for many years. There was tremendous unemployment, more- 
over, in the ranks of the Miners themselves, who were suffering from 
the thrice-cursed effects of the Peace Treaty of Versailles, the French 
market for British coal having been irrevocably ruined by the coa!l 
indemnity payments from Germany to France, Despite the wide- 
spread unemployment amongst Mine Workers, there was no, possi- 
bility that their strike would be broken hy the introduction of black- 
leg labour, of "volunteers", of "White Guards" or of so-called 
"loyal" trade unionists. All these anti-trade-union forces, together 
with the Army, the Navy and the Air Service would be called upon 
during a Triple Alliance Strike to assist in mantaining transport 
operations and thereby to cripple and ultimately overcome, not 
directly the Mining Dispute, but a stoppage in Railway and Transport 
communications. 

All these factors confronted us when as a Federation we received 
the application of the Miners for assistance in the fight they were 
compelled to make to resist tremendous wage reductions following 
upon the withdrawal of Government control of the Mining industry. 
It is true that in regard to the stoppage amongst Mine Workers, no 
actual ballot had been taken, but the men were not contemplating 
strike action but were locked out because they refused to accept 
the owners' new terms, terms which in some places exacted' a 50% 
reduction in wages when the State control terminated, a policy of 
deliberate and avowed' collaboration between the Mine Owners and 
the Government to destroy the resistance of the greatest and most 
formidable organisation in Great Britain and probably the whole 
world, 
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On March 31st, the date when State control terminated, a meet- 
ing of the three Executives of the Triple Alliance was held in Lon- 
don, at which the Miners' representatives stated the facts connected 
with. their Dispute, and officially and informally in consequence of 
the fc'onstitution of the Alliance asked for the co-operation of the 
two other organisations. The Federation was unable to pledge itself 
on this occasion, and informed the Miners that a Special Conference 
of thei Executive Councils of all the Affiliated Unions was being held 
on April 5th and the appeal from the Miners for strike assistance 
would be placed fully before the Conference, A Special Delegate 
Meeting of the National Union of Railwaymen had also been arranged 
for the following day. The decision of the Transport Workers' Con 
ference was embodied in a statement made by the President to the 
following effect; — 

The recommendations of the Executive Council to the Confe- 
rence were that we should give all the assistance in our power, to 
whatever extent is necessary, to help the Miners, and, with the con- 
sent of the Conference, the Executive Council proposes at once to 
get into negotiation with the Railwaymen and the Miners for the 
purpose of Triple Alliance action throughout the remainder of the 
contest. 

On Friday, April 7th, the Special Conference of the Transport 
Federation and the Special Delegate Meeting of the Railwaymen 
met separately in order to determine their attitude towards the 
appeal made by the Miners' Fedieration for sympathetic strike action, 
J The Railwaymen had already declared "that the conditions offer- 
ed to the Miners are such that they are justified in refusing to accept; 
they feel that if such conditions are accepted it would be only the 
beginning of a general attack upon working-class conditions, and an 
attempt to bring about a pre-war standajrd of life. They have therefore 
decided to ask the Transport Workers, who are the other part of 
the Alliance, to come into immediate consultation with the N, U, R,, 
so that the most effective and immediate steps can be taken for the 
assistance of the Miners", 

The Transport Workers' Federation thereupon decided to spend 
£2^000 (two thousand pounds) in utilisimg both the Labour and the 
Capitalist Press in order to place all the relative facts and circumstan- 
ces of the Miners' Dispute before the notice of their members in the 
country, A long and explanatory manifesto was published broadcast 
calling upon Transport Workers to "get ready for action". This 
manifesto was addressed to Dock and Waterside Workers; Sea- 
men and Firemen; Cooks and Stewards; Carters and Motormen; Cab, 
Tramway and Bus Men; River and Canal Workers; Warehouse and 
Distributive Workers; and other Affiliated Grades and Sections, It 
explained that the first set and deliberate attack on the national 
waives position had been made against the Miners' Federation, The 
attack was a combined one on the part of the Mine Owners, aided 
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and abetted by the Government. State control of the Mines should 
have lasted until August 31st, 1921, but the action to destroy the 
power of Trade Unionism compelled that control should actually 
terminate on March 31st, when the Mine Workers had the least 
power of resistance^ 

In November, 1920, the Miners had made aji Agreement with 
the Government which increased their wages upon an output basis 
— the Miners were asked to produce more. This they did, but in 
consequence of the international situation there was no market for 
this increased output and once the heme and overseas demand had 
been met, the output automatically declined because there was no 
sale for the supplies. The advantages gained by the November Agree- 
ment were automatically wiped out. The MininjJ industry had ceased 
to be a paying proposition, according to the principles underlying 
the capitalist system. The British consumers had derived enormous 
adlvantages from the State control of the coal supplies; the foreigners 
were exploited but the price of home supplies was kept down to 
reasonable limits, the Mine Owners getting the bulk of their profits 
from Continental purchasers, Millions of pounds had been saved to 
the British industrial and domestic consumers during the period of 
control, and the Mine Workers asked that, seeing the Government 
had saved the community tens of millions of pounds, the community 
should now subsidise the Mines until the international position was 
restored and coal could be sold at a price which would-^arantee 
a living wage for the Mine Workers. 

The Government spent many thousands of pounds through the 
Press and by means of huge poster advertisements attempting to 
mislead the public in general with regard to the facts of the Mining 
Dispute. These Government inspired statem-jnts were refuted to the 
very best of their ability by the Executive Council of the Transport 
Workers' Federation in the various memoranda which they published. 

At this stage the Government were becoming increasingly 
apprehensive of the possibility of the .Dispute involving the mem- 
bership of the three sections of the Triple Alliance, Dr. Macnamara, 
the Minister of Labour, made several efforts to consult members of 
the Executive of the Transport Workers' Federation, but all those 
efforts were resisted. The Minister, however, being unable to ap- 
pfoach individuals was forced to ask officially for a consultation with 
a delegation to be appointed from the Transport Workers' Federation. 
With some degree of reluctance and only after receiving the consent 
of their colleagues of the Miners and the Railway Workers' orga- 
nisations, three of my colleagues and I saw the Minister of Labour 
in the House of Commons on April 6th,'- After some conversation 
with the Minister, we were asked if We would meet the' Prime 
Minister in order to discuss the impendirig Triple Alliance Strike. 
Having received the consent of the Miners and the Railwaymen, we 
were not unwilling to meet Mr. Lloyd George for the purpose of 
ascertaining, if possible, his intentions towards the Miners' Dispute 
and the threatened sympathetic action on the part of the Railwaymen 
and ourselves. We refused to discuss the merits t>f the Miners' Dispute 
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except in so far as to tell Mr, Lloyd George that he was the pliant 
agent of the Mine Owners and the master class in general. The Prime 
Minister attempted again and agaiin to assure us that he was anxious 
to open negotiations of an unconditional character, waiving the pre- 
vious conditions insisted upon by the Government that the men em- 
ployed at pumping should resume their normal duties. My colleagues 
and I would not consent to become parties to any intrigue and would 
listen to no arguments adduced by the Government spokesmen against 
the Miners in their conflict. These informal conversations were repor- 
ted at a later stage to our colleagues of the Miners and Railwaymen. 
On Friday, April 8th, there was a full Conference of the three 
Executives of the Triple Alliance, and during this Conference the 
following resolution was passed: — 

"That this joint meeting of the Executives of the National Union 
of Railwaymen and the Transport Workers' Federation gives notice 
to their several employers and to the Government that unless nego- 
tiations are reopened between the Miners' Federation, the mine 
owners, and the Government, the full strike power of the Triple 
Alliance shall be put into operation as and from Tuesday next at 
midnight," 

After this, the Miners' Federation passed the following re- 
solution: — 

"That we welcome the fullest assistance from our joint collea- 
gues to secure an unconditional conference with owners and Go- 
vernment so as to effect an early settlement. 

To do this effectively our colleagues should fix the date of their 
stoppage and acquaint us of it before any steps are taken in the 
above direction. 

As to the distribution of foodstuffs, we leave that matter 
entirelv with the N,UJ|R, and Transport Worikers with the fullest 
co-operation we can render". 

The Transport Workers had determined beforehand that in the 
event of strike action being necessary, a written undertaking should 
be entered' into between the three organisations that there should 
be no resumption of work on the part of one or more organisations 
until a complete resumption without any victimisation on the part 
of members of the three organisations was secured; that the issue 
when joined by the other two organisations should be made a joint 
issue, subject to joint consultation and joint settlement. "This tibe 
Miners' Federation readily agreed to, and gave their honourable 
assurance that there would be no resumption of work on the part 
of the Miners' organisation until there was a complete resumption 
on the part of the members of the Transport Workers' and Railway- 
men's organisations. 

The Resolution that had been agreed to was that unless negotia- 
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tions were re-opened the Strike would take place on April 12tii at 
midnight. This decision was conveyed to the Prime Minister by tele- 
phone, and later a reply was received from the Prime Minister's 
Secretary that he would be able to receive a deputation from the 
two organisations, probably that evening. It was on the following 
morning — April 9th — that the delegation from the Executive met 
the Prime Minister and other members of the Government at the 
Premier's official residence in Downing Street, 

Regard must be had for the fact that the resolution passed by 
the National Union of Railwaymen and' the Transport Workers' 
Federation was to the effect that the full strike power of the Allian- 
ce should be put into operation unless negotiations were opened 
between the Miners' Federation and the Mine Owners and/or the 
Government, 

It will be realised that in order to ensure the fullest support 
and co-operation between the Transport Workers and the Railway- 
men in the country all pressure should be exercised to prove con- 
conclusively that the Government and the Mine Owners were bent 
upon enforcing the proposed huige wage reductions upon the Miners, 

After consultation with the Prime Minister and his colleagues, 
at a late hour on Saturday, April 9th, the delegation returned to 
the Triple Alliance Conference with the special conditions preli- 
minary to the reopening of negotiations. They were as follows; — 

1, The Government was summoning a conference of the 
representatives of the Miners' Federation and the Coal- 
owners to meet at the Board of Trade on Monday, April 
11, at 11 a,m,, to discuss all questions in dispute between 
the parties, 

2. The Miners' Federation shall to-night issue notices to the 
branches of the Fed'eration ur^ng their members to abstain 
from all action which will interfere with the measures 
necessary for securing the safety of the mines or will 
necessitate the using of force by the Government. 

After considerable discussion these terms were accepted by 
the Miners' Federation and later in the evening the President and 
Secretary of the Miners' Fed'eration instructed' the Mine Workers 
in the country not to interfere with the measures taken by the 
Government for pumping and other safety operations in connection 
with the mines, and it was, moreover, agreed' that on Monday the 
11th the Miners' leaders should again meet the Government with' a 
view to effecting a settlement of the Dispute, It was carried una- 
nimously; 

"That this Meeting of the Triple Alliance, having received 
the report of the Sub-Committee who have interviewed the 
Prime Minister on the question of reopening negotiations on 
behalf of the Miners, decides to remain in session pending a 
satisfactory settlement of the Miners' claims," 
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Negotiations continu&d during the Monday and Tuesday, and 
the Strike was originally d'eclared for the purpose of forcing the 
Government to re-enter negotiations. On the Tuesday with the 
negotiations still continuing it would have been madness to have 
declared general strike action, without knowing what result was 
being produced at and diiring the negotiations. In order to remove 
any doubt and ambiguity from the minds of the men in the country, 
the Railwaymen and Transportworkers seni out the following in- 
structions by wiife. 

"Continue to work until further instructions are issued. Do 
not misunderstand; there will be no strike to-night midnight 
Tuesday." 

During the negotiatiqns the Prime Minister made the following 
statement: — 

1. The Miners make a demand for a National Pool of Profits 
and a National Settlement of Wages. In the view of the 
Government one of these proposals may be practicable; 
the other is not-, 

2, That a pooling arrangement, whereby the Miners and the 
Mineowners in every mining area should be compelled' to 
contribute to a common pool for the equalisation of wages 
in the industry without regard to the capacity of the mines 
in any particular area is not feasible without the resumption 
of complete and permanent control by the State of the 
mining indtistry, 

3. That a purely voluntary scheme would inevitably break 
down, even if it could be effectively started', and that is 
doubtful. 

4, That such a strict control as is essential toi a national 
pooling scheme would deprive those engaged in the in- 
dustry, whether Miners or Mine-owners, of the necessary 
incentive to production; that the productiveness of the 
mines would' thus be depressed; that the cost of production 
would increase; that the indiistry would suffer in foreign 
markets, and that the increased cost of coal would have 
the effect of so adding to the cost of production in our 
other industries as to handicap us seriously in our foreign 
trade. It would deprive multitudes in this country of their 
means of livelihood, while it would' add to the cost of living 
for the rest. 

The Government then goes on to outline its actual proposals: — 

1. That there shall be in each district a standard wage which 

■ shall be the first charge on the proceeds of the industry 

in each district, and that no profits shall be payable except 

out of the surplus. The principle on which this standard 
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wage shall be fixed for each district shall be determined 
nationally, and' the amount to be settled for each district 
shall be the subject of discussion at the present Conference. 
The method of adjustment of wages in each district in 
excess of the standard shall also be determined nationally, 
and any complaints as to the adjustment in any particular 
district shall be referred to a National Committee on which 
there shall be representatives of the Coal-owners and Mi- 
ners in equal numbers. 

2. That in determining this standard wage, regard should be 
had not merely to the price of coal, but to the possibilities 
of improving wages by redlicing the cost of production; by 
increased economy, efficiency, and closer co-operation 
between Miners and Mine-owners. 

3j That the question of the relation of the Owners' standard 
profit to the Miners' standard wage, and the division ol 
any surplus profits shall also be immediately examined by 
this Conference with a view to determining what percen- 
tage the profits of the Coal-owners ought to bear to the 
wages paid in the industry. 

4, If and when an arrangement has been arrived at between 
the Coal-owners and' the Miners as to the rate ot wages 
to be paid in the industry, fixed upon an economic basis, 
the Government will be willing to give assistance, either 
by loan or otherwise, during a short period, in order to 
mitigate the raptid reduction in wages in the districts most 
severely affected. 

Later in the day the Miners' Federation, over the signature of 
Frank Hodges, sent the following reply: — 

"We have fully considered the terms set forth in writing 
to us this morning by you. For reasons already stated to you in 
full Conference my Executive feel compelled to reject the 
terms proposed, as they offer no solution to the present dispute." 

It will be realised, therefore, that a position had now been 
reached wherein the negotiations had been reopened and broken 
off because of the entirely unsatisfactory nature of the Government's 
and the Owners' proposals. The Alliance thereupon instructed the 
Sub-Committee to meet on the evening of April 12th, and, if necessary, 
early on the morning of the 13th, for the purpose of reviewing the 
whole position and making a report to the full Conference. 

The Sub-Committee had before it the new situation, and after 
an exhaustive discussion was forced to realise that only one honour- 
able course remained open to the Alliance, namely, that having 
postponed the date of the commencement of strike action, to fix 
anoiher date as soon as practicable for the commencement of a 
general and decisive strike movement in support of the Miners' Fe- 
deration. The members of the Sub-Committee accordingly assembled 
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before the full Alliance Commit'tee on Wednesday, April 13th, and 
recommended that the stoppage of Railway Workers and Transport 
Workers should take place at and from midnight' on the Thursday 
night. The report of the Sub-Committee indicated that time did not 
permit of definite instructions being sent out by midnight of that 
same evening — Wednesday — and that it would be a criminal 
blunder to delay the commencement of the strike after midnight on 
Thursday, so they felt confident in recommending that the strike 
should take place at and from midnight of Thursday, April 14th, In 
considering the report of the Executive Committee, lihe full Alliance, 
however, reviewed the relevant facts, and having in mind' that large 
numbers of the people involved were paid on Friday evening — 
which payment might be suspended in the event oi a strike com- 
mencing on Thursday evening — decided to Issue notices for the 
strike to commence at and from Friday at 10, p.m., this, in the opinion 
of the whole of the three Executives, making it possible to ensure 
the most loyal and enthusiastic response from the members of the 
Railway and Transport Workers' organisations. 

Knowing the importance of the co-operation of the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Enginemen and Firemen in an effective Rail- 
way and Transport strike, I made an appeal to the Executive of the 
National Union of Railwaymen to overlook any sectional differences 
which had existed between the two bodies in the past and urged' upon 
the Railwaymen the paramount need for instant consultaiion and 
possible co-operation with the sectional organisation which repre- 
sented the majority of the locomotive drivers and firemen. After dis- 
cussion the following resolution was carried unanimously: 

"Thai having fixed the day on which to call the men out, we 
invite the Executives of the Associated' Society of Locomotive 
Enginemen and Firemen and the Railway Clerks' Association to 
act with us and^ respond to the call, using united efforts to bring 
about a satisfactory settlement," 

Later on communications were received from the Electrical 
Trades Union for the purpose of discussing what assistance their 
members might render, especially in regard to the electrical generat- 
ing stations responsible for the electrical power of the Underground 
Railways and of the Tramway systems of London, together with the 
generating stations in connection with the Tramway systems in many 
great cities in the provinces. The delegation from the Electrical 
Trades Union conveyed' to us that their members occupied a strong 
key position in regard to generating electrical current for power as 
well as for light, U would be essential to ensure sympathetic action 
on the part of their members in the event of "White Guards" and 
"volunteers" being called upon to operate a skeleton service. The 
co-operation of all the skilled electricians and the labourers employed 
in the power stations was practically assured from this period on- 
ward. Later in the day and arising from the discussion of the Alliance, 
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an invitation was sent and a deputation consisting of the Executive 
Committee of the Associated' Society of Locomotive Engine Drivers 
and Firemen and of the Railway Clerks' Association atttended before 
the full Council of the Alliance, and a generous appeal was made to 
the Executives of these two bodies that the utmost co-operation might 
be effected' between them and the constituents of the Alliance, A 
general consultation took place, and despite the long-standing section- 
al differences which had hitherto stood in the way, the heartiest co- 
operation was ultimately agreed upon by the representatives of the 
Locomotive Drivers and Firemen and a promise was given by them 
that their members would co-operate to the fullest possible extent 
in any Triple Alliance Strike that took place. The Railway Clerks' 
representatives could not go so far as to guarantee co-operation, but 
they undertook to instruct their members to refuse to co-operate with 
strike breakers or blacklegs who might take the place of the men 
involved in general strike action, 

Pla.ns and projects were put forward to improvise a working class 
distributive organisation in order to prevent the strike action from 
first of all recoiling upon the workers by the holding up of food and 
other essentials during the period of the dispute,^ The Go-operative 
Movement would have been used to its. fullest capacity in providing 
channels tbrough whicih food might flow, in order to maintain the 
strikers and their dependents. Arrangements had been made, more- 
over, with the Unions in the Printing Trades that the capitalist Press 
should not be used with the customary unscrupulousness of the owners 
and controllers of that Press. Representatives of the Printing Trades 
assured the Committee of the Triple Alliance that their members 
would act as they had done during the Railway Strike of 19,19, by 
preventing the editors and directors from making their usual scurril- 
ous attacks on the workers, and guaranteeing that the Strike Com- 
mittee should have an opportunity for publishing any important strike 
pronouncements, failing which the Government and capitalist repre- 
sentatives should not be allowed to disseminate their partizah state- 
ments^ 

It will accordingly be realised that preparation had been made 
by the leaders of the Alliance, in co-operation vdth representatives 
of other workers in other industries to promote the utmost amount 
of solidarity throughout the respective industries, if and w'hen the 
madhinery of the Triple Alliance Was put into operation. 

When the main strikg decision had been reached by the National 
Transport Workers' Federation, the National Union of Railwaymen, 
the Associated Society of Locomotive Enginemen and Firemen and 
a section of the Electrical Trades' Union to come out in sympathy 
with and for the purpose of assisting the Miners' Federation, a letter 
was sent to the Prime Minister indicating the intention of the afore- 
mfentioned bodies to take action at and from 10 p.m. "on Friday, 
Api'il 15th, In reply to this letter, the Prime Minister directed! a com- 
munication to Mr, J, H, Thomas and myself to the following effect: 
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I should' like to know the gjrounds on which you arc deter- 
mined to inflict such a serious blow on your fellow-countrymen. 

The letter from the Prime Minister was duly considered and a 
deputation was appointed to meet the Prime Minister at his official 
residence for the purpose of giving their reasons for supporting the 
Miners in their Lock-out, 

Mr< Harry Gosling, who spoke on behalf of the Transport Wor- 
kers said: 

If you ask us, to put it shortly, why we are supporting the 
Miners, I will say that we are supporting them because we think 
they are right. We say that the Miners are the best people to 
decide for themselves; and they have satisfied us that they cannot 
keep their wages in the position they ought to be in except by 

this machinery being set up We should be rotters if we 

went away from the Miners when they are in this great 

trouble We are also seized with what we think is a great 

sacrifice which the Miners themselves offer to make when they 
say they are prepared to accept a reduction which is equivalent 

to 2 s, a day To support ourselves we must help the 

Miners, and there is no other way of helping them that we can 

see now except to stand by them in this test of endurance 

We feel that the Government are leaning too heavily towards 
the mine owners: that they are not standing fairly and squarely 
between the two parties: that you have got a bias towards the 

mine' owners that is unfair We intend' to stand by the 

Miners on the grounds of comradeship. 

The Prime Minister, having received the statement of the Acting 
President of the Triple Alliance, retired with his colleagues in order 
to prepare the Government's reply. Mr, Lloyd George, in making his 
reply, spoke not so much to the members of the deputation as to the 
public in general and the working class in particular, making a pro- 
paganda speech deliberately calculated to undermine the prestige of 
tlie Miners' Federation, the Triple Alliance and' of the entire British 
Labour Movement, All the attacks against working-class solidarity 
were repeated in the facile manner usually associat^' with our fore- 
most politician. The statement is too long to quote but its general 
intention was to impair the strength of Labour solidarity which had 
been evinced in the Triple Alliance manifestation to help their 
colleagues, the Mine Workers. Following upon Mr. Lloyd George's 
reply on behalf of the Government, Mr. Harry Gosling said: 

We have listened to what you have said, but I think it right 
to say that you have not convinced us in anything you have said 

that this is a political matter; and we repudiate that it is 

It is purely a question of wages; and what we were anxious to 
find out was whether the Government had any other method of 
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securing to tlhe Miners that their wages should only be uniformly 
reduced, as tihey had been uniformly increased. 

Thus far the Movement was on solid ground in the progress it 
had made towards general strike action. 

On Thursday, April 14th, the day preceding the Friday on which 
strike action was to commence, a very representative Conference 
was arranged to take place in tiie Grand Committee of the House 
of Commons^ There were present; 

The Parliamentary Committee of the Trades' Union Congress 
The Executive Committee of the National Labour Party 
The whole of the members of the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
The Sub-Committee of the Triple Alliance had been invited to attend 
in order that a statement should be made regarding their general 
position. After an exhaustive discussion, the following resolution was 
carried unanimously; 

"This Conference is convinced of the justice of the claims put 
forward, and pledges its support to the Miners, Railwaymen and 
Transport Workers. It appeals to all sections of the Labour mo- 
vement, to every citizen who cares for the welfare of the people, 
to stand solidly against this attack upon the workers' position. 
This Conferer.ee condemns the action of the Government through- 
out, and particularly that with regard to the military during the 
past week, as being calculated to provoke public feeling and to 
create disorder." 

At this Meeting the whole of the organised Labour aind Socialist 
Movement of Great Britain was represented, and there was displayed 
a real and determined desire to render all the support within their 
power to the impending Triple Alliance Strike, On the evening of 
the same day, Mr, Frank Hodges, the Secretary of the Miners' Fede- 
ration, was asked to attend a meeting of supporters of the Coalition 
Government in order to explain the attitude of the Miners' Federa- 
tion, Having in mind the momentous nature of the conflict between 
two million workers and the Government, the Coalition supporters 
were anxious to find a bridge over which they might, if possible, 
retreat and' avoid a conflict of so great a magnitude. 

At the Meeting, Mr, Hodges was supported by the Acting-Presi- 
dent of the Miners' Federation — Mr, Herbert Smith — and the 
Treasurer — Mr, James Robson — and members of the Alliance were 
there in a semi-official capacity as members of the House of Commons. 

It can be truly said that up to this moment the position of the 
Alliance, its prestige and potential power, had grown steadily day by 
day. The Movement in the country was consolidated, so that the 
position in which the entire working class found itself seemed almost 
impregnable. The Transport Workers' Federation had shown a degree 
of solidarity never before realised within that organisation. The Exe- 
cutive Council of that body had fully and carefully considered the 
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relative strength and possible weakness of its constituent sections. 

Up to the Thursday evening the position so far as the Alliance 
was concerned seemed absolutely impregnable. 

When Mr, Hodges addressed the members of the House of Com- 
mons he gave some indication — and he was not challenged by his 
colleagues — to the effect that the Miners were prepared to consider 
wages upon a national basis apart from the "pool", to which previ- 
ously they were inseparably attached, on condition that any wages 
settlement should be of a temporary character and should not exclude 
the possibility of maintaining the principle of the "pool" at a later 
stage. 

Subsequent developments have revealed the fact that Mr. Hodges 
and several of his colleagues on the Executive Committee of the 
Miners' Federation were of the opinion that to fight for the establish- 
ment of a national profits "pool" was not opportune at that juncture 
and they should, therefore, effect a compromise settlement for the 
purpose of keeping the Miners' Federation and the Triple Alliance 
in being to fight at a later stage. There, however, the fact remains, 
Mr, Hodges, speaking more or less in a representative capacity, had 
committed the Miners' Federation to the principle of a temporary 
settlement, a)greeing to wage reductions proportionate to the known 
decrease in the cost of living. He was closely cross-examined by many 
of the supporters of the Coalition Government as to the possible 
attitude of the Miners' Federation if the Prime Minister coidd be 
induced' to agree to such a settiement, A small groep of private mem- 
bers of the House of Commons formed themselves into a sub-com- 
mittee and immediately conveyed to the Prime Minister at his resi- 
dence at Downing Street at a late hour on Thursday night the result 
of their Meeting with the Miners' leaders. The outcome of this sub- 
committee meeting with tile Prime Minister was a letter addressed 
to the Miners' Federation in the following terms : 

Dear Mr, Hodges, 

Several members who were present at your House of Com- 
mons meeting last ni^t have conveyed to me the purport of 
your concluding offer. 

They had not taken down the actual words you used, but the 
general impression made on their minds was that you were now 
prepared to discuss with the owners the question of wages with- 
out raising the controversial issue of the pool, provided the arran- 
gements to be made were of a temporary character and without 
prejudice to the further discussion of proposals for a national 
pool when a permanent Settlement comes to be dealt with. 

If tiiis is a fair representation of your suggestion, I invite you 
and^ your fellow-delegates to meet the owners at the Board of 
Trade at eleven this morning to consider the best method of 
examining the question of wages. 
Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) D, LLOYD GEORGE, 
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During the night of Thursday, April 14th, the Press was very 
active, and on the morning of the 15ih, to our intense surprise, and, 
I may say, to my own dismay, there appeared broad headlines in all 
the morning newspapers intimating that the possibility of a Triple 
Alliance Strike was at and end; in fact, the leading articles in the 
morning newspapers went on to show that as a result of Mr. Hodges' 
statement the stoppage amongst the Mine Workers was approaching 
a settlement. 

At this stage in the development of our Movement there was 
extreme confusion and indecision in the minds of Transport and Rail- 
way Workers. Urgent telegrams were received at the headquarters 
of the two organisations asking what information could be given re- 
garding the Press announcements. 

On the morning of April 15th, the Triple Alliance assembled at 
the offices of the Railwaymen's organisation. The Miners immediately 
withdrew to consider the letter which had been sent by the Prime 
Minister, For the purpose of conveying as clearly as one can to my 
fellow workers on the Continent, it must be explained that the 
Miners' Federation had acted and continued here to act with an utter 
disregard for the position of the Transport Workers and of the Rail- 
waymen. They immediately withdrew into their own inner councils 
and expected to maintain an atmosphere of solidarity without any 
remote understanding of the difficulties which confronted their allies 
in the Transport and Railway world. They imagined somewhat 
foolishly that the position which obtained in the Mining world extend- 
ed to the affairs of Railway organisation and general Transport con- 
ditions. This, as will be readily understood by our Continental fellow 
workers in the Transport industry, is not by any means the actual 
position of affairs. Without consulting either the Transport or the 
Railway Workers, the Miners decided to reject the Prime Minister's 
invitation to a further conference. 

Experience has now taught the Miners and ourselves that had 
they faced the position as realists rather than as visionaries on that 
particular occasion, there would have been a better settlement than 
has since been the case. 

The Triple Alliance was in being. Its power was conjectural. 
The Government were alarmed'; its supporters were apprehensive. 
We ourselves, whilst feeling confident were not certain, and we urged 
the Miners' Federation to see the facts of our position, which they 
were either unable or unwilling to do. 

At a later stage during the fateful day of April 15th, my collea- 
gues and I of the Sub-Committee waited upon the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Miners' Federation for the purpose of conveying to them 
as well as we could the changed position of affairs regarding our own 
membership. We said to them candidly and openly: telegrams and 
telephone calls are pouring in upon our headquarters asking whether 
it is a fact that the Miners' Federation is divided against itself; whether 
Mr. Hodges has resigned because of his colleagues, by a majority of 
one, refusing to stand by his speech in the House of Commons — 
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whether in this atmosphere' of anxiety and uncertainty any partial 
strike amongst Transport Workers and Railway Workers would 
render any tangible assistance to the cause of the Mine Workers, 
The Miners' Federation were, however, unheeding and unhelpful. We 
wanted clarification, not confusion. They said, in effect: get your 
members out as mirsare and then we will have unity of conference 
and unity of action. The Transport and Railway Workers said: "your 
members are out with 100% loyalty; our members are in and you 
want them to come out with yours. The Government has improvised 
a huge strike-breaking machine; this will be used against us, not 
against you, because transport is more vital to the community than 
coal. It may be your members will be called upon as military and 
naval reservists to break our Transport Dispute; it may be members 
of your own ranks will be found to taike the place of ours. "Volunteers" 
and "White Guards" will be used' to destroy our organisation, not 
yours; therefore, do your best to visualise the position in a general 
sense, apart entirely from the attitude only of yourselves". All these 
applications were of no avail. The Miners' Federation, over our heads 
and behind our backs, had decided to send the following letter to 
Mr. Lloyd George: 

Dear Prime Minister, 

My Executive have fully considered your letter, and asked 
me to state that the only conditions upon which a temporary 
settlement can be arrived at is one that must follow the conces- 
sion of the two principles already laid down, viz., a National 
Wages Board and a National Pool. In these circumstances, my 
committee feel that no good purpose can be served in meeting 
the owners to-day on the basis suggested in your letter. 
Yours truly, 

(Signed) FRANK HODGES. 

In the afternoon of Friday, the three other organisations — the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Enginemen and Firemen, the Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen and the Transport Workers' Federation 
— met to consider the new position. The whole of the facts of the 
situation were given careful consideration and there ensued a very 
exhaustive discussion. One of the most regrettable features in con- 
nection with the whole crisis was the desire on the part of the Miners, 
warrantable in many respects, unreasonable in others, to consider 
their own affairs in their own way, oblivious of the effect of their 
attitude on the members of the other three organisations. The Miners' 
Federation had all their members out in dispute; and that Federation 
works with the precision of a machine. When work stops, there is 
not a man to be found through the entire coal-field to take the place 
of a member of the Miners' Federation. They are, in fact, blackleg- 
proof. 

If we had eventually decided to call out the Railway and Trans- 
port Workers in sympalJiy with the Miners, all that we could do had 
been done to ensure \ha.i the response would be spontaneous and 
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unanimous, but there remained no absolute assurance that Railway 
Workers and Transport Workers could or would act with the same 
measure of solidarity as had been displayed by the Miners. 

The Government had issued a Royal Proclamation that they 
would utilise the Emergency Powers' Act in order to declare illegal 
any strike in transport or public utility services. This our members 
and officials had treated with derision; in fact, the threat of the 
Government had only served to stiffen the morale of the best of our 
members throughout the country. There were between a million and 
a half and two millions of unemployed men whose services might be 
solicited and procured as strike breakers. The Government had at 
its disposal the military, naval and air forces, all of whom would be 
used, not to obtain one single ton of coal from the mines and the 
coal face, but to break a Transport dispute, of which the Government 
were mere fearsome than of the continuation of the Miners' dispute. 

All these things were before us in considering the position. The 
Miners would not consent to act as one body with their partners in 
the Alliance. They wanted the rights and privileges of solidarity and 
sympathetic support without facing the duties and obligations which 
were implied. There was no unity of conference, no unity of design. 
Had the Miners' Federation been sufficiently adaotable to weigh up 
the pros and cons of the changed and changing situation for which 
the Railway and Transport Workers were in no way responsible; 
had they offered and promoted unity and co-operation in council and 
in determination, much of the difficulty would have been removed. 
We realised that their own councils were acutely divided, that it 
would be injudicious for us to attempt to prop up a house already 
divided against itself. The three organisations directly concerned 
could scarcely hope to achieve the necessary measure of solidarity 
in such a case at such a moment and' in such circumstances. 

After two hours' heated discussion, the following resolution was 
carried by 28 votes to 12; 

"That this joint meeting of the National Union of Railwaymen, 
National Transport Workers' Federation, and Associated Society 
of Locomotive Enginemen en Firemen, having carefully consi- 
dered the latest situation in connection with the Miners' dispute, 
decides to call off the strike," 

This decision caused great consternation throughout thfl country 
in general and especially aniongst our own members. The strike was 
definitely abandoned, and on the following day, Saturday, April 16th, 
the following was issued as a short explanatory statement: 

"That the joint Conference of the National Union of Railway- 
men, the National Transport Workers' Federation, and the 
Associated Society of Locomdtive Enginemen and Firemen, has 
found itself compelled' to cancel the strike notices for the with- 
drawal of the labour of their respective members at and from 
10 p,m, on Friday, April 15th. 
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In consequence of the changed position which confronted 
the Conference on Friday morning, no reasonable hope remained 
of securing the spontaneous and united action of the three bodies 
which was so essential to give to the Miners' Federation the 
assistance they sought, A partial and hopelessly incomplete sym- 
pathetic stoppage would have weakened' the power of the three 
organisations without contributing any material assistance to 
the Miners. Up to Thursday evening there was every hope of a 
tremendous display of working-class solidarity, but circumstan- 
ces which have transpired since that time have destroyed the 
firm ground on which the call for strike action was based. The 
Conference profoundly regrets the creation of the changed situa- 
tion. No other course was open to it than to arrive reluctantly 
at the conclusion to call off the strike of its members." 

There ends a very dramatic chapter in British working-class 
history. 

My Executive Council, at the Annual General Council Meeting 
held at Edinburgh in June, have made ^eir Report to the Delegate 
Conference, which Report has been unanimously accepted. I have 
said on their behalf that the Executive Council were no parties to 
any clandestine intrigue or any underground wire-pulling for inde- 
finite negotiations. Over-careful and ill-advised statements have been 
made from time to time which tended to militate against the success 
of a Triple Alliance dispute. Prophecies of insurrection, revolution, 
and the commencement of civil war would naturally tend to damp 
down the ardour of those who would willingly have entered a Trade- 
Union dispute for the maintenance of a set of Trade-Union principles. 
Speeches and interviews implying that a Triple Alliance Strike was 
more serious than the surrender of Trade-Union principles unnerve 
the membership of the respective organisations. If the Triple Alliance 
ever does enter into action, it can only be under the direction of 
leaders who believe in such action. Half-hearted belief and ill- 
disgUJsed opposition never assisted any cause, and the membership 
of all the organisations concerned must make up their minds, and then 
those who are charged with the responsibility and auihoritv for giving 
effect to the decisions must carry out those decisions willingly and 
resolutely or give place to those who can and will.i 

I may be permitted to add in conclusion that we were genuinely 
and sincerely anxious to assist the Miners' Federation in the conflict 
in which they had been thrust through the action of the Government 
and the Mine Owners. 

Undisceming and indiscriminating individuals will be found in 
the "Left Wing" camps of every country in Europe accusing us of 
treachery to the cause of the workers. This is sheer and undiluted 
nonsense. Leaders . who carelessly and light-heartedly lead their 
armies into an impasse should be removed. Every technical and 
strategical consideration must be weighed up, examined and provided 
for. To conduct a dispute in a falling market, where wages are lower- 
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ing, where the ranks of the unemployed are increasing, might be 
heroic, but it is not war. My colleagues and I had foreseen the impasse 
which we have reached in Great Britain since the signing of the 
Peace Treaty of Versailles. 

Our Continental and overseas coal markets have been destroyed 
as an outcome of the war and the fatuous Peace Treaties, for which 
Great Briteiin more than any other country is responsible. We have 
reduced the labour conditions in the defeated countries to such a 
degree that the bourgeoisie are able to secure labour in Germany 
on terms of formidaible advantage to them in competing for their 
share of the world's trade. We have allowed ourselves hidustrially 
and politically to be dragged into an assumption that Germany could 
be made to pay for the cost of the European war. We now realise 
more and more that by agreeing to the provisions of a Treaty of Peace 
which contains clauses to compel the Germans to accept their present 
low economic standards, those conditions must definitely and inexo- 
rably recoil upon our own heads. The widespread unemployment in 
Great Britain is due in no small degree to our acceptance of the in- 
demnity terms of the various Peace Treaties. England to-day is 
suffering more from its blatant imperialism and militarism than any 
of the defeated countries. 

At a later steige, we of the Transport Workers' Federation have 
attempted to apply a transport and railway boycott of coal proceed- 
ing to Britain from the Continent of Europe and from America, All 
our efforts, however, in this direction have been unsuccessful. We 
have solicited the help of our German, Dutch, Belgian and French 
fellow Railway and Transport Workers. This help in some cases has 
been fully forthcoming. International solidarity and a unanimous 
desire to assist has been evinced by the workers of those countries; 
but our efforts have been materially hampered' by the conduct of 
Mr, Havelock Wilson and the Seamen's organisation in deliberately 
encouraging their members to act contrary to the resolutions emd 
instructions of the British Transport Workers' Federation, Mr. Have- 
lock Wilson and the Seamen's Union have not only encouraged the 
members of that Union to carry on their own normal work, assisting 
as it did the British capitalists and the British Government, but have 
gone further by statement and implication advising their members 
to do the work of those of our Continental comrades who were anxious 
to render sympathetic assistance in the name of International 
Working-Class Solidarity, This we shall deal with in our own way 
and at the proper time. 

Great problems are awaiting us which can only be determined 
by mutual help and goodwill on the part of the organised workers in 
every country; and I am submitting the foregoing Report for the pur- 
pose of aquainting the members and officials of the International 
Transportworkers' Federation of the developments which took place 
diuring and following what is called "Black Friday", 

We must profit by our errors and our adverse experiences^ Un- 
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less we can derive some advantage from the experiences tihrougli 
which we have passed, we are not worthy of the confidence our 
members repose in- us. Therefore, I sincerely hope that the deduc- 
tions to be drawn from the foregoing will be of advantage to the 
Transport Workers of every country in Europe. 
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The French 
Railway Strike of May 1920 

by 
Marcel Bidegaray 

I must go back to the very beginnings of the various phases 
through which the French Railwaymen passed during the period 
preceding the "Big Strike". 

The fusion of the various railwaymens' organisations existing 
in France brought abbut a formidable increase in membership; the 
knowledge of trade unionism possessed by the new members was 
not, however, in proportion to their numbers, a fact which will 
be readily understood when one considers the following charac- 
teristic figures: 

On January, 27th, 1917, that is to say the date of the fusion, 
the various amalgamated groups comprised between them 65,000 
railwaymen. 
On January 1st, 1918, there were 138,500 organised railwaymen. 

1919 221,076 

1920, „ „ 351,922 „ . „ 

On April 1st, 1920, (the reduction being due to various with- 
drawals during the preceding quarter) the Federation comprised 
346,000 members. 

This phenomenal increase is to be explained by the difficult 
conditions of life caused by the war and also by the notable 
improvement in conditions which the Federation had succeeded 
in wresting from the Companies through the mediation of the 
Government, which was complete master of the situation while 
the war was still on. 

This increase was also due to the fact that during the war 
an excessively large nujnber of men were taken on who had not 
the slightest intention, however, to adopt railway work as a career. 

Record of the Federation's Achievements. 

The following is an enumeration of the various advantages 
and concessions obtained during the period from January 1917 
to May 1920: 

June 1917: an increased cost-of-living bonus of 320 to 630 francs. 
September 1917: bonus of 420—720 francs. 
February 1918: an increased bonus of 540 to 900 francs. 
April 1918: general readjustment of wages with a commencing 
rate of 1700 francs, and the first family bonus. 

June 1918: The increased cost-of-living bonus is fixed at 



1080 francs. The Federation demanded, furthermore, that the 
commencing scale of wages should be fixed at 2400 francs per year. 

September 1918: A special bonus, called a war bonus, of 
720 francs was obtained and added to the 1080 francs thus making 
a total of 1800 francs. 

The family bonus was increased. From being 50 francs for 
the first child it became 350 francs for the first and second child, 
and 420 francs a year for 3 or more children. 

April 1919: The commencing wage was fixed at 2400 francs, 
to operate retrospectively and to take effect as from January 1st 
1919; all workers and employees who had been in the army to 
be reinstated in their former rights and seniority. 

Maj' /9i9: The 8'hours day was introduced, as from May 2nd, 
in all the stationary grades (workshops, depots and small repairing 
sheds). A Joint Commission, whose task it was to study the 
systematic application of the 8-hours day, was set up in all the 
other branches of the service. Moreover, the principle of the 
"Staff Regulations" was established, a Joint Commission being en- 
trusted with the task of interpreting the various clauses and 
determining the manner of their application. 

August 1919: The Federal Council instructed the Executive 
Committee to agitate for 3800 francs as a commencing wage, and 
furthermore for the constitution of a uniform scale of wages and 
salaries for the various grades and categories on all the railways 
in France, " as well as in the colonies and protectorates. The 
Executive Committee was also instructed to expedite the conclusion 
of an agreement concerning the application of the 8-hours day. 

September 1919: The increase in pay underwent the following 
fluctuations; commencing rate: 2400; 30oO; 3200 and 3600. 

December 1919: The commencing rate of 3800 francs was 
obtained, to take effect retrospectively as from July 1st 1919, the 
workers and employees being reinstated in their full rights, which 
means that the employees were to receive payment of arrears of 
salary amounting to 3.000 francs in certain cases; the chief super- 
visors to receive sums varying from 20,000 to 45,000 francs. The 
scale of residence bonuses was readjusted as follows: for Paris 
and suburbs, 1200 francs per year. A Joint Commission was set 
up to fix the scale for the provincial districts, according to the 
needs and circumstances of the various localities. For instance: 
Lyons, Dijon, Marseilles and Saint-Etienne received 1080 francs 
as residence bonus. Furthermore, the 8-hours day was apphed to 
all the grades and the result of the work of the Joint Commission 
was sanctioned by an Order in Council dated November 19th, 1919. 

February 1920: The Government tried to abolish the "war 
bonus" (720 francs). The Federation opposed this action and sent 
an ultimatum to the Government, demanding a reply by February 
10th. The Government gave way and so the bonus of 720 francs 
was maintained. 



The Campanaud Incident, 

Campanaud went on leave without asking permission; the 
Company stopped his pay for two days; the Union at Villeneuvc- 
Saint-Georges.to which Campanaud belonged.proclaimed a sympathe- 
tic strike; the Union of the P.L.M. (Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean) 
followed suit; the Union of Paris also and, at their instigation, 
the Federation proclaimed a general sympathetic strike on behalf 
of the strikers on the evening of February 26th. On the 28th 
the strike was general and at 10 o'clock on the evening of March 
1st an agreement with the Companies and the Premier was 
signed Uberating the prisoners and granting a revision of the cases 
of dismissal (10 for the whole of France). 

That day marked the culminating point, the crowning glory 
of the power of trade unionism among the railwaymen, which 
power was proved by the 20 successive victories it had to its 
credit. The organisation at that time comprised 347,000 members, 
had a building of its own, and possessed funds amounting to 2,000,000 
francs, not counting the considerable sums in the possession of 
the various sections and branches. 



Congress of Aubcrvilliers. 

(22nd-25th April 1920.) 

The constitution of our organisation provides for the complete 
autonomy of each group of lines comprised within the Federation. 
Each general National Congress is preceded by Congresses of 
these groups, which discuss the General Report of the Federation 
and take decisions indicating the general line of action to be 
followed by the Federation. 

The Standing Orders of each of these Congresses stipulate 
that the Central Organisation be given definite instructions in 
regard to occupational questions. 

During the period from March 1st to April 22nd, 1920, the 
date of the opening of our Annual Congress, an unprecedented 
campaign of vilification was carried on against the Executive, against 
the Confederation Generale du Travail (General Confederation of 
Labour), in a word against the policy of "class collaboration" with 
which the extremists reproached us. 

The propaganda conducted by Moscow had seized upon the 
minds of our extremists, and, totally ignoring the advantages gained by 
the Organisation, the propagandists spread the idea among the rank 
and file that the Executive had betrayed the railwaymen at the 
time of the February strike and that the leaders of the Federation 
were afraid of the Confederation Generale du Travail, in a word 
that the result of the February strike was a "shameful victory" 
(Article of Monmousseau in "La Vie Ouviere"). 

It was therefore in an atmosphere of hatred and suspicion that 
the Congress opened. Already at the first session Monmousseau 
brought forward a motion in which he moved the rejection 
of the Report of the Executive Committee. The motion was as 
follows: — 

"Considering that the original cause of the strike cannot 
be identified with mere occupational interests, that it was, in 
the Campanaud incident, a movement to defend the rights of 
trade unionism, which were imperilled by the aggressive action 
of the Companies and the Government; considering that trade 
union solidarity should remain the first duty to be performed, 
and that, on the other hand, by assuming the direction of the 
movement, the Executive Committee comprised nationalisation 



in the demands and thus interested in its action on economic 
questions the entire body of the Confederation Generale du 
Travail, and considering that the Executive Committee nego- 
tiated with the Government before having obtained the release 
of the leaders who were the victims of this persecution at 
the moment when the Confederation Generale du Travail had 
arranged its fighting forces to back up the Federation and 
to vindicate the principle of Nationalisation; considering, 
furthermore, that the weak attitude of the members of the 
Executive Committee is incompatible with the confidence 
indispensable in a future action; 

the Congress censures the attitude of this Committee as 
well as the attitude of the members of the Federal Council 
who have accepted an agreement whereby certain leaders are 
left in prison thus making it possible for the Government to 
continue its campaign of persecution". 

This motion led to the intervention of Jaririgion, who sub- 
mitted a resolution in the following terms: — 

"Considering the imperative necessity of a radical trans- 
formation as regard questions of morahty, as well as of a new 
conception of the international order; and considering that 
the programme of the Government as well as that of the 
various political parties, being based on a system of opportunism, 
is powerless to bring about this social and economic revolu- 
tion and is unable to indicate the means of rapidly reahsing 
this programme; the National Congress assembled in Paris on 
April 22nd, 1920, being anxious to defend the occupational 
and economic interests of the Organisation and of the working 
classes in general, declares: 

(1) that the economic and social questions dominate the 
political problem; 

(2) that the employers have a wrong conception of the 
task which has now devolved upon them; 

(3) that industry should enter upon a period of rapid 
evolution; that it must alter its system of production, its pro- 
cedure, its equipment, its methods etc.; and that, furthermore, 
it has' an international part to play. 

(4) that the employers are solving these questions by 
following the line of least resistance and are simply calling 
upon the State to violate economic principles in order to 
protect the employers themselves; 

(5) that the needs of the present time, social and economic, 
demand that each individual in the community should have a 
special function to perform; and that the will of the working 
classes as well as the needs of society demand: — 



(1) That peace be established forthwith; 

(2) that a League of Nations be instituted the fundamental 
principle of which will be to devote itself to the well-being 
of the community at large, and which will have at its head a 
moral authority in order the secure the close and efficient 
co-operation of all mankind in one international organisation; 

(3) that there be a levy upon capital, that a graduated 
scale of taxation be imposed upon all incomes and property 
above the level necessary to meet the normal necessities of life; 

(4) that the workers shall have a share in administration 
and control; 

(5) that the means and the instruments of production be 
placed in the hands of those who are most capable of obtaining 
therefrom the maximum efficiency, it being understood that 
all those are to be considered as workers who are actively 
engaged, manually or non-manually, in the work of production. 
The Congress expresses its confidence in the Executive Committee, 
and instructs the Federal Council to employ all methods of 
propaganda and action towards the attainment of the above 
objects, in collaboration and agreement with the organs of 
the Confederation Generale du Travail and the Trade Union 
International. 

Deputation to the Prime Minister. 

As the Agreement signed on March 1st was not being respected 
by the Companies, the Congress decided that a deputation should 
go to the Prime Minister with a view to obtaining formal 
assurances. This deputation was unable to accomplish its mission, 
owing to the fact that the Premier was then at St. Remo at a 
meeting of the Supreme Council. After having been acquainted of 
the object of the deputation, M. Millerand sent the following 
reply, which was dated April 23rd and was received by the 
Congress on April 24th: 

"SAN REMO. April 23rd-8.50 p.m. 

In agreement with the Minister for Public Works, the 
Premier has carefully investigated the case of the railway- 
men who, the Federation alleges, were punished in violation 
of the Agreement of March 1st. This investigation has given 
rise to an exchange of letters and conversations between the 
Federation, the Premier, and the Minister for Pubhc Works. 
If fresh cases are brought to their knowledge, the Premier 
and the Minister for Public Works are wilUng to 
investigate them. 

On the other hand, as far as he is concerned, the Premier 
cannot see his way to re-open a discussion of the terms of 



Agreement of March 1st, less than two months after the 
signing of that Agreement. Neither can he see his way to 
interfere with the course of legal proceedings which have been 
instituted in connection with cases of incitement to disobedience. 
No consideration, whether it be of an individual or occupa- 
tional character, can give any individual person, or association 
of persons the right to place themselves aboye the Law in a 
Democracy which is founded on respect for the Law. 

Millerand." 
This reply caused tremendous consternation. 

Rejection of the Report on Activities. 

After an extremely violent discussion which lasted 3 days the 
Report on the activities of the Executive Committee was rejected 
by 196,298 votes to 123.012. There were 16,031 abstentions. This 
result of the voting necessitated the resignation of Bidegaray and 
his colleagues; they were beaten by the most shameless falsehoods 
and by the bad faith of the triumphant party. 

From that moment it was no longer possible to have any 
illusions concerning the inevitable consequences. 

Before deciding upon its orientation, the Federal Coun- 
cil held a meeting in order to draw up their programme which 
was to become the occasion of the conflict which the extremists could 
no longer evade. In consequence of the resignation of the 8 com- 
rades who shared our point of -view the extremists were now in 
the majority on the Federal Council. 

The Council was unable to reach a unanimous agreement, 
and so two motions were submitted to the Congress: the extremist 
motion submitted by Monmousseau, and the "Majority" motion 
submitted by Gmillez of the "Northern Line". 

Guillez' Motion was in the following terms; — 

"The Congress of the National Railwaymen's Federation, consi- 
dering that their social and economic situation is such that no 
transformation can be undertaken without their co-operation and 
that, owing to facts which are more powerful than ten- 
dencies, our action is bound up with the action of the whole 
working class; 

decides that the attitude of the Federation shall be in- 
spired by the principles laid down in the general motion 
submitted to the National Trade Union Congress at Lyons, 
and that, consequently, the collaboration of the Federation 
with the Provisional Committee for the reorganisation of the 
railway services shall be suspended, and shall not be resumed 
until such time as participation in that Committee shall cor- 
respond to the real share in control and administration which 



has been claimed by the Confederation Generale du Travail 
for all the public services. The Congress is wiUing to respect 
the autonomy of the Unions, but it warns the affiliated 
organisations against all such hasty or unconsidered action as 
does not take into account the effect of such action upon the 
indispensable solidarity of the whole movement. 

The Congress is aware that the various projects for the 
nationalisation of the public services which have been elabo- 
rated by the Labour Economic Council, under the control 
of the Confederation Generale du Travail, do not constitute 
a complete social transformation; nevertheless, the Congress 
considers these as being the Labour Charter of the present 
and as giving the share in control and management which is 
claimed; it declares itself wiUing, therefore, to collaborate in 
all action decided upon by the Confederation Generale du 
Travail, with a view to the full realisation of these measures". 

Monmousseau's motion was in the following terms: 

"Being truly representative of the forces of the workers 
organised in the Railwaymen's Federation, the National 
Congress declares that the Trade Union ideals can only be 
realised by the social transformation of Society; 

Owing its origin to the class war, and being the represent- 
ative of present working class opinion and endeavouring, in 
all its actions and in all its aims, to defend the interests of 
its class and to establish the absolute right to work, the 
working-class movement repeats once more that its fundamental 
object is the abolition of capitalism and the wage system. 

Inspired by these principles, and with a view to attaining 
this object, the National Congress reaffirms and endorses the 
Amiens resolution, which was in the following terms: 

The Confederation Generale du Travail, independent 
of all political tendencies, organises all class-conscious 
workers in the struggle for the aboUtion of the employing 
class and the wage system. 

In its daily action for the fulfilment of ordinary demands, 
the trade union movement endeavours to co-ordinate all the 
forces of Labour in order to further the well-being of the 
workers by bringing about immediate improvements such as 
a diminution of the hours of labour, increase of wages etc. 
These efforts, however, form only a part of the task of the 
trade union movement; this task is the complete emancipation 
of the working classes, and this can only be attained by the 
abolition of the Capitalist System. As a means towards the 
reahsation of this aim, the trade union movement recommends 
the weapon of the general strike; and it considers that the trade 
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anions, which are to-day mere organisations for purposes of 
defence, will in the future become the organs of production, 
distribution and exchange, that is to say, the basis of social 
organisation. 

The general strike can be proclaimed by the Central 
Organisation; it can also be the result of partial strikes which 
spread gradually and are the result of unexpected developments 
of which the trade union movement must learn deHberately 
to take adventage. 

Every programme of action and demands must contain 
reservations in regard to the future and must enable the 
trade union movement to continue its mission of emancipation 
in such a manner that the realisation of a programme cannot 
have the effect of rigidly circumscribing its action by means 
of formulas precisely defined in advance. 

It is from this point of view that the Congress considers 
the principle of Nationalisation. 

Refusing to collaborate in any way whatsoever with the 
bourgeoisie, the Congress declares that it will not support 
the action of the Joint-Commissions, and it instructs its dele- 
gates to appoint trade union delegations who shall act in 
accordance with the rules and regulations of the trade union 
organisations and the principles of the class struggle with a 
view to liquidating as far as possible in the best|^interests of 
the railwaymen, the affairs of the Federal Council (sliding scale 
of wages, staff regulations etc.). 

The Congress is of the opinion that it is not 
the inevitable negotiations between employers and workers 
that constitute collaboration with the bourgeoisie; what is 
meant by collaboration with the bourgeoisie is the participation 
of the workers in the various permanent institutions where the 
representatives of the workers in conjunction with those of 
the bourgeoisie study together various economic problems and 
wage questions, the solution of which is ineffectual and can 
only prolong the existence of the present social order. 

In accordance with these principles, and considering the 
events in Alsace-Lorraine, and, furthermore, considering the 
reply of the Government to the request which the Federation 
had addressed to it at the beginning of the proceedings; 
considering, furthermore, that the right to strike is a trade 
union right and cannot be at the mercy of railway companies 
backed up by the Government, and that, under these circum- 
stances, it is the duty of the Railwaymen to refuse to respond to 
the order for miUtary mobihsation in time of strikes; considering, 
finally, that the lamentable state of economic life in general 
demands a radical transformation in the present state of affairs, 
and that the complete nationalisation of the great public 
services, rivers and canals, the mines, and the great industrial 
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enterprises will make this transformation possible to the exclusive 
benefit of the community; and in view of the provocative actions 
of the Government and the postponement of most important 
decisions, the Congress decides to start a strike movement 
forthwith and to put forward the following demands: — 

1. Nationalisation. 

2. The reinstatement of dismissed workers in their former 
position and rank. 

3. The cessation of the pending legal proceedings. 

4. Recognition of the rights of the Trade Unions. 

In bringing these decisions to the notice of the Confede- 
ration Generale du Travail the Congress desires particularly 
to draw the attention of the organised workers to the purpose 
of this action, to the necessity of success; and it gives the 
workers full liberty of action to manifest their solidarity in 
the manner in which they themselves think fit, by securing 
the triumphant realisation of the demands as set forth in the 
above resolution. 



Monmousseau's motion was adopted by 171,037 votes to 
147,222 in favour of Guillez' resolution. There were 13,593 
abstentions. 

It will be noticed that the extremists had lost 25,261 votes 
as compared with the previous voting, but that did not in the 
least make them reflect upon the changeable character of the 
opinion of the masses of the delegates; they desired to strike for 
the mere sake of striking; they wanted to prove that they were 
afraid neither of the Confederation Generale du Travail nor of 
revolution; they wanted to have revenge for "the shameful 
victory". 

It must be pointed out here that if the members of the 
Council who represented the majority party had not resigned, the 
situation would have been completely reversed; but it would have 
been impossible in any case for the central organisation to do any 
kind of useful work. 

As it was, however, Monmousseau's motion meant the 
immediate proclamation of the strike, it being understood that, in 
the words of the mover, this motion proclaimed the desire of the 
railwaymen to obtain the realisation of their demands by means 
of a strike and with the least possible delay. 

This attitude of the Congress, however, was to be modified 
later on to an appreciable extent; the delegates had not terminated 
their labours on Saturday, April 24th, as was expected; the "Japy " 
hall was no longer at their disposal and so they assembled at 
Aubervilliers on the following morning, April 25th. A second 
resolution was submitted to the Congress and adopted unanimously. 
This resolution was in the following terms: 
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The Congress, leaving all questions of tendencies and 
conceptions out of account, and, being unanimously agreed 
upon the general demands submitted by the Federation: viz, 

1. Nationalisation. 

2. Reinstatement of the dismissed workers. 

3. Cessation of the pending legal proceedings. 

4. Recognition of the rights of the Trade Unions; 
decides to proclaim a general strike upon all the various 

railway systems leaving it to the Executive Committee to fix 
the date, and, in conjunction with the Confederation Generale 
du Travail, to investigate whether or not May 1st should 
be chosen as the starting point for the action. 
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After the Congress of Aubervilliers, 

Proclamation of the General Strike. 

On April 26th the Federal Council came together in order 
to discuss, in conjunction with the Confederation Generale du 
Travail, the date for the outbreak of the strike. It was Monday, 
and as there were none of the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Confederation Generale du Travail in Paris, the 
request which had been expressed by the Railwaymen — viz. that 
one of the secretaries of the Confederation Generale du Travail, 
should be present at their deliberations — could not be complied 
with. It was not until towards 6 o'clock in the evening that Du- 
moulin. Assistant General Secretary of the Confederation Cenerale 
du Travail was able to be present at the deliberations of the 
Federal Council of the Railwaymen, at the moment when they 
were about to take their decisions. 

It should be mentioned here that before the vote was taken 
on the resolution at the Congress, the two parties on the Federal 
Council had declared that everybody would be bound to abide 
by whatever decision might be taken by the majority. 

On being asked to state the attitude of the Confederation 
Generale du Travail in the matter, Dumoulin replied that he 
could not commit himself to any definite decision without the 
approval of the Management Committee (Commission Administrative) 
of the Confederation Generale du Travail. He then made the 
following declaration: 

"The Confederation Generale du Travail was directed 
by its Executive Committee in March last to organise a 
general 24 hours' strike for May 1st; this 24 hours' strike 
was to be a demonstration in favour of Nationahsation. But 
beyond that the Confederation Generale du Travail has no 
further mandate. As far as you railwaymen are concerned, 
I would invite you to take a decision in agreement with the 
character of the resolutions adopted by your Congress. Take 
that decision yourselves in order that the Management Com- 
mittee of the Confederation Generale du Travail may be 
relieved of the necessity of dictating to you what attitude 
you must take up. With regard to the decision which you 
are to take there are 3 possible alternatives: 

I. Simply join in with the Confederation Generale du 
Travail for the 24 hours' strike, and for the objective indicated 
by its Executive Committee, 
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2. Decide to carry out a general movement after preli- 
minary propaganda in agreement with the Confederation 
Generale du Travail. 

3. Decide to proclaim the general strike forthwith and 
immediately communicate this decision to the Management 
Committee of the Confederation Generale du Travail at the 
same time calling upon that body for its effective assistance: 

The Management Committee of the Confederation Generale 
du Travail is to meet on Thursday. All I can do is to convene 
a meeting of that body for Wednesday afternoon 4 o'clock 
in order that you can acquaint it of the decisions which you 
will have taken in the meantime." 

By 28 votes to 24 the Executive Committee of the Rail- 
waymen decided to proclaim a general strike as from midnight 
April 30th. 

The Management Committee of the Confederation Generale 
du Travail had a special meeting on the afternoon of April 28th, 
as promised by Dumoulin, and as soon as the railwaymen had 
entered the hall where the meeting was being held; SiroUe, on 
behalf of the Federal Council, made the following declaration: 

Comrades, we have been directed by the Federal Council 
to acquaint you of the decision which we have taken in 
conformity with the mandate given us by the last National 
Congress. At the last meeting of our Council we discussed 
the matter among ourselves and decided to acquaint the 
Confederation Generale du Travail of the action which we 
desire to undertake on May 1st. 

There is no need to enter into a discussion of the matter. 
I am simply going to read for you the resolution which we 
have sent to all the unions and which is in the following terms: 

The Executive Committee, in conformity with the reso- 
lution of the National Congress, decides that a general strike 
throughout the whole railway system shall commence at 
midnight on April 30th, to come into full effect at 6 a.m. 
on May 1st. 

Work shall not be resumed until the Federation has given 
an official intimation to that effect. The Executive Committee, 
therefore, notifies you to take forthwith the necessary steps 
in order to secure, at the time indicated above, the holding 
up of the services and the safety of same; furthermore to afford 
the personnel the necessary facility to. get back to their homes. 

The Secretaries: 

Leveque. 

Monmousseau. 

Midol. 
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With regard to coming to an understanding with the Con- 
federation Generale du Travail as agreed to at the Congress, the 
extremists took no notice of that matter. The Management Com- 
mittee of the Confederation Generale du Travail did not confine 
itself to taking note of this decision, which was placed before it, 
not in the form of a proposal to be discussed, but in the form of a 
fait accompli. For, behind the back of the Confederation Generale 
du Travail and without coming to a previous understanding with 
that body as stipulated in the resulution adopted at Aubervilliers 
the Railwaymen's Federation had sent out the order for the strike 
to its various unions on the evening before. 

The strike, therefore, was an accomplished fact, but it was 
far from being general. 

The Railwaymen, without consulting the Confederation Ge- 
nerate du Travail (as prescribed by the Rules) issued the following 
declaration: 

It is up to the Confederation Generale du Travail to 
tell us under what conditions they propose to give us their 
assistance, and, after we have their reply we shall consider 
the situation; we shall carry out our mandate, and we shall 
quietly and calmly face the possibilities of the situation. 

The "Cartel" which had in the month of February promised 
its co-operation (in case the strike was to go beyond the 
domain of occupational interests) was now . — 48 hours 
before the 1st of May — in just the same position as the other 
organisations, that is to say, it could not now, at such short notice, 
modify the decision which it had taken. These decisions were in 
conformity with the resolution of the Executive Committee which 
confined itself to a 24 hours strike. But it was possible even then 
to take up a position, to proclaim the solidarity of the trade unions, 
to acquaint the pubhc of this fact and to draw attention to the 
consequences which the attitude of the Government might have 
for the country. A declaration to that effect was adopted in the 
course of the meeting of the Management Committee of the 
Confederation Generale du Travail which was held on the 
morning of April 29th. This declaration was as follows: — 

"The Management Committee of the Confederation 
Generale du Travail takes note of the decision of the National 
Railwaymen's Federation to proclaim a general strike as from 
Saturday, May 1st. 

It places on record that this movement is not an action 
for an increase of wages; the object of this movement is in 
the first place to defend the rights of the Trade Unions, and 
secondly to vindicate the general demands of the whole of 
the working-class movement, viz. the nationalisation of the 
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railways. The Railwaymen are constrained to take up the 
fight owing to the arbitrary action of the authorities in refusing 
to respect the agreement which was concluded with the 
Railwaymen's Federation on March 1st and owing, furthermore, 
to the failure of the Government and the Companies to 
introduce into the railway and transport services the changes 
which had been demanded and which were absolutely indis- 
pensable in the general interests of the country. 

The Railwaymen are entering the fight, animated by the 
desire to put the railway service in the possession of the 
C "immunity; to secure the management and control of the 
railways in the general interest; to remedy the present hopeless 
confusion; to diminish the high cost of living and to avert the 
famine with which the country is menaced. 

The Management Committee of the Confederation Generale 
du Travail declares that all the workers' organisations which 
are to demonstrate on May 1st in favour of this common 
demand are solid on the side of the Railwaymen; the Manage- 
ment Committee assures them of the entire sympathy and 
the effective support of the Confederation Generale du Travail. 

The Management Committee declares the Government 
to be responsible for the present situation; it draws the atten- 
tion of the country to this grave situation, a situation which 
has not been created by the workers' organisations. It is 
firmly resolved to take all the measures which the circumstances 
may demand in order to assure the successful issue of the 
strike of the Railwaymen. In agreement with the Executive 
Committee of the Railwaymen's Federation and the organis- 
ations responsible for the conduct of the strike, it will decide 
upon the measures to be taken in order that all the resources at 
the disposal of the working-class movement shall be thrown 
into the struggle. In conjunction with the organisations directly 
concerned it will take the measures necessary to secure the 
food-supply of the country. It declares that its action will be 
inspired . — as it has always affirmed — by the desire to defend the 
interests of the Community and not by a desire to serve 
egoistic interests. Under these circumstances the Management 
Committee of the Confederation Generale du Travail appeals 
to all to observe strict discipline and to vindicate the princi- 
ples of working-class solidarity. The nature of the struggle 
and the issue at stake are of an importance which nobody 
will fail to realise. The Confederation Generale du Travail 
must reckon upon the most loyal support of all its affiliated 
organisations, united together by a common desire of defence 
and emancipation". 
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The Cartel in Action. 

On May 3rd the Dockers, Seamen and Miners came out on 
strike. The Railwaymen of the "Northern Lines" did not obey 
the order to strike, for reasons connected with the consequences 
of the war; owing to the devastations in the northern districts 
the leaders had not been able to reorganise their forces and to carry 
out the propaganda necessary for the movement. 

A section of the "Eastern Lines" was in the same position, 
notwithstanding the efforts made by the leaders. 

The Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean Lines, which (with the excep- 
tion of the Nimes branch) had voted unanimously in favour of the 
strike, did not by any means come up to the enthusiastic expect- 
ations of the leaders: only 48''/o of the unions and, on an average, 
35°/o of the members of each union took part in the strike. Dijon, 
that is to say Midols section, did not take part in the strike 
until May 9th after various negotiations, and with only SC/q of 
its members. 

On the Paris-Orleans Line and on the State Lines the move- 
ment, in spite of some defections, was on the whole encoiu-aging. 

On the "Southern Line" all the organised workers were on strike. 
Although scattered throughout the whole country the organisations 
belonging to the "Secondary Lines" took part in the strike in a 
satisfactory manner. Alsace-Lorraine failed to join the movement 
owing to the fact that it had just emerged from a 3 weeks' 
general strike. 

Algeria made a brave show for 1 2 days, and Tunis (a French 
protectorate) being under martial law, could not take active part 
in the movement but gave a proof of its good will by a general 
stoppage of work on all lines for the space of 10 minutes. 

During the first 1 5 days everything went more or less all right, 
but the various accounts reaching the C.G.T. and the Railwaymens' 
Federation were anything but reassuring. 

On May 16th, the Federal Council held a joint meeting 
with the Strike Committee in order to review the situation, 
as the National Council of the C. G. T. was to have 
a meeting on the following day. In spite of the fact that 
it had been announced that work was being resumed in 
numerous instances, this did not have the effect of modifying the 
attitude of the extremists. It is true, of course, that the cruel acts 
of persecution both by the Government and by the Companies 
did not tend to have a pacifying effect. Hundreds of leaders had 
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been imprisoned; thousands of workers had been dismissed; in 
various centres the shopkeepers refused to supply the railwaymen 
with either the bread or the credit which they required, and that 
too in spite of the fact that the strike was being carried out in a 
peaceful manner, so peaceful indeed that the bourgeois press 
described our movement as "the joyful strike". 

After a day of lifely discussions, the Federal Council instructed 
its Executive to carry on the strike to the bitter end and to call 
upon the C. G. T. to proclaim an unHmited general strike. 

On May 17th, 18th and 19th the National Council of the 
C. G. T. had a meeting in order to take stock of the general 
situation. At that particular time the strike was far from being 
general, notwithstanding the successive appeals issued by the 
C. G. T. With the exception of the Miners, the Dockers and the 
Seamen, all of whom valiantly performed their duty of solidarity, 
the other organisations gave only a poor response to the appeal 
of their respective unions, either because of a lack of preparation or 
because of the unloyalty within the own ranks of the railwaymen 
who, although most directly interested in the action did not respond 
to the appeal of the Federation. 

It is necessary here to draw special attention to the attitude 
taken up by the extremist leaders towards the C. G. T. during the 
movement: their articles against the leaders of the working-class 
movement and the insulting letters which they addressed to the 
members of the Executive of the C. G. T. For the information 
of the reader these letters are quoted here in extenso. The first 
is Midols letter, which reads as follows: 

Paris, 15 May 1920. 
To the Executive Committee of the 
Railwaymen's Federation. 

Comrade X has just acquainted me of the instructions 
which he received from the Executive Committee this morning. 
I am not surprised at the attitude of the C. G. T., as for 
some time past I have noticed quite clearly the wavering 
attitude of the Management Committee of the C. G. T. The 
General Strike should have been in full swing at least 5 
days ago. But as the comrades of the unions have entranched 
themselves behind the "solidarity"with which they pretend to have 
backed up the Railwaymen and as they forget that the C.G.T. 
is treathened with dissolution and that the unions which they 
have launched into the struggle are also threatened with 
dissolution for the same reason, and as they take everything 
with such a light heart, I now call upon our comrades 
to start the General Strike with all its consequences, seeing 
that it is already in full swing in the provinces where they are 
more courageous than in Paris. 

If the unions do not join in, or if they adopt a hesitating 
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attitude, let the Railwaymen's Federation shoulder the 
responsibility of taking this step. I am at your service in this 
matter, if you think it is of any use. I can come back from 
my retirement; I am not afraid going to prison; and in any 
case, one can make a sacrifice in order to save the working- 
class movement. Let the comrades of the other unions fully 
realise that if they permit the Cartel to collapse then it will 
be all up with the C. G. T. for as people say ironically 
when speaking about the general strike: those who talk most 
of a general strike contribute least to the movement. 

Comrades, I call upon you to act, to fight to the bitter 
end, for the Confederation Generale du Travail, for our 
comrades who have been victimised, and for the defence of 
our "poilus" who, in the provinces, are defending the strikers. 

I send you my best and kindest regards, and I assure 
you that you can reckon on me whenever there is a hard 
blow to bear. 

MIDOL. 

It is possible to iaiagine a greater piece of prevarication than 
that ? Here is the man who from the the very first day had hidden 
himself through fear of the police, \ while he incited the others to 
take action, and all the time was hurhng insults at the leaders of 
the C. G. TJ 

The second letter emanating from the railwaymen imprisoned 
in the "Sante" reads as follows: — 

To our comrades on the Executive of 
the Railwaymen's Federation. 

The Confederation Generale du Travail appears to be 
willing to submit and to issue the order for the unconditional 
resumption of work. This decision, if actually persisted in, 
would be more than a confession of weakness; it would be 
a solemn act of treason. We find it diificult to admit, in fact 
that a disgraceful surrender should be the only conclusion 
of such an important struggle as this, and that too at a time 
when all our forces are not yet in action, and when the 
battle itself, in spite of the weavering attitude of certain 
organisations in the Paris district, has not yet assumed the 
character of a defeat, when, as a matter of fact, the strike 
movement is spreading among the railwaymen on the 
"Northern Line", and when the railwaymen in Alsace-Lorraine 
are on the point of falling into line with the railway-workers 
in the other parts of the country. 

Those who are, no doubt, on good terms with the Quai 
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d'Orsay will be able to contemplate without compunction 
such a disgraceful issue of the struggle. The C. G. T. is not 
taking its programme seriously. It has been dragged into the 
struggle by events which were more powerful than the petty 
calculation of the "geometers of democray". It was obliged 
to give its sanction to this strike, but it did so in that spirit 
which for the past five years has converted our national 
working class organisation into a binding link between the 
ruling classes and the proletariat, its principal object being 
to serve not the interests of the working classes but 
the "interests of the Nation". The return to other 
tactics within the railwaymen's organisation could not 
change the old position acquired by those who live in 
surroundings which Merrheim once discribed as the „ante- 
chamber of servitude". 

Just now the articles of Cachin are being published, the 
facts of which are quite comprehensible. And then we have 
the humiliating conclusions of Bure, viz.: "The C. G. T. 
have more to fear from victory than from defeat." 

They did not expect victory, it was not within their 
reach. An action that would be hostile both to the Trade 
Union movement and to the bourgeoisie — that they consi- 
dered too strenuous a task. At no phase of the struggle did 
the C. G. T. give the firm impression that it had a clear 
conception of the part it had to play or of the eflForts which 
it was called upon to make. It was absolutely lacking in the 
will to victory. Its attitude produced a constant feeling of 
anxiety: and even at the time of Millerand's violent action, 
which was a violent onslaught upon the prestige of the C.G.T., 
its protest was couched in weak and mild terms; its attitude 
was one of criminal indifference; and this indifference they 
called "self control". The C. G. T. it was said would not 
relax its efforts; it would persevere to the bitter end. Accor- 
ding to the latest reports of yesterday evening the strike 
movement is spreading throughout the country. And now 
its seems that the Management Committee of the C. G. T. 
is seriously considering two proposals: one of these proposals 
emanates from a union which has not taken any part in the 
struggle and demands that the strike be brought to an end 
forthwith; the other proposal emanating from Rivelli, is more 
startling than the first, and suggests that with the final reserves 
a supreme effort should be made on Monday and then 
resume work on Tuesday. The reply which Millerand is to 
give in the Chamber in answer to all questions whether these 
come from the Right or from the Left seems to be concocted 
already. What a game it all is!, and the frightful comedy 
which is being rehearsed behind the scenes is to be played as 
always on the broad backs of the workers. Later on, when 
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the strike is over, the negotiations, as the Prime Minister 
declared, can be officially resumed. In order to pretend to be 
really a good sort of fellow and to make it appear that the 
Confederation Generale du Travail is after all of some use 
Millerand who considers the demand for nationalisation to 
be an anachronism will decide not to proceed further with 
the legal proceedings against the conspirators. 

The workers imprisoned in the "Sante" will never 
associate themselves with such dishonourable bargaining. They 
indignantly denounce in advance all such negotiations as may 
be entered into after the capitulation. They call upon the 
Railwaymen's Federation to continue the struggle to the bitter 
end in order to save, in the last resort, the honour of the 
working classes. 

The Railwaymen's Federation owes it to its 200,000 
strikers not to conclude a dishonourable agreement. 

Failing the realisation of nationalisation, which has been 
so disgracefully abandoned, there remains the task of modifying 
our scales of wages; we have also to finally draw up the 
Staff Regulations; to secure the application of our pension 
scheme. Moreover, we have above all to think of our comrades 
who were formerly victimized, as well as of those who have 
been recently dismissed and who are justified in demanding 
that the Federation, in which they placed their confidence, 
will not now abandon them to the vindictive reprisals of the 
Railway Companies. Finally there remains the question of the 
imprisoned workers. These, however, demand nothing for 
themselves; their power to make sacrifices has inspired them 
with the courage to do their duty. They only call upon you 
comrades, to continue the struggle. 

The Railwaymen's Federation which was the first to enter 
the arena of the working class struggle ought to be the last 
to withdraw from the fight. It must at the last critical moment 
raise the banner again in a fight such as the fight in March 
last. For this fight of March last could have achieved a 
victory more worthy of the devotion of all, and could have 
effected a solution more in accordance with our destiny if only, 
as was hoped, the Confederation Generale du Travail had 
entered the struggle without any mental reservations. 

Totti, SiroUe, Delagrange, Chaverot, 
Sigrand, Gautier, Courage. 

(All imprisoned in the "Sante ") 

On top of the consternation caused by these two letters, a 
third letter was sent through the agency of a comrade. 
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It read as follows: — 

"Sante", May 16th, 3 p.m. 

"Comrade .... is instructed by us to declare that only the 
desire to see the trade unions emerge with honour from this 
gigantic struggle has actuated us in drawing up our manifesto. 
We declare that we have not been moved by any outside 
influence in drawing up our letter. 

This letter, which is strongly worded and perhaps 
a little too sharp in its tone is only aimed at the attitude of 
certain "stiffs" who are hesitating to take part in the action. 

We are not attacking any individual. We leave to each 
person the task of deciding what attitude he must take up in 
view of certain setbacks which might take place. 

We say in fact that we are convinced that men like 
Jouhaux and Dumoulin and those who adopt the point of view 
of these men will have the courage to break. away from the 
deserting party. 

With assurance of our good will, 

Yours fraternally. 

For the Prisoners, 

H. SiroUe. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the deplorable impression 
produced by th^se three letters upon the members of the National 
Council of the Confederation Generale du Travail. All three letters 
defamed the leaders. The third letter, however, was the limit, 
especially in view of the fact that the whole action had been 
carried out in agreement with the Railwaymen's Federation. 



Termination of the General Strike. 

The National Council heard how the representative of all the 
"Departmental Unions" spoke of the importance of the movement; 
and Mayoux, representing the standpoint of the extremists, declared 
that the resumption of work was inevitable in case the Railwaymen 
gave their adhesion. Lardeux, the temporary Secretary, declared 
he had been instructed by the Federation to continue the struggle 
and that he would carry out these instructions with or without 
the support of the Confederation Generale du Travail. 

As a result of these discussions, two motions were submitted; 
one by Mayoux, an extremist, and the other motion by Million, 
of the Rhone Section. 

Mayoux's motion was as follows: 
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„The Executive Committee of the Confederation Generale 
du Travail declares the general strike for an unlimited period". 

Million's motion (which had the sanction of the Executive 
of the Confederation Generale du Travail) was in the following terms: 

"The Executive Committee of the Confederation Generale 
du Travail, after having examined the situation as regards 
the present movement, approves the tactics adopted by the 
Management Committee of the Confederation Generale du 
Travail in agreement with the Executive Committee of the 
Railwaymen's Federation; it takes note of the extent of the 
solidarity movement which, in response to the appeal of the 
Confederation Generale du Travail has sprung up in support 
of the action undertaken by the Railwaymen's Federation 
for the principle of nationalisation. 

It regards the speedy formulation of a scheme for the 
reorganisation of the railways not as a satisfactory thing in 
itself but as an open admission that the anxiety of the 
Executive of the Confederation Generale du Travail was 
justified. This scheme, although it has been elaborated entirely 
in agreement with the Companies directly concerned, never- 
theless establishes the fact that the demand bravely upheld 
by the Railwaymen and the workers' organisations which are 
affiliated with the Cartel is a vital and imperative necessity 
for our country. It declares that from the discussion of such 
a project that section of the nation of which the trade union 
organisations are the natural expression cannot be excluded. 

The Executive of the Confederation Generale du Travail 
regards with supreme contempt the threat to dissolve the 
Confederation Generale du Travail. It would be impossible 
to bring about such a dissolution, owing to the indestructible 
force of comradeship, loyalty and unity which protects the 
world of Labour against its worst enemies, and against the 
most illegal measures. It is of the opinion that it is an important 
fact that the French trade union movement does not regard as 
final or decisive the battle that is now in progress, but that, 
on the contrary it knows what to decide and how to act 
with a view to the realisation of the partial demand it is now 
making ; an that it will not Mindly disregard the changing character 
of conditions and circumstances and fail to bear in mind that 
its forces will be indispensable in the near future if it desires 
to follow all developments and be prepared for all eventualities. 
Inspired exclusively by these considerations of continuous 
action and permanent power, the Executive of the Confederation 
Generale du Travail decides upon the general resumption of 
work on Saturday May 22nd 1920, by all the unions which 
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have supported the action undertaken by the Railwaymen's 
Federation. 

The Executive of the Confederation Generale du Travail 
takes note of the decision to render the Railwaymen financial 
assistance. And, with this end in view, each organised worker, 
whether he has taken part in the recent movement or not, 
shall pay a contribution of 50 centimes per day. 

The contributions shall be paid to the "Departmental 
Unions" who shall forward same to the Confederation Generale 
du Travail. 

The result of the voting was as follows: -— For Mayoux's 
motion: Federations: 1 vote; Departmental Unions: 10 votes; 
total: 11 votes. For Milhon's motion: Federations: 39 votes; 
Departmental Unions : 57 votes ; total : 96 votes. There were 
15 abstentions and 12 organisations were not represented. The result 
of this voting — and the Executive of the Confederation Generale 
du Travail gave its decision accordingly ■ — was that the resumption 
of work was to take place on Saturday, May 22nd and that all 
organisations should resume work, with the exception of the Railway- 
men's Federation which was to continue the struggle with the 
financial aid given by the other workers. 

Nevertheless, the movement, which was already wavering, 
began to collapse, and in a manner which looked very much like 
an absolute rout. For instance, the "Paris-Rive-Droite" Union 
(Monmousseau's organisation) resumed work on the 22nd; so did 
the "Paris-Rive-Gauche" Union (Sirolle's organisation) as well as 
the unions of Sotteville, Caen, le Mans etc. etc. 

The leaders were mortified to see that the most extremist 
unions were the very first to throw in the sponge. 

The End of the Railway Strike. 

So, on May 28th there was another meeting of the Federal 
Council which finally decided that work should be resumed 
unconditionally on May 31st. Only the organisation of the 
"Southern Railway" was opposed to resuming work until June 2nd. 

The Federation had suffered a severe defeat. It ordered the 
resumption of work, while 400 of its members were still in prison, 
while 25,000 employees were either dismissed or given notice 
to leave, while certain railway shops were closed such as those at 
Tours, Perpigneux, Saintes, Bordeaux-Midi, Beziers etc. With one 
stroke, the companies got rid of those leaders who had given 
them a rough time during the war. The Companies saw the 
realisation of their long-cherised dream: the closing of the railway 
shops, "hotbeds of infection" as they had called them; and above 
all, their crowning triumph: the defeat of that strong and powerful 
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organisation which was the result of 10 years of hard work. It 
was, furthermore, the victory of the „Bloc National" (the new 
French "Nationalist Coalition"). 

At the end of June the Federal Council of the Railwaymen's 
Federation had a meeting in order to review the general situation, 
and by 31 votes to 19 (for Lardeux), Bidegaray was elected leader 
of the organisation. Bidegaray accepted provisionally, as he wished 
to take up his functions definitely only when his appointment had 
been confirmed by Congress. 
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The Paris Congress of September 1920. 

The Congress was held in Paris on September 7th and 
following days, in the absence of the former Secretaries who were 
either in prison or, like Midol, "on the run". The proceedings 
lasted three days, in the course of which each person tried to 
shift the responsibility for what had happened on the shoulders of 
somebody else. The declarations of the extremists may be summed 
up in the following remark which Lardeux addressed to Sauve 
(Paris-Orleans-Line): 

„When you speak of responsibility I answer: — "every- 
body committed a blunder at "Japy"." 

By this remark he meant to insinuate that at the "Japy" 
Congress, Bidegaray was disavowed because he had expended only 
52,000 francs on the propaganda for nationalisation out of the 
100,000 francs set aside for that purpose. The extremists proclaimed 
the strike with the same object in view, without having made any 
preparations except those which had just been condemned as being 
insufBcient. 

Finally the following resolution was submitted on the question 
of responsibility: — 

"The Special Congress of the National Federation of 
Railwaymen assembled in Paris on September 8th 1920, sends 
its fraternal greetings to the dismissed workers, to the workers 
in prison and to all those who have been victimised in con- 
nection with the May strike. It protests emphatically and energeti- 
cally against the legal proceedings instituted against the trade 
union leaders, who have done nothing except c^rying out 
their instructions. 

On behalf of the Railwaymen, the Congress expresses 
its profound gratitude to the workers in all branches of 
industry, and especially to the Miners, the Seamen, the Dockers, 
and to the Confederation Generate da Travail, for their active 
and effective solidarity with the Railwaymen in the course of 
the days of bitter struggle which the Railwaymen had to endure 
in defence of their demands. 

The Special Congress has pleasure in declaring that the 
great May strike has not shaken the fundamental position 
of the Railwaymen 's organisation. 
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On investigating the circumstances connected with the 
course and development of the strike in May, and considering 
that the Executive Committee of the Railwaymen's Federation 
at its meeting on April 26th had to apply the decisions of 
the "J^Py Congress, as amended by the Aubervilliers re- 
solutions, this Special Congress is of the opinion that the decision 
to proclaim the strike would have been more effective and 
authoritative if a complete and effective agreement had been 
brought about between the Confederation Generale du Travail 
and the Railwaymen's Federation in accordance with the 
arrangement come to at Aubervilliers. 

Fully realising its responsibiUties, and having in view 
only the general interests of the Railwaymen, the reinstatement 
of dismissed workers, and the future of the Federation, this 
Special Railwaymen's Congress declares that, in order to 
attain its full development, and in order to procure the best 
possible results for the workers, trade union action must be 
guided by the results of the successive struggles carried out 
by the Railwaymen's Federation for many years past, and 
must at the same time learn to profit by the lessons and 
experiences of these struggles". 

This motion, referred to as Foures motion, was adopted by 
155,478 votes against 116,497 for the motion submitted by 
Dejonkere that is to say, by a majority of 38,981 votes. The 
extremists were defeated. 

The attitude to be assumed by the Railwaymen's Federation 
was determined by theadoption of a resolution submitted by Bfc/e^aray 
as against the motion submitted by Totti : 294 branches voted for 
Bidegaray's motion, and 118 against. 

For the information of the reader, the text of the two motions 
is given hereunder: — 

Bidegaray's Resolution. 

"The Special Congress of the Railwaymen's Federation 
assembled in Paris on September 9th; 

considering the struggle to be carried out for the reali- 
sation of the demands of organised Labour, reiterates and 
endorses the resolution which was adopted by the National 
Trade Union Congress at Amiens, and which was in the 
following terms : — 

"The Confederation Generale du Travail, being 
independent of all political parties, organises all workers 
who subscribe to the principles of the class struggle, 
which aims at the abolition of capitalism and the wage 
system." 
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Consequently, this Special Railwaymen's Congress, being 
anxious to preserve that independence of the trade union 
movement which has always characterised its action, condemns 
all those attemps — no matter how or by whom they may be 
made -— which aim at altering in any way the position of the 
trade union movement as defined in the "Charter of Amiens" 
and as reaffirmed and extended by the National Trade Union 
Congress at Lyons. This Special Railwaymen's Congress also 
endorses the Lyons resolution, which declares: "It is because 
they are producers that the trade union movement calls upon 
all workers to unite under its banner; organised Labour derives 
its power from the utilisation of the force which the workers 
possess by virtue of their productive activities. More than 
any other social force at the present time, the trade union 
movement is the expression of the following essential fact, a 
fact which is the inevitable consequence of modern collective 
activity, viz. that the political factor has been superseded by 
the economic factor." 

The Congress calls upon the unions comprised in the 
Federation to guard jealously and maintain the traditions of 
trade unionism and to take all such measures as may be 
necessary to put an end to all those disuniting tendencies by 
which they are menaced. 

This Special Congress once more affirms, in conformity 
with the terms of the Lyons resolution, that there can be no 
question of changing that conception of a social transformation 
which has been laid down by the trade unions. This conception 
which has been realised by the efforts of the workers will 
follow the development and evolution of Labor itself, con- 
stituting the new social order which will be based not up on 
authority or domination but upon reciprocity, not upon 
sovereignty but upon the "Social Contract". 

This Special Congress declares that to defend the occupational 
and material interests of the Railwaymen does not mean 
collaboration with Capital. It instructs the new Federal Council 
as well as its Executive to demand froin the public authorities 
and the Companies that all the railwaymen who have been 
dismissed shall be reinstated and that all those who by way 
of punishment have been transferred to another centre shall 
be, in accordance with their wishes, allowed to return to 
their dwelling place; and to demand, furthermore, that Joint 
Commissions be set up which will supervise the application 
of the "Staff Regulations" also the improvement of the pension 
funds, as well as payment of expenses incurred in connection 
with change of place of abode. 

In accordance with the lineof action formulated at Lyons, 
this Special Railwaymen's Congress is of the opinion that the 
main object of the trade union movement should be to consider 
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the solutions which must be applied forthwith in connection 
with the problems with which the workers are at present 
confronted. The most urgent of these is the nationalisation 
of industries in accordance with the scheme defined by the 
Labour Economic Council ; furthermore, the direct exploitation 
of the wealth and resources of the Community by the Community 
itself; the control by the Community of those institutions 
which direct the operations of industry ; the joint management 
by the associated producers and consumers of the principal 
services of modern economic life, the most important of these 
services being the railways, all these constitute the most 
urgent task which the organised railway workers have to 
accomphsh. 

Placing confidence in the Confederation Generale du 
Travail, this Special Railwaymen's Congress declares that 
working class action must develop in accordance with this 
plan, in order to reaUse its immediate aims. 

International Action. 

In the midst of the chaos, by which the world is at 
present convulsed, it is now more than ever imperative duty 
of the workers "to join hands across the frontiers". 

The International Federation of Trade Unions — which, 
although it is only a few months since it was reorganised on 
a new basis, has already proved itself to be a working class 
power such as the world has never before witnessed — is the 
only organisation within which the workers of the entire world 
should unite in order to present a united and unbreakable front 
against the power of international capitalism. 

This Special Congress of the Railwaymen's Federation, 
having full confidence in the power of the International Trade 
Union Movement, which is free from all political intrigues, 
sends its fraternal greetings to the International Federation 
of Trade Unions and to the 27 milHon organised workers 
affiliated to that body. 

This Special Railwaymen's Congress sends its fraternal 
greetings to the workers of Russia who are at present exposed 
to persecution by international Capitahsm, and assures them 
of the sympathy and solidarity of the French Railwaymen. 

This Congress, in the full conviction that it is hereby 
acting in accordance with the wishes of those whom it 
represents, emphatically demands the conclusion of such a 
peace between Russia and Poland as will fully safeguard the 
independence of the two peoples and grant them complete 
freedom in determining their own destinies. 

This Special Congress, being guided by the decision of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions, calls upon all 
Railwaymen's unions to unite their efforts with those of 
the other French workers in order to prevent the prolongation 
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of the European war which is of advantage only to inter- 
national imperialism and capitalism. 

Viewing with satisfaction the attitude of the working 
classes of England and Italy, this Congress calls upon the 
railwaymen to follow sympathetically the onward march of 
the working classes of all countries towards the emancipation 
of Labour. Always in conformity with the decisions of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, this Congress invites 
the railway workers to oppose every attempt to bring about 
future international wars which the governments might stir up 
in order to retard the emancipation ot the working classes". 

It must be pointed out here that in the motion on the question 
of responsibility the majoritaires did not wish to attach any blame 
whatsoever to the responsible leaders, as they did not want to 
furnish the bourgeois courts of justice with material which the 
prosecuting party would most certainly make use of. 

Totti's Motion. 

This National Congress, after having discussed the trade 
union orientation of the Railwaymen 's Federation is of the 
opinion that only by revolutionary action, that is to say, 
by seizing the means and the instruments of production, 
the veritable destinies of the proletariat can be reaUsed; 

Considering that the trade union action of the Federation 
— which up to the National Congress of April 1 920 consisted 
entirely in the system of "class collaboration" in various 
committees and commissions ^ strenghtens the capitalistic 
regime and can therefore only prolong the existence of that 
regime, this Congress declares that the emancipation of the 
workers can only be realised in a methodic and systematic 
organisation of the proletariat comprised in the C. G. T. 

This Congress decides that the Railwaymen's Federation 
shall adopt the principles of the class conflict in its action 
for emancipation, for although it is only a transformation 
within the limits of capitaUst society, nationalisation will 
nevertheless wrest from the hands of the capitalists the direct 
administration of the railways and transfer same to those who 
use the railways. 

This Congress decides to endeavour to bring about this 
nationalisation and to get into the technical councils 
by sending there representatives of our organisation who shall 
have definite instructions the nature of which will be that 
our representatives shall not collaborate in or be co-responsible 
for the administration of the railways but shall control that 
administration. 

This Congress decides not to miss any opportunity to 
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transform into an effective revolution such revolutionary 
possibilities as may manifest themselves; for, this Congress is 
now more then ever convinced that trade unionism based upon 
the principles of the class struggle is a fighting organisation 
the natural aim of which is complete revolution in the 
economic world. 

This Congress sends its greetings to all advocates of 
social revolution and, assuring them of its active solidarity, it 
solemnly undertakes to do everything that will be humanly 
possible in order to counteract the efforts of the reactionary 
governments to crush all attempts at revolution. 

With regard to the action for the occupational interests 
of the Federation, this Congress declares that, by means of 
trade union delegation possessing precise instruction, the 
Federation shall present and defend all demands put forward 
by the Railwaymen. The members of these delegations shall not 
deviate from the clearly defined instructions with which they 
are vested; they shall not take part in commissions or subscribe 
to counter-proposals without first having asked for and received 
a fresh mandate from the workers of whom they are only 
the intermediaries for the purpose of negotiating with the 
employers. 

On September 10th the Federal Council met in order to elect 
the Executive Committee. Bidegaray was elected General Secretary 
by 39 votes to 11 votes for Monmousseau ; Assistant Secretaries: 
Toulouse, (South) and Montague (East). 

At that time there were still about 50.000 organised railwaymen ; 
it was nesessary to undertake the reconstitution of the organisation ; 
to hold a series of meetings in order to increase the membership 
and to secure the reinstatement of the victims of the strike. 
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The Paris Congress of June 1921. 

The majoritaires carried on the campaign energetically; 
they refrained from speaking about the past and thought only of 
the future of the organisation. 

In the extremist camp, on the other hand, the campaign was 
resumed with violence, not, however, against the Companies but 
against the Executive of the Federation and against the C. G. T. 

The Congress of the C.G.T. which was held at Orleans on 
September 27th and following days did not in the least diminish 
this systematic campaign. On the .day after the Congress the 
defeated extremists held a Congress of their own and formally 
declared their adhesion to Moscow. From that day on this 
theme was the chief inspiration for their propaganda; it 
gave them the opportunity to pour out against the leaders of the 
C. G. T. as well as against myself a veritable torrent of insult 
and abuse, compared with which the letters of Sinoview pale into 
insignificance. The release of the imprisoned leaders had the effect 
of still further increasing this avalanche of insults and abuse. 

This then was the atmosphere in which the Congress of the 
Railwaymen's Federation took place. The Secretary of the Inter- 
national Transportworkers' Federation, our comrade and friend 
Fimmen, had the sad experience of witnessing the heartbreaking 
spectacle. Never during my career as leader have I witnessed such 
a scene; it was a tumultuous gathering, something like a public 
market, where everybody entered and where each person present 
was free to take part in the discussions. The proceedings were 
actually conducted by the "spectators" in the gallery, most of whom 
were recruited by the C. S. R. (the Revolutionary Trade Union 
Committees). The result is well known: After having prevented the 
Belgians from taking part in the voting on the pretext that they were 
not French — and that too in spite of the fact that the French 
and Belgian organisations had concluded an agreement to this eflFect^ — 
the Report was adopted by a small majority. (At this point there was 
a piece of trickery the details of which I cannot mention just yet 
as the investigations which I am carrying out in connection with 
this incident have not yet been concluded). 

The discussion on the attitude to be assumed by the Federation 
gave rise to a repetition of the same flood of vituperation against 
the leaders, against the C. G. T. and against the Amsterdam 
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International. Two motions were submitted, one by Bidegaray 
and one by Monmousseau, the texts of which are as follows:— 

Bidegaray's Motion. 

The National Congress of the Railwaymen's Federation 
assembled in Paris on June 1st, 1921; considering that the 
closest unity must exist among the trade union organisations, 
and that the power of these^organisations depends in the 
first instance upon the action for the realisation of the common 
demands of all wage earners and for the realisation of the 
aims of the working class movement, in agreement and 
co-operation with all workers; endorses the trade union 
principles as formulated in the "Charter of Amiens", and 
declares its determination to^^ co-operate closely with the 
Federal Committee in order to continue the struggle against 
capitalism in the management of the railways. 

It will furthermore co-operate with the entire working 
class within the Confederation Generale du Travail. The 
Congress appeals to the conscience of all the organised workers 
and all the leaders in order that all differences and opposi- 
tions calculated to prejudice the action of the railwaymen 
may be laid aside; and, furthermore, in order to put an end 
to all campaigns which tend to break up the working class 
organisation and diminish its power to resist capitalistic 
agression and political reaction. 

In order to carry out effectively the action of the working 
class movement, in order to obtain the maximum of success 
in the different stages of the struggle for the complete eman- 
cipation of the wage-earning class, the Congress declares 
itself opposed to all exclusion and reiterates that the fulfilment 
of the demands of the workers is indispensable for the defence 
of their common interests, independent of individual preferences. 
The trade union movement, the efforts of which can only 
be manifested on a basis of complete autonomy, grants to 
each individual complete freedom of opinion, but in return 
for that, imposes upon each individual the obligation to respect 
the opinion of others and to conform to the decisions univer- 
sally agreed to: for, unity of action is the indispensable 
condition of achieving victory. 

The Congress, considering that the primary aim of its 
efforts should be to restore to the Federation its full power 
and to intensify the work of propaganda and reorganisation, 
reiterates that it remains closely attached to the programme 
of the working class as determined by the Confederation 
Generale du Travail : with regard to the occupational demands 
of the Federation, it regards, as being among the most urgent : 
the application of the 8 hours-day on the railways : the revision 
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of the scales of wages, the revision of the "Staff Regulations"; 
and above all, it regards the action for the reinstatement of the 
dismissed workers and employees as an imperative duty of the 
railwaymen. 

The Federation, the unions and the leaders should endeavour 
to make good the monstrous injustice committed against the 
best men of the rank and file, and to demand both from the 
Public Authorities and from the Companies the reinstatement 
of the victimised workers. In order to defend, and compel 
the recognition of the rights of the Trade Unions and the right 
to work, without restriction, the Congress instructs the Federal 
Committee and the Executive Committee to enforce this decision 
by all the means in their power. 

Monmousseau's Motion. 

The National Congress which, from a national point of 
view, is the direct expression of the power of the workers 
comprised in the Railwaymen's Federation declares that the 
ideal of the Trade Unions can only be accomplished by the 
complete transformation of society. 

Being the direct outcome of the class struggle, and being 
the complete expression of working class conditions, and being 
inspired, in its whole action and in all its aims, by a desire 
to defend the occupational interests and the complete develop- 
ment of the rights of Labour, the working-class organisation 
reiterates that its essential aim is the abolition of capitalism 
and the wage system. 

Fully inspired by these principles and by this aim the 
National Congress reaffirms and endorses the terms of the 
Amiens resolution which declares : "The C. G. T. organises, 
independently of all political parties and tendencies, all workers 
who subscribe to the principles of the struggle for the abolition 
of capitalism and the wage system." 

In its daily action for the fulfilment of its demands, the 
trade union movement aims at the coordination of working 
class effort; it endeavours to further the well-being of the 
workers by immediate amelioration in regard to such questions 
as diminishing the hours of labour, increasing wages etc. but 
all this work is only a part of the task of the trade union 
movement. The Trade Unions aim at the complete emanci- 
pation of the workers, and that cannot be realised except by 
the expropriation of the capitalists. As a means to this end 
the trade union movement recommends the weapon of the 
general strike and it considers that the trade unions, which 
are at present defensive organisations for the safeguarding of 
the rights of the workers, will in future be organisations for 
the work of production, distribution and exchange; will in 
fact be the basis of social reorganisation. 
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Rejecting all "class collaboration" it recommends that 
there should be no co-operation with the Joint Industrial 
Councils, and it instructs its delegates to liquidate, in the 
interests of the Railwaymen, the demands at present under 
discussion (readjustment of wages; Staff Regulations etc.). 

It is prepared to co-operate with trade union delegations 
whose work and endeavours are approved of and discussed 
by the trade union movement and are to be in accordance with 
the principles of the class struggle. 

The Congress considers, in fact, that it is not the inevitable 
negotiations between employers and workers that constitute 
acts of "class collaboration". By "class collaboration" is meant 
co-operation with any permanent institution for the joint invest- 
igation (i.e. by workers' representatives and representatives of 
the bourgeoisie) of economic problems and questions relative 
to working conditions, etc. as such co-operation is ineffectual 
and can only prolong the present regime. 

In the interest of working-class unity within the Railway- 
men's Federation, the Congress, considering that certain 
clauses of the "Staff Regulations" as for instance "Staff 
representation" are accepted in theory by the railway lines but 
have never been tried in practice, decides to maintain provision- 
ally the status quo in regard to this question, for, the 
practicability of the present arrangement has actually been 
proved since the events of May last. The Congress, nevertheless 
insists upon repudiating the principle of this scheme and it 
will only allow this "Staff representation" system to continue 
as a provisional arrangement, its powers and functions to be 
limited to matters which are exclusively administrative in 
character. The trade union organisation in its entirety will 
therefore always retain sovereign control over its action and 
propaganda; it will exercise an absolute and constant control 
over the "Staff representation" until the time when it considers 
it possible and necessary to order that this scheme be discontinued. 
In applying the above principles, the Congress is of the opinion 
that, side by side with, and parallel with, the action for the 
fulfilment of social demands, and simultaneously with the work 
of trade union organisation, the Railwaymen should immediately 
aim at the realisation of the demands of the Federation which 
are still pending (Staff Regulations, scales of wages, cost-of 
living bonuses, complete application of the 8-hours day as 
well as the reinstatement of the dismissed workers). 

International Action. 

In the midst of the chaos with which the world is con- 
vulsed it is now more than ever the imperative duty of the 
workers to join hands and unite together independently of 
political frontiers and national differences. 

In order to present a united and irresistible front against 
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the power of international capitalism, the workers of. the entire 
world should unite in ; one internatiopal organisation which 
y«ili be, intern^tipually, the counterpart and l^e , extensiipn of 
the cla;ss. struggle which the workers are carrying on against 
their own employers in their respective cpuntriest 

The NatipnaJ Congress of the Jiailwaymen's Federation 
considers that the Russian Revolution,; both, by virtue of its 
principles and Jts daily struggle .^ffjr the. realisation of its 
ideals, in the midst ot difBculties proceeding from the opposition 
offered by capitalists both within Russia itself and beyond 
its borders, is the first experiment in working class revolution. 

The Congress declares that it cannot remain in the 
Amsterdam International, which by its alliance with the Inter- 
national Labour Office of the capitalist governments, proves 
that it has turned its back upon the class struggle, and is merely 
a distorted representation of the working class international. 

Faithful to the spirit of the Amiens Resolution, the Congress 
agrees that the trade union movement should preserve its 
complete independence in regard to the political parties, and 
it considers that the adhesion of the French trade union 
movement to the Trade Union International at Moscow, far 
from constituting a violation of the "Charter of Amiens", is 
the most sincere manifestation of its revolutionary principles. 

Working Class Unity, 

The Congress considers that, in order to realise their 
ideal of the emancipation of Labour, the working classes 
should safeguard their unity of action and their combined and 
persistent opposition to capitalism; and for that reason, the 
Congress condemns all acts of expulsion or artificial inter- 
pretation of trade union discipline. 

Monmousseau's motion was carried by 55,140 votes against 
53,677 votes for Bidegaray's motion and 1.071 abstentions, this 
result being due to the fact that the Belgians were prevented from 
taking part in the voting. 

Infatuated by the victory which he had gained by his 
methods of violence, Monmousseau submitted a resolution by which 
he proposed to nullify all the decisions of the Departmental Congresses 
as well as the Rules and Regulations upon which the trade union 
organisation is based. 

Overcome by indignation at such an act of cynicism, Bidegaray 
withdrew from the Congress followed by more than 200 comrades. 

* 

This was the inglorious end of our organisation. From a 
membership of 50,000 in the month of September 1920 our 
organisation had developed so as to comprise 120,000 members 
in June 1921, and there was every hope of a pretty rapid 
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reorganisation of our forces. But Moscow was bent upon the 
destruction of our organisation, and it succeeded only too well. 

As our dispute is being gone into by the C.G.T. it is impossible 
for me at present to give the results of its investigations. I can 
affirm, however, that our members will remain loyal to the C.G.T. 
arid to the Amsterdam Trade Union International. 

We will remain faithful to the famous maxim: the emancipation 
of the woi:kers will be the task of the workers themselves. 

MARCEL BIDEGARAY. 
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Wages, Working Hours, 

and Conditions of Employment 

in European Ports. 



Great-Britain 

Belgium 

Holland 

Germany 



International Transportworkers' Federation 
Amsterdam (Holland) 



GREAT BRITAIN. 



National Agreement. 

An agreement applying to all ports throughout the country has been concluded 
between the National Transport Workers' Federation and the National Council of 
Port Labour Employers. 

Working Hours. 

The 8-hours day has been agreed between Trade Uniohs and Employers' 
organisations with a half-day Saturday. 

Overtime. 

Members are allowed to work overtime, but as overtime is not of frequeiit 
occurrence, no limitation has appeared necessary. 

The ordinary rates of overtime (except Glasgow) are: 
(a) In ports where meal-hours are not paid for, time and a half per hour; 
(b)Mn ports where meal-hours are paid for, time and a third p?r hour. 

For any time worked after the first half-night a second half-night must be paid. 

Week-end overtime shall be paid as follows: 

(a) Saturday afternoon 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. ordinary overtime rate; 

(b) Saturday 5 p. m. to midnight Sunday double day rate; 

(c) Sunday midnight to ordinary starting time Monday (except for 6 a. m. starts 
for which ordinary overtime shall be paid) double rate shall be paid. 

A full hour of overtime shall be paid for any portion of an hour worked. 

Glasgow Overtime. 

For Glasgow it is agreed that overtime is to be paid at the rate of time and 
a third, but when men work a full night they shall be paid for the supper-hour. 

Other overtime conditions in Glasgow to remain as at present, subject to the 
general arrangement specified in the above Agreement for week-end overtime. 

Nightwork. 

As a rule fresh gangs are brought in to work the second shift or turn. 

Minimum Wages. 

Larger Ports 12/— per day or 6/— per half-day. 
(Aberdeen, Ardrossan, Avonmouth, Ayr, Barrow-in-Furness, Barry, Birkenhead, 
Blyth, Boston [timber, grain, minerals, oil-cake etc.], Bristol, Cardiff, Chatham, 
Dundee, Falmouth, Glasgow, Gloucester [timber (including yardmen) grain, minerals, 
oii-cake etc.], Greenock, Hartlepools, Humber Ports, Ipswich, Irvine, King's Lynn, 
Lancaster, Leilh, Liverpool, Llanelly, London, Lowestoft, Manchester, Maryport, 
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Middlesbrough, Newport, Penarth, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Port Talbot, Preston 
Queenborough, Rochester, Sharpness [timber, grain, minerals, oil-cake etc.], South- 
ampton, Stockton, Sunderland, Lutton Bridge, Swansea, Troon, Tyne Area, Wisbech, 
Whitehaven, Widnes, Workington, Yarmouth). 

Smaller Ports 11/— per day or 5/6 per half-day. 
(Alloa, Arbroath, Aberystwith, Banff, Barnstaple, Berwick, Boston, [general cargo], 
Bridgwater, Carlisle, Carnarvon, Chester, Colchester, Cowes (1. of W.), Dumfries, 
Exeter, Exmouth, Faversham, Fraserburgh, Gloucester [general cargo], Hayle, 
Inverness, Isle of Man Ports, Kirkaldy, Kirkwall, Lerwick, Montrose, Padstow, 
Penzance, Peterhead, Poole, Ramsgate, Scarborough, Scilly Isles, Sharpness [general 
cargo], Stornoway, Teignmoutb, Torquay, Whitby, Whitstable, Wick, Wigtown). 

Half-day Wages are guaranteed. 

Unemployment Benefits. 

Dockers are covered by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1922, urtder the 
provisions of which Act the State, employers and workers have all to contribute 
a certain sum. 

The rates of contribution are: 

(a) for men, 9 d. from the employed person and 10 d. from the employer; 

(b) „ women, 7d. „„ „ „ „8d. „, 

(c) „ boys, 4Vjid „ „ 5 d. „ „ 

(d) „ girls, 4 d. „ „ „ „ „ 4V8d. „ 

The State contribution is 6 '/« d. for men, 5 Vi d. for women, 3 '/g d. for boys 
and S^/g d. for girls. 

Benefits payable: 
15 s. a week for men and 12 s. a week for women, plus an additional payment 
of 5 s. weekly for the wife or dependent husband and 1 s. weekly for each, child. 



Local Conditions in the Principal Ports. 

London. 

Working Hours. 

Working hours are eight per day, viz: 8-0 a.m. to 12-0 noon: 1-0 p.m. to 
5-0 p. m. Saturdays 8-0 a.m. to 12-0 noon. 

Overtime. 

Overtime is worked general/ until 7-0 p. m., and in some few cases through 
the night and until 7-0 a. m. the following morning. The National Agreement 
makes provision for working until 10-0 p. m., but the Ship workers in London 
will not work after 7-0 p. m., unless a job is finishing. 

Sunday work is undertaken in exceptional circumstances. 

Men are engaged only at the call-places at 7.45 a. m., and 12.45 p. m. In 
case of an engagement outside these call-times, men must be paid from the 
previous time of call. The meal-hours are as follows: 

Dinner-time 12-0 noon to 1-0 p.m. 

Tea-time 5-0 p. m. „ 6-0 p. m. 

Supper 10-0 p. m. „ 11-0 p. m. 

Early breakfast 2-0 a. m. „ 3-0 a. m. 
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Minimum period of employment: half a day. Overtime between S-Op.m. and 
8-0 p. m. — time and a third. All meal-hours paid for, including supper and early 
breakfast. Double time is paid if meal-hours are worked. Week-end overtime: 
5-0 p.m. Saturday to 8-0 a.m. Sunday, double overtime rate; 8-0 a.m. Sunday 
to 5-0 p.m. Sunday double day rate; 5-0 p.m. Sunday to 12-0 midnight Sunday, 
double overtime rate; 12-0 midnight Sunday to 8-0 a.m. Monday, double day rate. 
Men called upon to work after 10-0 p.m. on any ordinary day are entitled to 
payment at overtime rates up to 7-0 a. m. the following morning, irrespective of 
actual time worked. , 

Joint Committees are set up for the various groups.' and if no settlement can 
be reached on the Group Committee, the question is reiferred to the Port Labour 
Committee. Failing settlement at the Port Committee, the matter is referred to the 
National Joint Council, which, like the Port Committee, is composed of an equal 
number of representatives of Employers and Unions. 



Liverpool. 

Working Hours. 

Daywork: Monday to Friday: The first half-day shall begin at 8-0 a. m. and 
end at 12-0 noon. Men shall present themselves at the stands for engagement 
at 7,45 a.m. The second half-day shall begin at 1-0 p. m. and end at 5-0 p. m. No 
man shall stop working before 5-0 p. m. 

Daywork: Saturday and Christmas-Eve: The men work half a day, commen- 
cing at 8-0 a. m. and finishing at 12-0 noon. 

Nightwork: Monday to Friday: The first half-night shall begin at 6-0 p.m. 
and end at 10-0 p,m., and shall be paid at the rate of time and a half. The second 
half-night begins at 11-0 p.m. and ends at 5-0 a. m., or begins at 12-0 midnight 
and ends at 4-0 a. m. (as may be arranged) and shall be paid double time. 

Nightwork: Saturday: The first half-night begins at 1-0 p. m. and ends at 
S-0 p. m. and is paid at rate and a half. The second half-night commences at 
6-0 p. m. and ends at 10-0 p. m. and is paid at the double day rate. 

Bank Holiday: The same rules apply for day or night work as on an ordinary 
day with, 50 per cent extra pay. 

Daywork: Sunday, Christmas-Day, Oood Friday and National Holidays 
(not regular bank holidays): The first half-dpy shall begin at 8-0 a.m. and end 
at 11-0 a. m. Men to present themselves at the stands for engagem'enl at 7.45 a. m. 
The second half-day begins at 1-0 p. m. and ends at 4-0 p. m., under the same 
conditions of starfing and finishing as on week-days. Each half-day is paid for 
at double-time rates. 

Exceptional Engagements: Working on and after the first half-day, Monday 
to Friday, without being allowed the meal-hour, the day shall end at 2-0 p. m. 

Working on and after the second half-day, Monday to Friday, or after the 
Saturday half-day, without being allowed meal-hour, two hours pay for each 
hour worked. 

Working on after the first half-night without being allowed meal-hour, three 
hours' pay for each hour worked. 

Working on after the second half-night, four hours' pay for each hour worked. 

Working on after first half-day on Sunday, the day shall end ar 1-0 p. m. 
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Working on after second half-day on Sunday, four hours' pay for each hour 
worked. 

Not more than two consecutive hours to be worked under this clause under 
any circumstances. 

Men called out before the regular starting time shall be paid two hours' pay 
before first half-day, three hours' pay before first half-night, and four hours' pay 
before first half-day on Sunday for each hour worked or detained. 

Special gangs required to prepare for work before starting time or to close 
up and clear up after finishing time may be called out half an hour before starting 
time or detained not more than half an hour after finishing time, and shall be 
paid for the half-hour worked half the approximate rate for one hour's work. 

For the purpose of this clause, one hour's pay shall be reckoned as a quarter 
of the pay for the half-day. 

Men employed shall in all cases be entitled to pay for the half-day, whether 
set to work or not, provided they are willing to work. If ordered out first half- 
night and not set to work, shall be paid three hours' pay for hour detained. Last 
half-night four hours' pay for hour detained. If detained more than one hour in 
either case, half-nighfs wages to be paid. 

^ Men shall be hired ten minutes before the hour of starting except before the 
first half-day when fifteen minutes is allowed. Men, when hired to go North or 
South or across the river, shall be hired half an hour before the hour of starting. 



Glasgow. 



General Conditions of Employment. 

Men seeking employment attend at the various Berths at the proper time and 
are required to present themselves fifteen minutes before the various starting hours. 
Booking by employers must start promptly fifteen minutes before the starting hour 
and not sooner; if sufficient men are available, employers must engage the number 
of men they require from amongst those who are then available. Men may be 
ordered out on the previous working day, but should men so ordered out fail to 
present themselves promptly fifteen minutes before the starting hour, the employer 
must engage the number of men he requires from amongst the men who are then 
presenting themselves, and men who by being late may be displaced, shall have 
no claim on the employer. 

■ Men, if required by the employer, shall start work even if the gang should 
at the time be short of its full complement, and no man working in a short gang 
shall be paid more than he would be paid if the gang was at full' strength. 

The minimum engagement is for four hours, except with regard to: 

(a) Men who are late in presenting themselves for work or who return 
late to work after a break. 

(b) Men taken on after the proper starting hour, either to take the place 
of the men previously engaged, or to make up gangs which are short 
of their full complement, in which cases the new men so taken on 
shall be paid only for the hour worked by them. 

(c) Men who stop of their own accord. 

The minimum engagement for four hours applies to men who are thrown idle 
through the action of other men working in conjunction with them, provided that 
the other men responsible for the stoppage of the work are not^n the employment 



of the same employer. Mep who are thrown idle through the action of other 
men employed by the same employer shall be paid only for the time they have 
actually worked. 

The minimum engagement for four hours applies to men who are stopped 
by the employer on account of weather conditions; but men who stop work on their 
own initiative on the plea of weather conditions shall be paid as soon as possible 
after they have stopped work, but only for the time they have actually worked. 

Foremen are exempt from doing ordinary dockers' work. 

N?w Year's Day, Spring Holiday, 1st May, Fair Saturday, and Trades' Holiday 
sh^ll be observed as holidays, and double rates, at day-time or overtime rates 
as the case may be, will be payable for any necessary work done on those days- 

Daywork. 

The standard working week is forty-four hours, made up of eleven half-day 
periods of four hours each, viz.: — 

Monday to Friday (inclusive) 8 a.m. to 5 p. m., with dinner-hour 12 noon to 1 p.m. 
Saturday 8 a. m. to 12 noon. 

Any work done outside the hours of the standard working week is treated 
as overtime. 

The ordinary night shift is from 6 p.m. to 4 a.m., with supper-hour from 
10 p. m. to 11 p.m. 

Men started to work at 6 p:m. shall work until 10 p.m. and if required shall 
work the full night shift, finishing at 4 a.m. 

Payment for overtime (ordinary) is at the rate of time and a third on the 
day rates. 

Men who have Worked up to 5-0 p.m. and who continue working after that 
hour, shall receive four hours' pay at overtime rates for work between 5 p.m. and 
9 p.m., even if paid off before 9 p.m., except they have previously agreed to work 
on in order to finish a ship. 

Men who have worked between 6 and 10 p.m., and who are brought back for 
work after the supper-hour, shall be paid ten hours' pay, for work between 6 p.m. 
and 10 p.m. even if paid off before 10 p.m., except as stated in previous paragraph. 

Men required to work on after 12 noon on Saturday, without an hour off for 
dinner, shall be paid a minimum of four hours at overtime rates for work between 
noon and 4 p.m. 

Week-end overtime is paid for as follows: 

Saturday 12 noon to 4 p.m. or 1 p.m. to 5 p.m time and a third. 

1 „ 5 p. m. „ Sunday 8 a.m Double overtime rates. 

Sunday 8 a. m. „ 5 p. m Double day rates. 

5 p. m. „ midnight Double overtime rates. 

midnight to Monday 8 a.m Double day rates. 

The foregoing rates for daywork and overtime work are paid for all general 
cargo work throughout the Harbour, Upper and Lower Reaches alike. Men who 
are specially taken on at Glasgow for general cargo work at Shieldhall, Merklands 
or Rothesay Dock shall be paid their traih or car fares, both ways, for the day 
on which they are first engaged. Men engaged in the Upper Harbour at 7 a.m. in 
order to start work in the Lower Harbour at 8 a. m. shall be paid one hour's 
extra pay at the overtime rate applicable; if such men arc ordered to be back to 
continue the work at 8 a. m. on the succeeding day, the extra one hour's pay shall 
be paid for those days also. 



The number of men to be employed in the hold when working Liners and 
Ocean-going steamers shall be as follows: 

Loading General Cargo 8 men 

Discharging General Cargo 6 , 

Discharging oil from lower hold in lots of 100 tons or over 8 „ 

Discharging Esparto Grass Cargoes 4 , 

But if at least one third of the cargo is general cargo 6 „ 



Hull. 

Calling'On Times. 

7 — 45 a. m. and 12—45 p. m. 

Actual Day Working Hours. 

Monday to Friday 8 a. m. to 12 noon. 

1 p. m. to 5, p. m. 
Saturday 8 a. m. to 12 noon. 

Meal-Hours: Dinner 12 noon to 1—0 p. m. 

Tea 5 p. m. to 6—0 p. m. 

Supper 10 p. m. to 11—0 p. m. 

Coffee 5 a. m. to 6-0 a. m. 

Overtime. 

Overtime rates are time and a half, excepting the following: Saturday from 
6 p. m. to 6 a. m. Monday — Double Ordinary Time Rates. 

Morning start at 6 a. m. and continuing work without a break time and three 
quarters is paid for the two hours, 6 a. m. to 8 a. m. Ordinary Daytime after- 
wards. In the event of men completing their work at 8 a. m. or before, ordi- 
nary Overtime Rates from 6 a. m. to 8 a. m. shall be paid. 

Christmas-Day and Good Friday — Double Ordinary Time Rates. 
Bank Holiday — Ordinary Overtime Rates. 

Meal-Hours during Daytime, if worked — Double Ordinary Time Rates. 
„ „ „ Overtime, if worked — Double Overtime Rates. 

„ „ from Saturday 6 p. m. to 8 a. m. Monday morning, if worked — 

Double Overtime Rates. 

Ordinary Overtime Hours 

6 p. m. to 10 p. m. Men go to tea at 5 p. m. and commence Overtime at 
6 p.m., and are paid Ordinary Overtime Rate at time and a half from 6-p. m. 
with a minimum of four hours, except as provided in Clauses 5 and 4. Ad- 
ditional Overtime when necessary may be worked by arrangement. 

As a temporary arrangement and so as to meet abnormal conditions the 
10 p. m. stopping time may be altered to 9 p. m., in- which case a three hours' 
minimum payment will apply. 

Saturday Overtime commences at 1 p. m. to 5 p. m. at time and a half rates, 
with a minimum payment of four hours. 
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Overtime for ships finishing or completing an operation - loading or 
discharging - work may be continued during the meal-hour, 5 p. m. to 6 p. m., 
Monday to Friday; 12 noon to 1 p.m. Saturday at Double Ordinary Overtime 
Rates. After 6 p.m. Monday, to Friday or 1 p.m. Saturday, Ordinary Overtime 
Rates for actual time worked. 

Men continuing work after 10 p. m. shall go to supper at 10 p. m. and return 
at 11 p.m. when they shall be entitled to a Ave hours' minimum pay, except in 
the case of ships finishing, when they shall be entitled to be paid for the time 
actually worked. 

Men ordered out to do Overtime and not able to start shall be paid a 
minimum of two hours, except in the case where they are ordered out to work 
after 10 p. m., when they shall be entitled to five hours' minimum pay. 

Men started Overtime work and stopped by weather break-down, etc. shall 
be paid a minimum of three hours' overtime pay. 



Bristol. 



Daywork. 

Monday to Friday 
to 
Saturday 

Overtime. 

Monday to Friday 
Saturday 

Sunday 



8-0 a. m. to 12 noon. 
1-0 p. m. to 5-0 p. m. 
8-0 a. m. to 12 noon. 



5-0 p. m. to 8-0 p. m. Time and a third* 

12-0 noon to 5-0 p. m. „ „ „ 

5-0 p. m. to 8 a. m. Sunday Double 

Overtime Rale. 

8-0 a. m. to 5-0 p. m. Double Ordinary Rate. 
5-0 p. m. to midnight Double Overtime Rate. 
12-0 midnight to 8-0 a. m. Monday 

Double Ordinary Rate. 



BELGIUM. 



Antwerp. 

Working Hours. 

The eight hours working day is determined by law for the whole country. 
The working day is from 8 a. m. to 12 noon and from 1 p. m. to 5 p. m. , 

Overfime. 

Overtime (maximum '2V2 hours per day) is worked and is allowed by the 
organisation for: 

a) finishing a ship; 

b) passenger-ships; 

,", ;. : c) ships working day and night. 

Overtime is paid for at 75 % above ordinary rates. The resting time of '/s 
an hour is also pai^ for. 

(The employers may call a fresh shift to commence work at 5 p. m. Work 
is j)aid for per shift of 4 hours. Any' fraction of 4 hours is paid for as a whole 
shift. At 9 p. m. one hour's rest must be given and all work must end at 2 a. m. 
Payment is made at overtime rates). 

Nightwork. 

Ships on whiqh day and night work is performed may adopt the two shift 
system. The riight shift commences at 9 p. m. (rest time from 1 a. m. to 2 a. m.) 
Payment for nightwork is at one and three quarter times the ordinary rates. 

On arrival or departure, passenger-ships may be worked from 9 p. m. to 
8 a. m. with resting times from 1 a. m. to 2 a. m. and 6 a. m. to 6.50 a. m. 

Resting times at night must also be paid for, Night Work is also divided 
into shifts. 

Wages. 

A dock worker's wages amount to 22 francs per day of 8 hours. 
Half a day's wage is guaranteed. ; 

Unemployment Insurance. 

The unemployed who are members of an Unemployment Fund receive do-' 
nations from the National Relief Fund. 
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The contribution for each dock worlter is 1 franc per member and per weelt. 
After payment of one year's contributions the member is entitled to a benefit of 

3 francs per day for a maximum period of 50 days per annum. 

Unemployment. 

The volume of unemployment varies from 40 7„ to 60 °U among the members 
of our orgaiiisation. 

Unemployment has not had any injurious effect upon the membership of the 
Belgian Transport Workers' Union. 

General Remarks. 

Foremen work the same number of hours as the ordinary docker, Carters 
who transport goods and attend their horses work 10 hours per day (6.50a.m. 
to 5.30 p. m. with 1 hour's rest). Twenty-six days holiday, with pay, arc given 
per year as compensation for overtime. Boiler Cleaners work 8 hours per day. 

By way of exception a maximum of two hours overtime may be worked. 
All overtime, irrespective of the actual length, should be paid for as half a day. 
Urgent work may be carried out in two shifts. The first shift works from 8 a. m. 
to 4 p. m. with half an hour's rest which is paid for; the second shift works from 

4 p. m. to 12 midnight also with half an hour's rest. Wages amount to 41 francs 
25 centimes per man in both cases. 



Ostend. 

The conditions in Ostend are the same as at Antwerp, but for coal-workers 
the following conditions apply: 

Coal-workers are employed on the Pooling System and the principle of the 
8 hours day is applied as follows: 

, 1. No nightwork. 

2. If work is commenced at 1 p. m., work can proceed until 7 p. m. at the 
request of the parties concerned. 

3. If work is commenced at 8 a. m., no longer than 8 hours are to be worked. 

4. A maximum of 3 hours overtime may be worked to finish a ship. If this 
cannot be done after working three hours overtime, work shall be stopped 
and continued next day. 

Difficulties only occur in bunkering brickets for trawlers. This is due to the 
irregular arrivals and tide. 
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HOLLAND. 



Working Hours. 

At Ihe great ports (Rotterdam, Amsterdam and Zaandam) the 8 hours working 
day and 45 hours working week has been in operation since 1919. This is 
prescribed by law and also stipulated in collective agreements. 

The working day is divided into two shifts, each of 4 hours duration. 

At a few small ports a 55 hours week is still being worked, but a law is now 
before Parliament, wherein an 8 hours Working day and a 45 hours working week 
is prescribed for Dock' and Waterside labour. 

Overtime. 

In fixing the rates of overtime a distinction should be made between 

1 Workers engaged on mechanical plant. 

2 Stevedores. 

3 Warehouse and Forwarding Sections. 

Workers engaged on mechanical plant as a rule work day and night i. e. three 
consecutive shifts of 8 hours each. If three consecutive shifts are not worked, the 
maximum amount of overtime worked by technical staffs on mechanical plant shall 
not exceed 2 hours per day and 12 hours per week. 

Overtime may not be worked other than for shifting, and the cleaning of 
machinery in order to make it possible for the other workers to work 8 hours per day. 

Stevedores. 

Stevedores may not work more than 3 hours overtime on Saturday afternoon in 
order to finish ships with regular sailing which are being loaded or discharged 
and which must leave for sea the same day or on the Sunday or, in the case of 
vessel plying on the Rhine, must leave under any circumstances on the Monday 
morning. 

Warehouse and Forwarding Sections. 
Controlling and Supervisory staffs may only work 1 hour overtime per day 
and 6 hours per week. All other workers may work 1 hour per day and 3 hours 
per week overtime. 

Week- and Overtime. 

All work performed between 1 p.m. and 6 p,m. on Saturdays is paid for at the 
rate of 1 Guilder 20 cents per hour (this does not include workers on mechanical 
plants which are working day and night). All work performed between 6 p. m. on 
Saturday and 6 a.m. on Monday is considered as Sunday work. An extra wage 
of 3 Guilders per shift of 4 hours is paid in addition to ordinary rates and in 
addition to the extra rate for evening and nightwork which amounts to 1 Guilder 
62V2 cents per shift. 
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Nightwork. 

Mechanical Plant. 
Only permanent men engaged on mechanical plant work on day and night 
shifts. These workers have a weekly shift and work by rotation on day shifts, 
evening shifts, and night shifts. Casual workers do not perform nightwork and 
their working hours must be arranged between 8 a.m. and 2.30 a.m. 

Stevedores. 

Nightwork commences at 6 p. m. and finishes at 2.30 a. m. (no work is performed 
from 2.30 a.m. to 8 a.m.). 

Nightwork is paid 507„ extra. At least one shift must be paid for. 

Warehouse and Forwarding Sections. ' 

Nightwork is practically non existent. In any case the same conditions obtain 
as for Stevedores. 

Wages. 

Hourly wages are no longer paid. 

Permanent men receive a weekly wage, whilst casual workers are paid per 
shift. Casual workers are paid at least for a shift of 4 hours also when on 
job-work. 

The minimum rates of wages are as follows: 
Permanent men : 

33 Guilders per week permanent wage (trimmers, mechanical plant) ' 
35 „ ., „ guaranteed wage when working per job or per piece (Ste- 

33 „ „ „ for those usually performing supervisory work, [vedores). 

Casual Labour. 

(Stevedores, Carters, Forwarding and Warehouse men) 

Per Shift (4 hours or fraction thereof) 3 guilders and 10 cents 

Saturday afternoons (if worked from 8 a. m. to 1 p. m.) 4 guilders and 10 cents 

Furthermore, all casual workers receive a gratuity of 25 cents per shift or 
50 cents per day of 8 hours in addition to their shift or piece work rates. Per- 
manent workers receive a gratuity of 3 Guilders per week. These gratuities are 
paid out once every three months. 

Port Registration and Labour Reserve. 
At Rotterdam and Amsterdam a Port Registration Scheme exists for casual 
workers. (In Rotterdam 3500 men are registered, wheras in Amsterdam the number 
varies from 1700 to 1800). 

^Unemployment Fund. 

Under this Fund all registered workers (casual workers) are guaranteed a 
weekly income of 18 Guilders for married men, 15 Guilders for unmarried men 
not living with parents, and 12 Guilders for unmarried men living with parents. 
These benefits are payable when a man is totally unemployed. 

During partial unemployment a benefit is payable which is based on an 
average minimum wage of 28 guilders per week. If less than this sum is earned, 
the equivalent of 70 % of the difference between the sum of 28 guilders and the 
actual weekly earnings is payable as benefit. This 70 % difference may under 
no circumstances exceed the guaranteed benefits of 18 Guilders, 15 Guilders and 
12 Guilders respectively. 
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Example: A man working 2 days per week earns 6 Guilders 50 cents 
per day plus 50 cents gratuity that is to say 14 Guilders. He is then entitled 
to receive 70% of the difference between 13 Guilders (gratuity is not included) 
and 28 Guilders, namely 70% of 15 Guilders or 10 Guilders 50 cents benefit. 
His income in that week therefore would be 13 Guilders plus 1 Guilder plus 
10 Guilders 50 cents = 24 Guilders 50 cents. 

S/'ck benefit. 

Under the Port Registration Scheme a sick benefit is also paid, as follows: 
During sickness, casual workers registered under the Scheme receive a minimum 
of 20 Guilders per week, for 26 weeks in the year. 

Permanent men receive 25 guilders per week for 26 weeks in the year. 

Al Amsterdam the'cosf Of this Scheme is borne by the State, municipality, 
employers, and for a small fraction, by the workers themselves. At Rotterdam 
the total expense is borne by the employers. 

Unemployment. 

All members of the "Centrale Bond", (which is affiliated with the 1. T. F.) are 
according to the Rules of their Organisation also members of their Unemployment 
Fund, to which they contribute 28 cents per member and per week. 

State and Municipality pay together a sum equivalent to 200° 'o of the total 
contributions paid by the members. 

During unemployment, the npembers of the "Centrale Bond" receive a benefit 
of 15 Guilders per week for a maximum period of 60 days per annum. 

Whea this period of benefit has expired, the members receive a maintenance 
allowance from the State and Muaicipality through their organisation. This 
amounts to 13 Guilders 50 cents for man and wife per week and 1 Guilder 
50 cents for each dependent child, to a maximum of 10 children. In the case of 
unmarried men the allowance amounts to 10 Guilders per week. 

In fixing the amount of this State allowance two thirds of the total family 
income, no matter by which members of the family it is earned are deducted. 

Unemployment 

On the 1st January 1922 17.9% of the members of the Central Union were 
unemployed. 



Up to the present a reduction of wages and worsened working conditions 
as proposed by the employers, have not been carried into effect. However, 
proposals have again been submitted by the employers' organisation aiming at 
reduction of wages. In their attempts to justify worse conditions of labour the 
employers continually refer to the working conditions at many foreign ports, 
particularly Hamburg and Antwerp, which, according to the employers, make it 
impossible to maintain the existing conditions at Dutch Ports. 
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GERMANY. 



/. Working Hours. 

Throughout Germany and also in the Free States Danzig and Memel the 
Eight Hours Working Day is fixed by law. The legal position is still further 
reinforced by the current Collective Agreements. 

2. Overtime. 

After the 8 hours working period, overtime may only be performed to finish 
a ship, that is to say, if a ship can be made ready for sea within three hours. 

3. Nightwork. 

Nightwork in addition to the 8 hours working day may only be performed 
at ports where ships pass through locks and consequently depend on the tides 
(Bremerhaven). At other ports extra working hours are only allowed if the ship 
or cargo are in danger, and a relief gang cannot be engaged. 

4. Maintenance Allowance during Unemployment. 

It was agreed with the Ministry of Labour that in the case of short time 
workers (Casual Labourers and Registered Dockers) the amount of earnings 
shall be decreased by 50 "/„ for fixing the amount of Maintenance Allowance due. 

Germany is divided into 5 classes of towns (A-E). 

As from the 15th February 1922 the maximum amount of Unemployment 
Allowance per day amounts to: 

District 

1. For Men A B C D and E. 

a) over 21 years of age not living in marks 

with another family 18.50 17.— 15.— 12.50 

b) over 21 years living 

with another family 15.— 13.50 12.— 10.— 

c) under 21 years 10.— 9.— 8.— 7.— 

2. For Women 

a) over 21 years not living 

with another family 15.— 13.50 12.— 10.— 

b) over 21 years of age living 

with another family 10.— 9.— 8.— 7.— 

' c) under 21 years of age 8.- 7.25 6.25 5.25 

3. Extra Family Allowance 

a) as married men 8.75 7.75 , 6.75 5.50 

b) for children and other dependents 

eligible for Maintenance Allowance 7.50 6.75 6.25 5.50 
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In addition to these amounts the German Transport Workers' Union grants 
Unemployment Benefit to its out-of-work members. The amount of this benefit 
depends on the contribution class and the number of weekly contributions paid. 
The length of time for which benefits are payable is determined by the period 
of membership. 

As from the 1st July 1922 the amount of benefits will be increased, namely, 
four marks per week for classes 1 and 2, 3 marks per week for class 3, 
2 marks per week for class 4, and 1 mark per week for class 5. 

Benefits are payable as follows: 



Number of weekly 
Contributions 



Length of time for 

which Benefits are 

payable per year 

in weeks 



Contribution class and 

Benefit per week 

in marks 



60 
120 
180 
300 
420 
600 



6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 



16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 



11. 


111. 


IV. 


14 


12 


10 1 


16 


14 


12 


18 


16 


14 


20 


18 


16 


22 


20 


18 


24 


22 


20 



5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



5. Wages. 

In consequence of the continuous increase in the cost of living, wages are 
fixed for very short periods (generally for one month). In the area extending 
from Emden to LUbeck the minimum rates of wages amount to about 170 marks 
per shift (that is to say, for day shifts of 8 hours). This arrangement has been 
in force since the 16th April 1922. Negotiations are now pending which will 
probably result in an increase of 30 marks per shift per man. 

At Stettin the minimum wage amounts to 206 marks; at Danzig to 160 marks; 
at ports east of Danzig to 130 marks. 

Negotiations have also been opened for these ports. 



Hamburg, Altona und Harburg. 

Working Hours. 

Work is carried on continuously by shifts. 
1st Shift (8 hours) from 7 a. m. to 3.30 p. m. (with a half-hourly interval) 
2nd Shift (7V2 hours) from 3 p.m. to 11 p.m. (with a half-hourly interval) 
3rd Shift (T^l, hours) from 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. (with a half-hourly interval) 

The interval in the 2nd and 3rd Shift is paid for. 

On Sundays and holidays two shifts of six hours are worked (without 
interval) as follows: 

From 7 a. m. to 1 p. m. 1st Shift, 
1. p. m. „ 7 „ 2nd „ 
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No worker may be employed or may work for two or more consecutive, 
shifts and for more than 48 hours per week. 

In the case of any job to which the 8 hours day cannot be applied, it is 
agreed that working hours shall be 48 in the week or 208 in the month. 

Overtime. 

Overtime is only permitted with the approval of the legal Labour Representation 
(the Works Council) and for a maximum period of 3 hours. Overtime is payable 
at the rate of time and one third. 

Nightwork. 

Work is carried on continuously in three shifts (including a night shift). 
If a new shift is taken on, the first shift may not perform overtime work. 

Wages. 

On the 16th April 1922 the minimum wage amounted to 170 marks per man 
per shift. 

In the agreement full day wages or full shift wages are guaranteed. 

Maintenance Allowance during Unemployment. 

Hamburg is classified under Class A for the State Maintenance Allowance. 

Unemployment. 

The percentage of unemployed in 1921 was 4,85 °/o (in 1913 4,57 °/o). As a 
result of the world economic crisis the number of docker members since 1920 
has decreased from 15,587 to 14,687 = 900 or 6 °/„. 



Bremen. 

Wor/cing Hours. 

Day shift 7 a. m. to 12 noon (with Vs hour interval) and 1.30 p. m. to 5 p. m. 

1st Night Shift 5 p. m. to 1 a. m. (with '/2 hour interval) 

2nd „ „ 1 a. m. „ 7 a. m. (without interval) 

On days before Christmas, New Year, Easter and Whitsun from 7 am. 
to 1 p. m, (with '/u hour interval) 

Sundays and Public Holidays: 

Four shifts of 5 hours (without interval). 1st shift starts at 7 a.m., 5th shift 
starts at 3 a. m. Three shifts of 8 hours with '/^ hour interval in each shift are 
worked on the elevator plant. Commencement 6 a. m. 

No worker may be engaged or may work for two or more consecutive 
shifts or for more than 48 hours per week. 

Overtime. 

Overtime may only be worked in urgent cases (to finish a ship or in cases 
of emergency). No limit is fixed. Overtime is paid at ordinary time rates 
plus 30 »/o. Any excess beyond 2 hours overtime is payable as 4 hours overtime. 
If more than 3 hours overtime is worked, the wages are payable in accordance 
with the regulalions fqr work in the first night shift. 
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Nightwork. 

Three shifts are worked including a night shift. Overtime may be worked 
t>y the night shift. 

Wages. 

Minimum wage 170 marks per man per shift. Wages for a half-day shift 
and a full night shift are guaranteed. 

Mainleriance Allowance during Unemployment. 

Bremen' is classified in Class A.' The State Maintenance Allowances tor 
Unemployed Dockers are: 



During total 


, If 


If 
employed 


If 


un- 


employed 


emplo 


employment 


1 day 


2 days 


3 da 


111- 


11,25 





_ 


165.50 


55.- 


18.— 


— 


208.50 


103.25 


56.- 


— 


255.50 


135.25 


91.- 


— 


298.50 


217.35 


154.- 


25. 


45.— 


45.— 


45.— 


45. 



Unmarried jnen 

Married and no children 

„' „ 1' child.... 

„ ,,2 children . 

For each further child . . . 



SO 



If more than three days are worked per week no maintenance allowance 
is paid. 

Unemployment 

No unemployment for the past seven months. 



Liibeck. 

Working hours. 

8 hours per day. 

Overtime. 

Two' hours maximum overtime may be worked in urgent cases only. 
Nightwork. / 

Nightwork occurs. Fresh calls are made during the second shift. 
Wages. 

135 marks per day, when on day rates. As a rule, more money is earned 
when the men are on piecework. Every half day commenced is payable as a 
full half-day. If the day rate cannot be earned whilst on piecework, the day 
rate must be paid. 

Unemployment 

^jt "/o or 30 Unemployed of a total membership of 5700. 
Maintenance Allowance during Unemployment 

Allowances are payable in accordance with the regulations of the State 
Maintenance Fund. 
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Kiel. 

Working Hours. 

8 hours per day. 

Overtime. 

If urgentl/ necessary a maximum of 2 hours overtime, 

Niglitworl<. 

A fresh cill is made for nightworlt which is pa/able at ordinary rates 
plus 110»/„. 

Wages. 

The tariff rate is 20 marl<s per hour. No agreement has been made with 
regard to a minimum daily or half daily wage. 

Maintenance Allowance during Unemployment 

The regulations of the General (State) Unemployment Scheme are also 
applied to Dock Workers. An extra local Unemployment Allowance is paid 
amounting to 100 "/o of the benefits paid by the organisation. 

Unemployment 

The percentage of unemployed amounts to 30 %. The number of dockers 
as compared with 1920 has been reduced by 20%. and as compared with 1914 
by about 75»/„. 

Stettin. 

Working Hours. 

8 hours per day (from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m.) or in 
two shifts as follows: 1st from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
2nd from 2 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
Wages. 

200 marks per day or when on shift work 225 marks per day. "Boot" money 
is payable arnounting to 5 marks per man and per day when discharging scrap 
iron. Any half day commenced must be paid in full. 

Nightwork. 

Not performed. 

Maintenance Allowance durirtg Unemployment 

The same regulations as in other parts of Germany. 

Unemployment 

4SiOI„—50''l„. Before the war about 800 dockers were employed. At present 
612 are employed. iThere has been no fall in membership. 



Bremerhaven. 



Working Hours ] 

Overtime } See introduction. 

Nightwork ) 
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Wages. 

Minimum wage 170 marks per day. Docit Workers' wages are guaranfeied 
for each fialf day commenced, excepting passenger-boats.. 

Maintenance Allowance during Unemployment. 

Tlie same regulations apply as in the case of Hamburg. 



Danzig Free State. 



Working Hours. 

8 hours as fixed by law. 

Overtime. 

In urgent cases. No definite linfiit is prescribed. 

Nightw:orl<. 

This is practically dying oul. Shift work is not performed. 

Wages. ^ 

The day-wage amounts to 160 marks as from the 1st April 1922. Eighty 
marks per half-day are guaranteed. 

Maintenance Allowance during Unemployment. 

Danzig Dock Workers are not yet eligible for State Allowances. 

Unemployment. 

At present 10 %. Last January and February the figures ranged from 50% 
to 70%. There has been no loss of membership. 

Memel Free State. 

Working Hours. 

8 hours as fixed by law. 

Overtime. / 

Maximum one hour. '. 

'Nightwork. 

Not performed. 

Wages. 

Minimum wage 150 marks per day. A quarter day-wage is guaranteed. 

Maintenance Allowance during Unemployment. . 
State Maintenance is not given. 

Unemployment. 

52 %. Membership has not fallen. 
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